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LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. 



W1I.LIAM SHAKESPEARE* was bom at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, in Warwickshire, on the 23d, and 
baptized on the 26th, of April, 1564. His biogra- 
phers cannot suppose him to have descended from 
any but ancient and renowned famiUes. Some years 
ago, they were gratified with the confirmation of 
letters patent from Henry VIT. dated in 1599, and 
gpranting to our poet's great grandfather a coat of 
arms, and a quantity of land. This would prove 
him to have rendered * faithful and approved ser- 
vice* to his king ; but, unluckily, the utmost indus- 
try of Mr. Malone could discover no such instru- 
ment in the chapel of rolls. As a compensation, 
however, we are presented with two rough draughts 

* The orttKM^raphy of this name has been the occanon of ereat 
difficiiltif s to the commentators and biografrfiers. Our author hhn- 
■elf spelt it in three difierent ways, in sigmii|; three copies of his 
will. There are but two other instances of hu autograph remain> 
ing,— his signatures to a mortgage, and a bargain and sale, in 
1613; and it is a little singular, that the two latter are not only un« 
like each other,— but different from either of the thret* former. 
The whole fire are mere scrawls. Tlie first, to the mortgage, it 
Shakfpea ; the second, to the bargain and sale, Shaktper ; the third. 
to the first brief of his will, Shack^tere; the foouh, to the secono 
brief, Shak»fie re ; and the last, to the third btvitfshaktpeare. His 
cotemporaries spelt it Shakesfteare ; and, as this orthography^ viKilib 
it shows their pronunciation, is in coiTeipQiidieikce'wwQL o^xow&v^^ 
bave concluded to adopt it. 
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of a similar grant, dated in 1596 : from which Dr. 
Drake is ha]>py to infer, that the great grandfather 
must have signalized himself in the battle of Bos- 
worth-field. He first thinks, Mt is probable that 
the service alluded to (in the grant) was of a military 
cast /' then quotes the expression, * faithful and va- 
liant service ;' and concludes, that these terms could 
only ' implj the heroism of our poet's ancestor in 
the field of "Bosworth.** It appears, at any rate, by 
this instrument, which was confirmed in 1599, and 
is now in the college of arms, that John Shakespeare, 
the father of the poet, had been justice of the peace, 
and possessed lands to the value of 500/. From the 
Stratford Register, we also learn, that, in 1568, he 
was a member of the corporation ; and, in the fol- 
lowing year, became their high bailiff, or chief ma- 
gistrate. 

From these facts, the biog^raphers would have us 
conclude, that 'the Shakespeares were of g^od 
figure and fashion' in Warwickshire. It is unplea- 
sant to think, that they should be employed ui ple- 
beian trades ; and when, at last, the truth must be 
told, — ^that the father of Shakespeare was a wool- 
stapler, — ^the fall is partly recovered, by adding, that 
he dealt * in the large way.'f According to Aubrey, 

* Shake«petre and hu Tunca. 1817. Vol. i. p. 2. The shield and 
coat are, *a field of g;oald upon a bend able, a tpeare of the first, 
the poynt upward, bedded aifpent;* the crest or cogiiiuiice, * a GU- 
con with his wings displayed, standing on a wrethe of his eoullert, 
•uppurting a i^re armed heddt-d, or steeled syKer.* llie speare 
seems to mtve been the farourite svmbol ; and tnis, with sfuAe, the 
word appropriated to the mode of nandling the weapon, may potsi* 
biy have De«i the original constituents of the name. But we pro> 
fess no skill in these nysterits; and nerhaps the devM:e was sug» 
gestcd by the name, and not the name by the device. 

t 'litis is said upon the authority^ of Rowe ; who merely tells us, 
that he was a * con^idertMe dealtr in wool.' About forty-six yean 
ago, Mr. Peyton, of Stratford, took from the window of the house, 
in which Shakespeare was bom, and which hat been long occupien 
as a tavern, a pane of glass, on which were iiainred the wool-stapler's 
arms — mbiUe on a cfu^gnles, a lion patsant or. This, says Dr. Di ake, 
Ms undcHibtedly a strong corroboratire proof of iheauthenticiiy of 
Mr. Rowe's relation.' ym, i. p. 7. But, unfortunately, iMr. Whec* 
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the father was a butcher ; but, as wool comes from 
sheep, and as sheep are killed by the butcher, * no 
siQall affinity' is discovered between the two trades, 
and there is, therefore, no additional deg^radation on 
that account. It is from this disposition to eialt the 
early consequence of the family, that our predeces- 
sors have undertaken to prove a very rapid decline 
of their circumstances, about the year 1579. In 
that year, as it appears ^y the parish register, the 
corporation of Stratford ordained, that < every aider- 
man should be taxed weekly 4</. saving John Shake- 
speare and Robert Bruce, who shall not be taxed to 
pay any thing ; and every burgess to pay 2d* Seven 
years afterwards, the same body resolved, that 
' William Smith and Richard Courte should be alder- 
men in the places of John Wheler and John Shake- 
speare^ for that Mr. Wheler doth denre to be put 
out of the company, and Mr. Shakespeare doth not 
come to the halls, when they are warned, nor ha^ 
not done of long time.* 

* The conclusion to be drawn from these memo- 
randa,' says Dr. Drake, with fitting solemnity, * must 
unavoidably be, that in 1579, Mr. Shakespeare's si- 
tuation, in a pecuniary Ught, was so much reduced, 
that, on this account, he was excused the weekly 
pa3n[nent of 4J. ; and that, in 1586, the same distress 
still subsisting, he was, on the plea of non-attend- 
ance, dismissed the corporation.'* So far from 
being unable to avoid such a conclusion, we should 
suppose Dr. Drake had taken much pains to (hsco- 
ver it. When he had just told us, that our poet's 



ler, in his Gtndt to Stratford, hat destroyed the whole beauty of the 
tale, by proving, that this pane of ghss was taken fVom the windows 
of the parish chapel. ^ Old Thomas Hart,* says he, * constanthr de- 
clared, that his great uncle, Shakeiipeare Hart, a ginzier of this 
town, who had the new glazing of the chapel windows, where it is 
known, from Dugdale, that such a shield existed, brought it front 
dienee, and introduced it into his own window.* 

* Shak. vol. i. pp. 6, 7. The same thing u teveiiX«\ X\t&fi»'wVOBk.« 
out ouiDber in the rarioui parts of these huge <\n«ctm. 

A2 
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father possessed 500 pounds in land, and was a uool- 
dealcr in the large way, should he be the first to 
bchcvc, that Mr. Shakespeare's resources were, in 
so short a time, reduced so low, tliat he could not 
sustain a trifling- tax of foiu* pence a week ? For 
our own parts, we are satisfied with the explanation 
which is given in the register. It is likely, that tliis 
tax was merely to defray the necessary expenses of 
the meetings at the hall ; and it appears, from the 
last memorandum, that, when any member desire^ 
to be put out of the company, he was released from 
all its duties and offices. Jolm Wheler made a for- 
mal apphcation to be dismissed; and Mr. Shake- 
speare signified liis intention by absenting himself 
from the meetings. The corporation do not appear 
to have been forward to dismiss lym * on the pica 
of non-attendance ;* and it was not until afler a long 
course of delinquency, that they resolved to deprive 
him of his ofHce. 

They do not assign poverty as the cause ; and 
Mr. Shakespeare might have neglected to appear 
at the hall, for twenty other reasons, equally proba- 
ble. Perhaps the most likely is, that he had been 
converted to the Romish faitli, and cUd not choose 
to show himself too frequently, at a time, when to 
be a catholic was to be a traitor and an outlaw. 
About the year 1770, a master-bricklayer, employed 
by Mr. Thomas Hart, the fifth in descent from 
Shakespeare's sister, Joan Hart, to new-tile the 
house, m which our poet is supposed to have been 
born, discovered, between the rafters and the old 
tiling, a stitched manuscript pamphlet of six leaves, 
which proved to be the * spiritual will' of Mr. John 
Shakespeare. The bricklayer gave the prize to 
Mr. Peyton, an alderman of Stratford ; who trans- 
mitted it to Mr. Malone. There are fourteen articles 
in the will ; and they are all a repetition of nearly 
the same thing, — of the testator's penitence for 
his sins, and of his faith in the efficacy of popish 
religion. It was once supposed, that Mr. Shake- 
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speore was himself the writer of the instrument ; 
but Mr. Malone says, he has documents, which 
clearly prove, that it could not have been composed 
by any member of the family. It is not known at 
what time Mr. Shakespeare turned cathoUc; and, 
as he directed his will to be buried with him, it is 
probable, that he took pains to keep his conversion 
a secret. The testament must have been drawn up 
by some priest or clerk ; and the paper, found by 
the bricklayer, could only have been a copy of the 
original. 

Our poet's father married the heiress of Mr. Ro- 
bert Arden, of Wellingate, in Warwickshire. The 
Ardens, too, must be an ancient family. Fuller 
says, that one Robert Arden was reckoned among 
the * gentry* in 1433 ; and, in the years 1562 and 
1568, two persons of the same name are enumerated 
among the sheriffs of the county.* Most readers 
have heard of the Forest of Arden , — andean attempt 
is here made to derive the very blood of Shake- 
speare from a tragical source. Arden ofFeverahanij 
a tragedy, was written in 1592 ; and, according to 
Mr. Jacob, who republished it in 1770, our poet was 
descended from the unfortunate individual^ who is 
the heroine. In the grant of arms, already men- 
tioned, Mr. Arden is styled * a gentleman of wor- 
ship ;' and, after Mr. Shakespeare had married his 
daughter, the arms of the two families were impaled 
together. 

Bir. Shakespeare himself does not appear to have 
been so anxious, as the biographers, to preserve the 
celebrity of his connexions ; for, besides the Ar- 
dens, he married into two other families, which are 
so little famous, that even their names have not yet 
been discovered. The offspring of these three 
marriages have given our predecessors a great deal 
of trouble. According to Rowe, Mr. Shakespeare 
had ten children ; and William was tVie e\dkfc%\. ^^xv, 

* Worthies of England. Vol. vCx, fo\. i:i\,\:.'?.» 
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Mr. Malone is of opinion, that the marriage record- 
ed between * John Shakespeare and Margery Ro- 
berts* must relate to a son of the old gentleman, 
born before the commencement of the register ;* 
and that the three children, which immediately fol- 
low, Ursula, Humphrey, and Phillip, were the issue 
of the son. This will give the father only rune chil- 
dren ; and make William the second, instead of the 
^rsi, son. Dr. Drake (Ussents from both opinions ; 
and, by making * John Shakespeare* relate uni- 
formly to the fatlier, supposes three marriages, and 
eleven children. He says, * there is ever}' reason' to 
think, that, had * John Shakespeare* referred, in any 
instance, to the son, the name would have been dis- 
tinguished by the epithet younger. He forgot, 
however, that the register displays many other 
marks of negligence, equally unaccountable. The 
epithet Mr. is sometimes prefixed, and sometimes 
omitted : the marriage of the third wife is not re- 
corded; and there is mention of two daughters by 
the name of Jone, though the death of the first is 
no where to be found. According to the last sup- 
position, also, the father lost his second wife towards 



• The register is as follows .—• 

* Jone<, daiighur of John Shakespeare, was baptized Sept. 15, 1558. 

* Marnarefy daughter of John Shakespeare, was buried, April 30, 

1563. 
' IViUiam, son of John Sliakespeare, was baptized April 26, 1564. 

* G'lbertf son of John Shakespeare, was baptized Oct. ^, 1566. 

* Jwie, daughter of John Shakespeare, was baptized April 1 5, 1569. 
^ Anne^ daughter of Mr. John Shakespeare, was baptized Sept. 28, 

1571. 
^Richard, son of Mr. John Shak(;||)eare, was baptized March 11, 

1573^. 
< Edmund^ son of Mr. John Shakesueare, was baptized May 3, 1580. 
*John Shaketpeate und Margery Roberu were married Nov 35, 1584. 

* Margery^ wife of Mr. John Shakespeare, was buried Oct S9, 1587. 

* Ursula^ daughter of John Shakespeare, was baptized March 11, 

1588. 

* Humphrey^ son of John Shakespeare, was baptized May 24, 1590. 
' Philli/i, son of John Shakespeare, was baptized Sept. 21, 1591. 

*■ Mr. John Shakespeare was buried Sept. 8, 1601. 
'ary Shakefpeare, widow, was buried Sept. 9, 1608.* 
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tlie close of October, 1587; and, about six moii^s 
afleru-ards,— early in March, 1588, — ^was niannid 
:i|;>;".un, and had a daughter, ready for baptism. He 
was not wont to * post with such haste.' We learn, 
from tlie first part of the register, that he had but 
seven children in 2*2 veai's. 

Leaving such questions to be settled by those who 
feel more interest, and have better helps, than our- 
selves, we pass to the next grave topics of discus- 
sion,— the house of the old gentleman, and the arm- 
chair of his son. If the former was a butcher, his 
posterity have been singularly tenacious of his trade, 
as well as of his dwelling. The house is in a * ccr- 
tainc strecte called Henley streete.' Since the 
death of Mr. Sliakespeare it has been divided into 
two tenements; one of which is occupied as a pub- 
lic-house, and the other, us the shop of Mr. Thomas 
Hart, a butcher, who is the seventh descendant from 
Jone Shakespeare. Mr. Samuel Ireland found some- 
thing \ery picturesque in the kitchen. It * has an 
appearance,' he says, * sufficiently interesting, ab* 
stracted from its claim to notice as relative to the 
bard. It is a subject ver>' similar to those that so 
frequently employed the rare talents of Ostade, and 
therefore cannot be" deemed unworthy the pencil 
of an inferior artist.** Over the chinmey ot* the 
lower room, in the tavern, there is an ornament re- 
lieved in plaster, and dated 1606. Mr. Ireland thinks, 
it may * posMbly have been put up by the poet hiui- 
i»elf;' and he gives a plate of its appearance, with 
a copy of the motto. The easy credulity of our au- 
thor is known to have subjected him to some cj;ti'- 
g^ous impositions; and our confidence in thv :ui- 
Uienticity of this relic is not much strengtened by 
the adventure of the painted glass. The motto is 
said to have been in black letter ; and Mr. Irchuivl 
took it from the memory of Mr. Hart : — 

• Pietureique Mcwi on the Thamci. 1791. Vol.i.p.W2,Mu\*^«\» 
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^ Gofiih conm with nroid and ^eare 

^ And David with a tlidg: 

Althoui^ Ooliah ragre and iweare 
Down David doth him bring. 

But the object of the most worship was an old 
oaken chair, which stood in the cliimney-comcr, 
and is said to have been the one, in wliich Shakcs- 
spcare used to sit. * This relic,' says Mr. Ireland, 
*was i)iirchascd in July, 1790, by the princess 
Czartoryska, who made a journey to this place, in 
order to obtain intcIUgence relative to Shakespeare ; 
and, being- told he had often sat in this chair, she 
placed herself in it, and expressed an ardent wish 
to become a purchaser; but being" informed, that it 
was not to be sold at any price, slic left a handsome 
gratuity to old Mrs. Hart, and left the place with 
npparent regret. About four months after, the 
anxiety of the princess could no longer be withheld, 
and her secretary was despatched express, as the 
fit agent, to purchase this treasure at any rate : the 
sum of twenty guineas was the price fixed on, and 
the secretary and cliair, with a proper certificate of 
its authenticity on stamped paper, set off' in a chaise 
for London.** Dr. Drake does not believe all this, 
without venturing to remark, that Mr. Ireland was 
* probably too eager in crediting the talcs which 
were told him;* and that one Jordan, the usual 
guide to the curiosities of Stratford, *was esteemed 
not very accurate in weighing the authenticity of 
the anecdotes which he related.*f Again, old Mr. 
Halt told Mr. Ireland, that, when a boy, he and liis 
l)layfellows dressed themselves as Scaramouches in 
Shiikc8peare*s apparel : *an anecdote,* the cautious 
doctor once more observes, * of which, if we consi- 
der the lapse of time, it may be allowed us to doubt 
tlie credibility, and to conclude, that the recollec- 
tion of Mr. Hart had deceived him.*+ 

• Pict. Viewi, vol. i. p. 189. t Shak. vol. i. p. 23, note. 

t Ibid. 
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On the dOth day of June, 1564, about two months 
after the birth of our poet, the plague broke out in 
Stratford, and, before the close of December, had 
swept away more .than two hundred of its inhabi- 
tants. The biographers delight to calculate the 
chances of ShaJkespeare's escape ; and, having 
found, upon the principles of statistics, that it was 
about as seven to one, they congratulate mankind 
upon the discovery. * May we,' says Mr. Malone, 
who, on this occasion, must be as silly as others, 
* may we suppose, that, like Horace, he lay secure 
and fearless (he was two months old) in the midst 
of conta^on and death, protected by the Muses, to 
whom his future life was to be devoted, and cover- 
ed over : 



•tacra 



Lauroque, collaUqae myrto, 
Non sine dns ammoaus infiuit.* 

These dotages are followed by others, quite as 
extravagant, respecting the education of Shakes- 
peare. The * small Latin and less Greek,' which 
Jonson allows him, was probably acquired at the 
free-school at Stratford, to which he was sent for a 
short period. It is not known what books he stu- 
died ; but Dr. Drake succeeds in making a list of 
eleven grammars and dictionaries, which * it is pos- 
sible,' he says, *may have contributed' to his edu- 
cation. One grammar, he is sure, must have been 
put into liis hands; — the grammar *set forth by 
Idng Henry the Eighth,' and ordered, by queen 
Elizabeth, to be used to the exclusion of all others. 
The elementary literature of the sixteenth century 
is now passed in review ; and, among the rest, a 
book by one De Bland, called EiPHNAPXIA, give 
Elizabetha, which was designed to panegyrize the 
uunisters and government of Elizabeth, and which 
that benign princess enjoined to be read as a classic 
in all grammar-schools. In Lovers Labours Lost, 
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Shakespeare quotes the Eclogues of Mantuainu,* 
the Cremlite ; which, we are told, were then usedii 
schools, with the English on one page, and the La 
tin on the other. Classical learning' was the faduoi 
of the day ; aiid no female could boast of being ac 
complished, until she was able to construe Greek 
The mania began in Elizabeth ; who spread it, b; 
her example, at court, and by her authority, in th< 
kingdom. 

Shakespeare is supposed to have been aboa 
twelve years old, when he was taken from schoc 
to follow the trade of his father. That he mva 
once have dealt in wool, is supposed to be concln 
sively proved by two passages in his works ; whid) 
say the commentators, could not have been writte: 
by one acquainted only with the * theory' of sheep 
shearing. * Let me see,' says the clown, in tn 
fVirUer^s Tale : — * Every 'leven weather-tods ; ever 
tod yields — pound and odd shilling : fifteen hui 
dred shorn, — what comes the wool toff Thre 
several note-makers have undertaken to solve thi 
question in the rule of three ; and, after a mof 
scrupulous investigation into the value of a tod^ th 
bulk of a fleece, and the price of wool, thev hav 
discovered, that Shakespeare was exactly right i 
all these particulars. Again, the skewers for wooi 
sacks are generally * rough-hewn* by one hand, an 
* shaped at the end' by another. These are term 
of art ; and Hamlet has made use of them both : — 

Tliere^t a divinity which shapes our ends, 
Rough-httv them how you will.^ 

* ' HaU Fttuste, firecor gelidd gtumdo pecus onine sub umbrd R 
minor,— tnd so forth. Ah, good Mantuan ! I may speak of thee i 
the traveller doth of Venice : 

— Vinegia, Vinegia, 
Chi non te rede, ci non te pregia. 

Old Mantnan ! Old Mantuan ! who understandeth thee not, htv 
thee not.* ActlV. Se. 2. 
t Act IV. Sc. 2. t Act V. St. 2. 
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Aubrey tells us, that Shakespeare exercised the 
other part of his father's trade ; and that, < when 
he killed a calfe, he would do it in hi^ style, and 
make a speech.' Dr. Drake is wilHng to believe, 
that he was employed in the wool-trade ; ' but that 
the father of our poet, the former baUiflf of Strat. 
ford, should employ his children, instead of ser- 
vants, in the slaughter of his cattle, is a poation so 
revolting", so unnecessarily degrading on the part 
of the Sither,' that really the doctor must be per- 
mitted to hazard his scepticism of its truth.* The 
former bailiff of Stratford was not likely to think, 
that, what he did himself, would be degrading to 
his son ; and, when Dr. Drake gives him a retinue 
of 'servants,' he forgets the story of his inability to 
pay the corporation-tax. The only evidence of 
Shakespeare's skill in slaughtering calves is derived 
from a speech in the second part of JGng Henry 
VI:-\ But, if that passage shows him to have been a 
butcher, we could easily prove him an adept in 
twenty other trades. We hope it is not now said, 
for the first time, that the g^eat excellence of all 
his descriptions consists in l^^eir fidelity. He oflen 
surprises us with a knowledge of particulars, which 
would seem unattainable by a mere spectator. He 
must have been particularly attentive to the economy 
of beasts; and one of his admirers has even gone 
so far as to call him a perfect natural historian. 

In the summer of 1575, queen Elizabeth paid a 
visit to the earl of Leicester, at Kenelworth-Castle. 
The entertainments, devised for her reception, are 

* Shak. vol. i. p. 37. 

t And, as the batchei takes away the calf, 
And Unds the wretch, and beats it, when it strays, 
Bearing it to the bloody slaughter-house ;— 
And, as the dam runs lowing up nnd down, 
Looking the way her harmless young one went, 
And can do nought but wail her darling^s loss; &^» 

Vnr. W R 
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siiicl to have lasted nineteen days, and to have been 
tlif most splendid that were ever attempted in the 
kingdom. They commenced at Long* Ichiton, seven 
mik-s from Kcnelworth, where the earl had erected 
:i fiiirj' city of canvass, which required no less than 
seven cart-loads of tent-pins. After banqueting' 
here, the queen proceeded to Kenelworth. At the 
entrance of the castle, there was a pool with a float- 
ing" island, a Triton upon a mermaid, and Arion 
upon his Dolphin. Within the base -court, a stately 
bridge twentv feet wide, and seventy long, lined 
witli pillars, bearing presents from the g^ds to her 
majesty, admitted the cavalcade into the castle ; and 
sports, shows, bear-baitings, fire-works, tumbling, 
running at the quantain, and morris-<Uncing, con- 
tributed to fill up the entertainment. But, what 
made * her majestic laugh well,' was the represen- 
tation of an old pantomime called Hoc Tuesrtay, 
which was intended to celebrate the courage of the 
Britons in defeating the Danes under king Ethelred. 
The whole fete was truly English. Three hundred 
and twenty hogsheads of beer were swallowed in 
honour of queen Elizabeth ; and, as Stratford M'as 
but a few miles from Kenelworth, Shakespeare is 
supposed to have been present at the celebration, 
and to have dviink some of this be^r. Thucvdides, 
we are told, became a historian, by hearing Hero- 
dotus at the Olympic games ; and it has been often 
suggested, tliat Shakespeare was first touched \nth 
dramatic fire at the exhibition of J foe Tiie.fdaif. 

According to Aubrey, our poet * und^-rstood La- 
tin pretty well ; for he had been, in his joungvr 
vears, a schoolmaster in the countn.* Mr. Malone 
thinks, here is * an adumbration of the tnith ;* and 
from this shadow he proceeds to ascoi-tain what he 
supposes to be the reality. Shakespeare, in his 
opinion, * had been employed in his youngi-r years 
as a teacher in the country ; though Dr. Farmer has 
incontestibly proved, that he cr»uld not have been 
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a teacher of Latin. 1 have already suggested my 
opinion, that before his coming ta London he had 
acquired some share of legal knowledge in the 
office of a petty-conveyancer, or in that of the 
steward of some manorial court. If he began to 
apply to this study at the age of eighteen, two years 
afterwards he might have been sufficiently conver- 
sant with conveyances to have taught others the 
form of such legal assurances as are usually pre- 
pared by country attomies; and perhaps spent two 
or three years in this employment before he re- 
moved from Stratford to LK)ndon.' The ingenuity 
of this deduction has been greatly applauded ; and, 
if ingenuity were always the best guide to truth, 
we would willingly unite in the general acclama- 
tion. But, whatever may be tlie merits of Mr. Ma- 
lone, on this score, it is certainly the first time we 
ever heard of a man, who studied the profession of 
law for the sole purpose of teaching it to others. 

It should be remembered, that, from his 12th to 
Jiis 20th year, we have very little account of 
Shakespcai'e's life. Between these two periods, he 
might, at dificrent times, or even at the same time, 
have been both a schoolmaster and -an attorney's 
clerk. That he taught school, we have the testi- 
mony of Aubrey ; — ^that he studied law, is supposed 
to be proved from his works. When we first saw 
the array of legal phrases, selected from his plays 
by Mr. Malone, we were inclined to disbelieve the 
inference ; for we found nearly half as many simi- 
lar allusions in a single comedy of Jonson. Tlie 
subsequent perusal of his poems, however, has en- 
abled us to add about thirty instances to the list ; 
and, though those adduced from the whole of his 
dramatic works, amount to but twenty, they are 
generally such as could not have been picked up 
by a mere spectator in court. One whole sonnet, 
for instance, is made up of legal allusions :^^ 
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B«t thoa «ik Ml, Mr 1* «ii Mt te frMb 

■e kini^ kac, MVv^Mv, to write ftr »• 
PMarffcHlwirft>ttkimM<h»t*»|iitiBd 
IW «MhI» of III J taMty thoa wile tifce^ 
lilM «iMcr, ikM ^tVt ftitk an tilt «K, 
Aai MC a ftiHiA» COM iMr«r ftr mj mM I 
flo Mm I kMO tkmoijk foyulnid tlMMO. 
sum hofo I kMt}iko«test botk kinoad on; 
IiB|«yf dto wMe, ftttl fit a» I Mt ficec* 



^ITefor, 



k uMHi to m, was o poe^ IwodM fiOlor 
ondfcoMt, miraif^ftadjaiityoadpciMMj 



SM wImo the hcortii ottonwf onee b 
Tin «iliDt hraiM>af^bipcraie in 1m Mic 



A liT MitoiiM in Jofl of now. 

Pttiefipiyfweet leab in mjaoft li|» imprinted, 
Wlnt borgtinf nnqr I oMlBe, itill to lie aeillDf ? 

MTlMeli pOTClMie if thoo OMdK, for feor of sMpi, 
Set tity Mol-nutBttil, on ny wax red tips. 

Say for noo'pojaient that dM debt should doable. 

IbUU 

, The honey fte of pirtiuf tendered ii. 

AidL 

Tttl foifinr Mature be eondemnM of treuon. 

UUL 

ThoQ trt die next of blood, and *tit thy right. 

AM. 



A date espir*d and canerllcd ere began. 

JUtpe of Lvermt, 

^leedi in a wadnrobM, wlMve are no Itwt. 

JbUL 
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In the villag>e of Bidford» not far from Shake- 
speare's native place, there was a club of bacchi- 
nals, who called themselvea the Bidford Topei'9 ; 
and whose custom it was to challenge their neigh- 



No rightful plea might plead for joatiee diere : 
His scarlet vest came evidence to swear, &c 

That blow did bail it from the deep unrest 
Of that polluted prison where it breathed. 

The deep vexation of his inward soul 
Hath serv'd a dumb arrest upon his tongue. 



lUd. 



Ibid. 



Had, 



Which, nsM, lives thy executor to be. 

Sonnet iv. 

fio should that beauty which you hold in lease, &c. 

Sonnet xiii. 

And summer's lease hath all too short a date. 

No. xviii. 

How with his rage shall beauty hold a plea. 

No. Ixv. 

' But be contented : when that fell arrest 
Without all bail shall carry me away, &c. 

No. XtoCw, 

The barren tender of a poet's debt. 

No. Ixxxiii. 

The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing: 
My bonds in thee are all determinate. 

No. Ixxxvii. 

faults conceaPd, whet-ein I am attainted* 

No. hxxviii. 

For term of life thou art assured mine. 

No. xcii. 

Can yet the lease of my true love controul. 
Supposed as forfeit to a confin'd doom. 

No. cviL 
Whereto all bonds do tie me day by day. 

B2 
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bours to combats at drinkingp ale. The people of 
Stratford were called out, upon one occasion; an^ 
Shakespeare, as the tradition runs, was sent or vo- 
lunteered as one of the champions. But he and his 
associates were unable to stand before the veteran 
topers of Bidford. They * staggered,' says Mr. Ire- 
land, < at tlie first onset ;' and took advantage of 
the last glimpse of rationality to bethink themselves 
of a retreat. Having proceeded about half a mile. 

Which worki on leties of short namber'd hoon . 

No. cxxnr. 



Lose all and more by peying too mach rent. 
By mutual render, only me for thee. 
And her quietus » to render thee. 



No.ezsv. 

No. exxTi. 



Prison my heart in thy steel bosom*s ward, 

But then my friend's heart let my poor heart bail. 

No. cxxxiii. 

And seai'd fklse bonds of love as oft as mine ; 
RobbM others* beds rerenues of their rents. 

No. cxiii. 

Why so large cost, having so short a lease. 

No. cxlri. 

Of lands and mannons, there's in thought assignVl. 

Lover*s Compkunt. 

And was my own fee^mple — — — 

Ibid. 



In the examples quoted by Mr. Malone, he shows himself to have 
;en acquainted with the legal distinction between * purchase* and. 




recovery:' of be- 
.„6 ,^^ «^ ^..-w, ^. — o f* making an ex- 
tent ;' (^ being 'taken with Ae manner;' of * enfeoffment;* of 
* accepting brforc excepted;* of * praying in aid ;* of * fee &nns;' 
of * interchangeably setting hands and seals;' of* saving precepts ;» 
of * demises;* Ktc We are confident, that Mr. Maloue has not 
collected one-tenth of the instances. It is not legal phrases only,— 
but legal maxims and principles, tliat he has so profusely scattered 
'hroDgh hi) works. * He that dies, pays all debts ;' &c. 
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they found the powers of ale no lon^^ reaistable ; 
and our hard, in particular, is said to have passed 
the ni|^t under a larg^ crab-tree, which, to this 
day, is called Shakespeare's Crab. A poet, who 
gets drunk upon ale, and lies all night unaer a crab- 
tree, is not a very fit subject for romance ; and our 
veneration for Shakespeare cannot prevent us fh>m 
being* amused, when Mr. Ireland talks of * the tree 
whicn,' on this occanon, 'spread its shade over 
him, and sheltered him from the dews of the night.' 
Either the ale, however, or the dews of the ni^ht, 
appear to have refrigerated his courage ; for, wnen 
entreated, in the morninc', to return to the charge, 
he looked around upon tne adjacent villages, and 
exclaimed, according to the story, ' No ! I have had 
enough ; 1 have drunk with 

Piping Pibwortb, Dancing Mtnton, 
Hauntrtl Hillbro, Hungry Onifton, 
Drudging Eichale, Papiit Wiefcsfbri, 
Beggarly Broom, and Drunken Bidfbrd.* 

Nor was it in ale-bibbing alone, that our poet 
aeems to have been inclined to show himself a man. 
In his nineteentli year, he married Anne Hatheway, 
the daughter of a substantial yeoman, at Shottery, 
about a mile from Stratford. According to the epi- 
taph, in Stratford church,* she must have been 
eight years older than liimself ; and this disparity 
of Age has occasioned a variety of rrave discussion 
upon the motives, which induced him to enter into 
the connection. Rowe seems to hint, that it was 
prudence : Theobold suggests it to have been in- 
terest : but Dr. Drake has three distinct reasons for 
beheving, that it was neither, * In the first place,' says 
he, ' though his bride was eight years older than 

• < Heer« LyHb Intmid Tbe Bodye of Anne, Wifc of Mr. Wil- 
SlMketpcttre, Who Dept«d. This Life Tk» Mi D«y tC MtK^X, 



1683, filing of the Ac« of flrTtsitiw* 
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himidfi ftin ihe etmld. be bot in Im tw«M4i 
year, an ace compatible widi jeuth^ and wttli Hit 
most albmngr beauty; aeccmdW, it does not ■aperf^ 
that the ftnanceaof voung Shakeapeaie were ill tiMl 
least impfored by tfce connection ; and thirdN^ 0^ 
answer to a sappoation of Mr. Capel1») we noMr 
that he remained some years at Stratftfd afterhii 
marritt^y which it is not likely that he would luwi 
done, had he been at rariance with his ikther.'*4« « 
Another circumstance used to be Tciy peiple» 
in{^ to the biog^phers; namely, that, as Slttk^ 
speare could not be in IotCi without writing vetm^ 
there had never been brought to light any of thoae. 
eflTuifions, which he must have poumi out in pnbt 
of his mistress. Two mode^ authors have nodn^ 
taken to supply this deficiency ; and the liil^ .Is 
particular, resolving, that we should no longer re- 
gret the want of biographical document^ has pro* 
duced not ooly the p<>etical notcs^ which paMcd 
between Anne and her lover, — ^but letters to vni 
from him and others; a journal by his own hand; 
an account of many of ms plays ; memoirs of hia 
life b^ himself; and many other M8S. equidly^i|k> 
teresting.f 

• Shak. vol. i. p. 63. 

t A Tour in Quest of Gmeslogj, ht. By a Barriiter. LnmL 

1811. SddomiJBetftmftnjroiafiKvf of tiidiHiingBfWtdimnlM* 
ingtbem in lAmdaaee. Tbt^ fint stanxas of one of Atm^^t^^ 
neu will diow. that the bid fiUr to write as good poelrj as ^~ ~ 
speare Unndf ^— 

TfOeBebmed^tkeMtueiaMlUe, 

S w e e le Swaiwe of Atop, dioo whose art 
Can nooM at vil the hooian hart. 
Can dniwc ftoot all who rrade or bene, 
TheimrcriiCedsBiiileand teare: 

By thee a vyllaf e raai^ found, 
No caie had I ibr measomd loiuide ; 
To diesse the fleece that Willie wnmf^t 
WiMallIkaew,waiaAl«9Q|^i. Va. 
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The Hatheways are now a poor and necessitous 
race ; and a part of them, it is said, still occupy the 
cottage, which belonged to our poet^s father-in-law. 
Here Mr, Ireland finds another ' old oak chair,' in 
which, he was told, Shakspeare used to sit on his 
visits of courtship. Mr. Ireland was not the Prin- 
cess Czartoryska ; and he seems, therefore, to have 
purchased mis article, without much negotiation, 
and at a moderate price. No pilgrim to mp shrine 
of Shakspeare would go away wi&out a relic ; and 
■a steady demand for aify article is always found to 
create a supply. Garrick bought an inkstand, and 
a pair of fnnged gloves, which were said to have 
belonged to Shakespeare ; and Mr. Ireland, besddes 
the old oak chair, was fortunate enough to procure 
his purse. 

We do not see the necessity of looking for a 
deep scheme in Shakspeare's early marriage ; and, 
if, as Rowe relates, it was * in order to settle in the 
world after a family-manner,' it is rather unfortu- 
nate, that the first example of his settled habits 
should be the robbery of Sir Thomas Lucy's park. 
Our predecessors can only relate this anecdote in 
vague and distant terms of excuse and extenuation. 
It is called * an unfortunate occasion,' a * juvenile 
irregularity,' an * adventurous amusement.' It was, 
in fact, a downright piece of thievery. At any rate, 
Sir Thomas I^ucy had other ideas of amusement ; 
and, he even carried his contracted taste so far as 
to bring the purloiner of his venison before a ma- 
gistrate. This is supposed to have been the first 
occasion, wluch called forth Shakspeare's genius 
for poetry. He wrote a ballad upon Sir Thomas ; 
and, by dint of copying and posting, was enabled to 
give it so extensive a circulation, that the knight, 
provoked at being first robbed, and then lam- 
pooned, instituted more serious proceedings against 
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ccivcd tit tlirouicli Howe and Uclterton* fn 
Wnimtn I)avf!tiArit : — 

' In the time of Kli/abcth,' i»ys hc» * c* 
being yet iinconimon, and hired coaches noi 
in uie, thoiie wlio were too proud, too tend 
t4io idle to walk, went on horseback to any < 
busincMi or divrmion. Many canic on lionicb 
the play j and, when Hhakeipeare fled to L 
from Uie terror (tf a criminal prosecution, hi 
expedient was U) wait at the door of the play- 
and hold the horseii of tho«e that had no se 
that thev mifpht he reaflv again after the pc 
ance. In this office, he became so conspicu< 
his care and readiness, that every man, as he 
ed, called for Will Bhakesprare, and scarce 
oijaer waiter was trusted with a home wiiil 
nnkke»pearc could be had. This was the flrs 
of better fortune. Hhakevpearc finding 
homeH put into his hamU than ho could hold 
boyN to wait under his iniipection, who, wlic 
Hhakespeare was summoncrl, wi^rc immcdial 
present thcmsclvei, / am Shaknufmirt^n buy^ < 
time, Hhakcipeare found hifrher cmphiyment 
as long as the practice of riding to the play 
continued, the waiters, that held thcr liomeft, 
ed the aopellation of Sfmkaupmrc*!! boyn.* 

'J1ie blind idolaters of HhakcMpeure liave 
rrcat pains to bring di»cre<ltt upon thiM nne 
for, -what wouhl have been unworthy of : 
speare, they caimot think Hhakmpeare woul 
consent to do. llr. Johnson waM one of the 
lignant men, who, in relating aneedoteii, do n 
whether they are defp*a<ling,^Mit, if they b 
A refUtfee f^om justjce, let us observe, is i 
to tliinU himvelf entitled to be ycty fastidious 
choice of occupation \ nor doe» a stranger, 
leM and destitttte, in such a metropoliii mm J^ 
titkjutm it beneath him to engage in any 
huMi^f «Si wkdck will keep him from starvatii 
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Miiii to tcU us now, tliat his two fathers were 
thy enoug'h to find him hiji^her employment, 
me knows what they were wortli ; and, had 
boen worth millions, it could have been of no 
CO to Shakespeare, Immediately on his arrival 
urn. When thu bio^phers state, that Howe 
have dishericved this story, since he did not 
t it in his Account, they draw a conclusion, 
c they are sure of the fact. Rowe has alwayt) 
reproached for dealing* in general narrative, 
I he might have given us pertinent details: 
L is by no means certain, that he did not allude 
s anecdote by the very expression, which has 
ioned all this debate. Whatever was his rea- 
>r being so obscure, it certainly could not have 
a want of faith in his informer; for, when he 
s to relate an anecdote of I«ord Southampton, 
lis us, that, * had he not been assured that the 
wan handed down by Sir William Davenant, 
ouKl not have ventured to insert it.' 
. Malone has given himself a good deal of 
le to prove, tliat some of the players were na- 
of Stnitfonl, and would not be likely to see a 
T'townsman labouring in so mean a vocation, 
c were three players by the names of Ileminges, 
Age, and (ireen ; and Mr. Malone found the same 
names in the registers of Stratford, and Shot- 
All this might happen, however, without 
iig, that the respective famihes were the 
; and, even if the identity were conceded, it 
1 still remain a (luestion, whether these play- 
re re in a situation to assist Shakespeare, and 
:ier they had a disposition and an opportunity 
it. 'rhe subordinate parts of a theatrical 
any are generally filled : and it is always diiH- 
for a new-comer to find immediate enii)loy- 
Itut, to cut short this dispute, at once, Mr. 
lis asserts, that there was no such Uv\w^ tc\ 
: to tlu^ theatre on horteback. H» ow\\ v^^^^ 

:. /// r 
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is, thit he fbund no mention of the pil»lice in IdiM^ 
searches' for cotediponrf fiudiions ; and this taogv 
tive evidelice i« opposed to the united rnxSHge dt 
ftll the other biographers sod commeiitstors. 

By whst steps M promotion, the Ivorse-liolder 
was raised to an actor, it is impossible to ascertain; 
and, whether he acqdtted Mmself on the stM^ as 
well as he did at the dooiv is another great suBject 
of dispute. Aubrey says, that, * being inclinedTBa* 
turally to poetry and acting, he came to London^«^ 
and was an actor at one of the play^hoases, and did 
act exceecUngly well.* Rowe telu us^ on the oo*^ 
trary, that, * though he had enquired, h6 eoM 
never meet with any other account of him in tliiB 
way, than that the top of his performance wat tibe 
Ghost in lus own Hamlet.' The later biogrftphei% 
who win not believe, that ^Shakespeare ever M 
any thing badly, are resolved to give Aubrey^ ae* 
count the preference ; and Mr.' Mahme, after m la- 
borious research, provokes us with the boasted evi- 
dence of a cotemporary, which, though, interpreted 
in his own way, and printed in italics and capital^ 
turns out to be nothing to the purpose. 

The same Robert Green, who is said to ham 
been so friendly to our poet, wrote a book, calkd 
a Groafg-wortk of Wit, which was published by 
Chcttle, after his death, and which contained some 
severe reflections upon Shakespeare and Marlowe. 
Chettle was obliged to write an Apology for his part 
in the bunness ; and, without mentiomnr any 
names, he speaks of these two poets in the n>Uov« 
ing terms : * With neither of them that take ofiTeaflb 
was I acquainted, and with one of them [ care not 
if I ever be. The other,* &c. By inserting (• Ifcr* 
lowe') after ' one of them,' and (* Shakespeare^ . 
after 'the other,' the biogpraphers contrive to make 
what follows relate to the latter. ^Myoelfe* cxxaA^ 
Bues Chettlci ' have teene hi* demeanour no len eMi , 
$han HB IS sxcsitAHT IF T&a ai^ALinss n n^ 
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TESSS8. Betidetf divers of wgrthip have reported 
the uprightness of his tUraling^ vhich argues his ho- 
nestie, and his facetious grace in vriting, vhich ap- 
proviis his art.* If this refers to Shakespeare, of 
which we are by no means certain, it proves that 
he was uprig^ht in his dealings, facetious in his 
writings, and excellent in the quahties which he 
professed. So much no person will be disposed to 
deny. We have already seen, that he was excel- 
lent in the quality of horse-holder; and, we arc 
willing* to admit, that he was equally excellent in 
that of the Ghost. 

But the other biographers arc not contented with 
this plain interpretation. Dr. Drake tells us, that, 
* the phrase tlie qualities Ite professes, pecuharly de- 
noted at that time the profession of a player.' 
There is no evidence of such a peculianty ; and, 
we are afradd, this is one of those gratuitous state- 
ments, which are too often called in to assist a lame 
conclusion. If the word * excellent* could only be 
made to refer to the profession generally, the com- 
mon story of Sliakespeare's inferiority as an actor, 
would, at once, be disproved. The meaning of the 
passage would then be, not that he perfonited well, 
the parts, which he thought it prudent to attempt, — 
but that he could perform well, any part, which he- 
might choose to assume. 

This conclusion is supposed to gain strength, if It 
can be shown, that he had an * intimate knowled^^e 
of the histrionic art;* — as if we were dispuiinj^ hi-; 
knowledge of rules, and not his capacity of prac- 
tice ; or, as if a person may not be competent to 
teach others how a tiling should be done, without 
being able to do it himself. Something, however. 
to tlie credit of Shakespeare, must be extracted 
from the stor\'; and the last resort is, to maintain, 
that tlie (ihost in Hamlet requires ' skill and manage- 
ment !' The reader must judge, how far these ^to^As 
corroborate? tho statement of Aubrev. \* cc:v*:v.t\\\ 
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requires ctorroborKtkni ; for htf . wbo joevld teH* iu, 
thst ShiikespMre c$sakt to London fron m * nuliml 
inclination to poetij and acting/ waa not lik^ to 
be well infonned of lua auoceaa in either of Umm 
departments. Bowe aaya, hia own accoimt waa 11m 
result of inquiry r Intt diere is no evidence of is- 
vestigation in the statement of Aubrey.* 

Shakespeare tells us» that the VeHmt ankd Mmk 
was the * first heir of his invention.' He u mi9* 
posed to have written it between 1^ and liS89.* 
In 1593, it was dedi^sated to the «arl of South- 
ampton, the ready encourager of every libeni «»• 
terpriae, and the munificent patron of all eoten^ 
rary authors. The stage waa his sole delight yam 
he became acqmdnted with Elizabeth Yenmo, tbt 
cousin of Lord Essex, fhcurring the diifikaimiii of 
the queeiH by presuaung to love without her pri- 
vity, and to marry without her consent, an kmpA' 
aonment of about four months made him i^ ftr 
the insurrection meditated by Essex in 1601. The 
evening before it waa to break out, the conqiirafton 
solicit^ the manager of the Globe to play tl^ Hi* 
potiiitn •fXiHg Mchard II f and, when told that^ 
was an old play^ and wo|u1d not bring an audienot^ 
they overcame liie objection, by throwing in a gia^ 
tuity of forty shilUngs. Southampton waa tried and 
condemned for treason, at the same time with 
Essex ; but, as it was only necessary to destroy the 
ringleaden, the sentence of death was commuted 
into that of imprisonment in the Tower. 

* After a gnat detl of rewnvii, and a tedwm negotknioa, Ui^ 
Malone was enaU«d to |iroeare a eopy with the date of 1S93, Tie 
title page it as fUlows :— 

<VIlfDU8 AND ADONIS. 

VUia miratdr ViilgiH, roau flarus AppoUo 
Foeula Castalia plena minisnet aqua. 

Loudon. Bf Ridund FteU, and aire to be soMe at the sine of 
the White Grcyfaonnd, in Paolei Chwrch Yard, IS9S,* 
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King James released him in 1603 ; and, excepting 
one short fit of jealous}', continued to load him with 
honours, until he took part with the opposition. 
His passions were all ardent ; and he only extricated 
himself from one quarrel to fall into another. On 
one occasion, while playing at tennis, a dispute 
arose betwixt himself and Lord Montgomery, and 
the two noble lords belaboured each other with 
their rackets. But, what g^ves his hfe an interest 
in this countr)-, is, that he became a member of the 
Virginia Company, in 1609, and took a most active 
part in all the early attempts to settle the new 
world. In 1624, he procured posts for himself and 
his son in the continental army. Both were seized 
with a fever. The son was the first victim. The 
father died at Bergen-op-Zoom ; and the bodies of 
both were conveyed in one small bark to South- 
ampton. 

There is reason to think, that Shakespeare did 
not mistake his policy in dedicating the Venus mid 
Adonis to the earl of Southampton ; and it has been 
said, indeed, that he once received, from his patron, 
a thousand pounds, in order to complete a pur- 
chase, which he had undertaken. He dedicated 
the Rape of Lucrece to the same lord ; and we think 
it probable, from the language of the dedication, 
that the second heir of his invention was written, 
because he found so good a market for the first. It 
does not appear to have been produced by any 
higher inspiration ; for, though it cannot be denied 
the merit of superior prolixity, it is as cold and lan- 
ced as the other is fiery and animated. Both en- 
joyed great popularity in their day ; though that of 
the first appears to have been the greatest. Both, 
however, gradually sunk into neglect; and the 
dates of the several editions afford us an instructive 
specimen of inverted celebrity : — 1593-4r-6— 1600- 
2-7-17-20-30-40. The Rape of Lacrect eiv^o^t^ 
nearly the same popularity, and expeTYtiv^^^ «^ 

C2 
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ttmiitr deeKne. -^Tlie ditet -of tbe ftdhicni »e^ 

Shaketpeare's inteUectiud riches were now^auA- 
(^endv known to dnw the AtteBtMNi of the jpnSim* 
In 1599, there mppeared,^ under his name, a fiuiigo 
of jonnetfl^ callea the JP^donate JPUgrmi womm 
parts of which had been published anonymooa^f i 
some were the «cknowledgqd productions of otatr 
authors} and Ihe rest had beten .written by- our post 
for the gnudficatiim of his private frienda. The 
pamphlet waa several timea republished; aipdt 
though w^ are told by a cotemponoy, thiit the col- 
lection was made witlKHit the knowlMfe of Shakn- 
peare^ who- was very much offended witib Mr.. Jiii|p- 
gard, the pubfisher, his. duty certainlbfr reqwed 
something more than the manifestatiQn of inMBtife 
displeasure. Some modem writere^ indeed* hatf« 
accused him of downright plagiarism^ but the otif 
&ult» with which he can be justly charged, i% tibat 
he did not puit a stop to an imposition, which so 
nearly concerned his own character. It should niot 
have been left for Heywood to claim his two aoA- 
nets. They shoidd have been <Usavowed by Shafcei- 
peare himself. 

It had been hitherto supposed, that sonnets must 
necessarily be written upon mistresses. Such, at 
any rate, was the only use, to which PetrwA 
thou^t them appropriate ; and he would undouhl* 
edly have smiled to see Shakespeare inditing 
hundred and twenty-AZ aonnets upon a younj 
tleman. They constitute mcnre than tliree 
of the ^(de mudber; and, ihou|^ the disjputft if 
past concerning the sex of tiie .person, the b^W fi 
phers are still quarrelling about the name. Tiif 
dedication is *to the only beeotten of these ensi^qg 
sonnets, Ifr. W. H.' Some luive laboured hard # 
make this mean William Harte ; and othera Im^ 
been equally sfrenuous in proving it to be Wilhau|» 
Heughs, Both supposed^ tbi^ there couldbt^ nodoiA!l= 
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AS to the meaning' of the terms ; but, by looking 
into a dictionary of 1616, Mr. Chalmers discovers, 
that one definition of* he^et, is to bring forth ,• and, 
as things may be brought forth in many different 
AV'ays, he easily explains down the word to the sig- 
nification of obtaimng or procuiing, Mr. \V. H. 
therefore, has not the merit of begetting the son- 
nets in the poet's brain, — ^but of bringing uicm forth 
from his pockets or portfolio. 

This deduction does not entirely please Dr. 
Drake ; who hopes it will not be taken amiss, if he 
conjectures, that the obvious sense of the word 
should be retained ; and that the subject and * be- 
getter* of these, sonnets was no less a chai-acter than 
JLord Southampton. The first (Ufficulty is, that 
seventeen successive sonnets are filled with argu- 
ments in favour of love and marriage ; «nd it is well 
known, that the earl of Southampton had not the 
slightest aversion to either, * To remove this appa- 
rent incongruity,' says the cautious dialectician, * we 
have only to recollect, that his lordship's attachment 
to his mistress met with the most decided and re- 
lentless opposition frqm the queen ; and there is 
every reason to infer, from the volimtary absences 
of the eai'l in tlie yeai's 1597 and 1598, and the ex- 
treme distress of his mistress on these occasions, 
thsct the connection had been twice given up, on 
his part, in deference to tlie will of his capricious 
sovereign.'* 

The power of italics will not make that a volun- 
tary absence, which was occasioned by tlie displea- 
sure of the queen ; and, when Lord Southampton had 
twice exiled himself and was then suficring mar- 
tyrdom, for an ill-starred attachment, it is a strange 
way of removing incongruities, to represent Shakes- 
peare as earnestly assuring him, that it was best, by 
ill means, to love early, and marry young. Indeed, 

* Sb&k. vol. ii. p. 64. 
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Qfor antikor Umielf 9ttiam to think* tiut bb coiida- 
son is not entirely lelf-evident { and he aoeor£n^ 
seeks to corroborate it» bjr a speciea of anrumeBt, 
equally cmiout and original.. * H says ne. we 
merefy adndt the eari's bainmg deehired what ereiy 
lover would be tempted to utter on the occaaioii^ 
thai if he §9mldmt marty Hie efi/ect •f He eMe^ he 
tmM die dfu^ a complete key w&l be given to 
what has hiuerto proved inexplicable.* For our 
own parts we do not see the reaaon of the adidb- 
non, nor the logic of the inference. There it no 
proo^ that the earl made any such declaration; and, 
even if .he luid, it is not hVely, tiiat 8hakett»eare 
wcMild nave taken the petulant resdives of a aisBp* 
pmnted lover Ibr the settled prindples of his ftitnie. 
hfe. The reascms drawn from the internal evidence 
of the sonnets themsblvei^ <^PP^*>^ to us extreme^ 
inconclusive $ and, in fine, we have rdd 0r. Drake^ 
ten quarto pages, on this head, with rather an un- 
grateful resistance to his powers of ratiocination. 

The only remaiiung article in Shakespeare's mis- 
cellaneous poetry, is his Lover^e CempUdm. Tht 
date of its nrst appearance is unknown ; and* wheX 
is a litde extraordinary, the biographers and com- 
mentators have found nothing connected with it^ 
about which they could raise a dispute. 

But this deficiency of controvernal matter is 
abundantly supplied by the dubious authority of 
some, and the uncertain chronology, of almost 41 
our author's dramas. The nature of our under^ 
taking necessitates us to leave these disputes tif 
those who have greater leisure, and can spare more 
room. We nnist be content to give a chroncdinpesl 
table of our author's plays ; and refer the reader to 
the second volume of Dr. Drake's book, fbr an 
abridgment of the discussion, as to their anthem- 
ticity and time of appeanmce.* 
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c know little of Shakespeare's private life, 
i he resided in London. We learn from his 
sts, however, that the divinity of genius did 
it first, secure him from misfortune and calum- 
Hc commenced as actor at the IRl^tVifeV^t^ • 
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but Avas afterwards engaged at the Globe, of which 
he bt'came a proprietor and manager. Mr. Ifalone 
thinks, he resided near the Bear-garden, in South- 
wark, in 1596. Tlie following year is only remark- 
able for the loss of his only son Hamnet, or Hamlet^ 
and the purchase of a new house at Stratford. In 
X599, he is supposed to have visited Scotland. We 
are told, that, m tliat year, James solicited Elizabeth 
to send him a company of ])laycr8 ; and, from the 
coincidence between the traditions at Dunsinnan, 
and the stories in Macbeth, Sir John Sinclair con- 
jectures, that Shakespeare must have collected his 
materials upon the spot. This conjecture is curi- 
ously rofutcd by Mr. Stoddiirt ; who says the tradi- 
tion is more hkely to be founded upon the play, 
than the play upon the tradition. It is not true, as 
the same author tells us, that Sliakespeare * uni- 
formly* writes the name as if it were pronounced 
Dunsinane, and not, accordii>g to the local accent, 
Dunsinnan. The following passage is enough to 
show, that he accented it in both ways, according 
to the exigences of his metre : — 

Mmehcih iball never vanquish \1 be, ontil 
Great Bimani wood to higli Dunsinane hill 
ShaJl cume against him. 

During our author's residence in London, it wa-? 
his custom to visit Stratford once a vcar ; and his 
name is connected with sor.ic local event or circum- 
stance in several of the villages, through which he 
was necessitated to pass. * Tiie humour of the con- 
stable (in the ,\fidhnimmer A^q-ht^s Dream) he hap- 
pened to take,' says Aubrey, * at Gredon, in Bucks, 
which is the i-oade from London to Stratford, and 
there was living that constable about 1642, when I 
first came to Oxon. Mr. Jos. Howe is of that pa- 
rish, and knew him. Ben Jonson and he did gather 
humours of men duyly, wherever they came.* 

In OxfoH, he used to bate at the Crowu.Inn> 
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kopt by Mp. John Davcnant, tlic father of the jKJeti 
whose wife is said to have been beautiful and ac» 
coinpHshed, and who was himself a ^^at lover of 
filuys. These eircumstanecs R-ave rise to a seanda- 
ious storv, rcconlod bv Wood, which Sir William 
Davenant was not ashamed to think an honour to 
(lis name. When OUIys repeats It, he adds an im- 
provement, u])on tho authority of Hctterton and 
l*o])e. * Tlieir son, youiig' William Bavenant,' sjiys 
he, • was then a little school-boy in the town, of 
about st'ven or eig-lit years old, and so fond also of 
Shakospeart*, that, whenever he heard of his arri- 
val, he would flv from school to see him. One dav, 
dn old townsman ninnin)^ homeward almost out of 
breath, :isked him whither he was posting in that 
heat and hurr}\ He answcwd, to see his ^c/-futher 
— Shakespeare. There's a good boy, said the other, 
b\it have a cure that vou don't take God's name in 
vainc.* 

Shakespeare was in great favour at court, uttder 
the reigns of both Elizabeth and James. The for- 
mer w:w particularly his friend ; and it is to her we 
owe the .Wrtry If'ix'vs of iVindaor. She wished to 
see Falstaff in love ; and, that nothing might be 
wanting to make the story a man'el, tradition adds, 
that he gratified her wishes in a fortnigbt. Nor 
was it with kingfs and queens only that he became 
a favourite. He enjoved the friendship of all the 
learned and witty (JT liis time ; and was an active 
member of the celebrated club, that met at the 
Mermaid-Inn to exhiVn ate their spirits, and tr\' their 
conoquial dexterity. I*idler speaks of the * wit- 
combats' between Shakespeare and Jonson ; and 
other authors, in onler to complete the gratification 
of our curiosity, have furnished a list of their essayf^ 
and repartees. They are in general not only sun- 
ported by no authorliy, — but extremely improbable 
m themselves. We should, for instance, civ1ctV"W*v 
• low opinion both of the wit and oC\Vv« po\\^.e\^«t«ac^ 
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which reigpied at the Mermakl, if the fol 
anecdote is an authentic specimen : ' Mr. Be 
son and Mr. William Shakespeare (it is writ 
the Ashmole MS.) beings merry at a taver 
Jonson begins this for his epitaph. 

Here Ues Ben Jontoo, 
Who wts once one, 

he gives it to Mr. Shakespeare to make u; 
preaentiy writes, 

Tluit, while he Ht^cI, was a tlom thhif , 
And now, being dead, is a ntf-Uung.* 

There are two other anecdotes, which are 
better, and more authentic. They are give 
believe, upon the authori^ of Dr. Berken 
who says, he took the first from a book called 
tkal Characteristics,' 8vo. MS. vol. i. some t 
the Harlean library ; which volume was retur. 
its owner.' 

< Verses by Ben Jonson and Shakespeare, 
sioned by the motto in the Globe theatre — 
JHundua agit UUtrionem : 

JONSOjr. 

l£t but tfage-acfors, all the world displays, 
Where shall we find sptcttHors or their play^ 

SnAKESPKAAE. 

Little, or much, of what we see, we do; 
We are all both ocfsr/ and spectators too.* 

* Whence I copied this letter,' says the sam 
Berkenhurst,' I do not recollect ; but I reme; 
that, at the time of transcribing it, I had no < 
of its authenticity : — 

* FmsND Mablf, 

*I never longed for thy company more 
last night; we were all very meny at the C 
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ied Allcyn did not scruple to affinnin plet- 
jo thy friend Will, that be had stolen hit 
i about tlie qualityes of an actor's excellen- 
Hamlet hys trag^dye, from conversations 
id whicli had passed between them, and 
IS given by Alleyn touching the subject. 
)earc did not take this talk m good sorte ; 
son put an end to the strife, wittylie remark- 
9 affair needeth no contentione ; you stole it 
.^l, no doubt : do not marvel ; have you not 
m act times out of number ? 

G. PllL.* 

espeare is supposed to have quit the stage 
-tor, in 1603, and to have spent the remun- 
lis time in writing phiys, and managing the 
if his tlieatre. His name is among we play- 
lonson's Sig-anttt^ which was acted in 1603 % 
: among those of the Fqx^ which appeared 
!u*s afterwards. This is the only evidence 
)ur predecessors have adduced ; and to us it 
\ to lend their supposition a very slender and 
>a1 support. Many biographers have given 
wronger reasons to prove a quarrel between 
lior and Jonson ; and, whether the fact be so 
the supposition will equally account for the 
\ of his name :i8 an actor in the Fox* 
y be suggested, indeed, that he had already 
f an independence, and stood no longer in 
' tlic gains tlerived from acting. In 1597, he 
icd a house in Stratford, which he called 
!ace : in 160^, he added one hundred and 
icrts of adjoining land, for which he gave 
inds : we find him, three years after, payinff 
mds, for a moiety of the great and smaU 
f Sti-atfonl ; and, in 1613, he purchased a 
nt in Dlackfriars, for which he paid down 80 
, and mortgaged the premises for 60 more. 
. e confess, is sufficiently indkaUvt «€ pTet* 

ni u 
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peritgrt but it to not iJwayi itfe to condudaj ttatt 
man will fbrc^ insgidficairt gaiiii» baeniie hm Iw 
grown tolcnbljr rich ; anditunfortuiMtel^luqiliciii 
. that tibere are, in the reeorda of tlie S iralfc w l ooa^ 
two writa in Wilfiam Shakeapeare'a name* ftr cklitt 
ao * wamJV ihat the biographera aeem aahamed ta 
mention tiie amount.* It must be recollected* abo^ 
that two <tf the idMive puvchaac^ occurred after 1603 1 
and, upon the wliole, it may be well doubted^ wIm* 
ther Snakeapeare was yet aufficiently indepaidMt 
to abandon one of his sourcea id emolument. 

It ia endent, howcTcr, that, even at tlua conteife- 
ed date, he was pre|>aiing to quit the atage, not 
only aa an actor9----but aa a managi^r and a Writer. 
He idready began to depoait the foundationa of a 
retreat in M. age ; and, about the year 1613^ he 
wound op Ins concerns in London, and went to 
spend his last days where he had paased his ftniL 
His biographers We hardly done rooralixing anon 
this event, when thev are summoned to qpecukte 
upon another. On the 9th of July, 1614^ a fire 
broke out in Stratford, which, in less than two hioini^ 
consumed fifty^ur dwellings. Now, Shakei^ene^ 
house, in all probability, was just as combustible as 
any other ; and, if * the Genius of dramatic poetiy 
sighed oyer his determination' to quit the stage, 
what would ^e have done, had his house been burst 
to the ground ? "^ 

We know not how he occupied his time at Btni* 
ford ; but, whatever may be the notion of hia bio- 
graphers, he probably did not think it benea^ ium 
to superintend the cuhivation of his farm. We do 
not see for what other reason, he should buy lOT 
acres of land ; nor why, as we are told, he ^i^m, 
soon after his arrival, engage in a neg^iation ftr 
more. About the year 1614, according to Mr. Who* 
ler, there was a design to inclose Welcombe-field, 
wliich was adioining Shakespeare's place, and fron 
which were drawn a portion of his tithes. He waa^ 
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refore, doubly interested; and, from the mi- 
ca kept by Thomas Green, clerk of the corpora- 
I, it appears, that he was very anxious to effect 

enclosure. Mr. Wheler has published some 
racts from these minutes. 
Jovis, 17. No. (1614). My cosen Shakspeare 
lying^ yesterday to town, (London), I went to 
him how he (hd. He told me, that thev assured 

they ment to enclose no further than the Got 

bush, and so upp straight (leaving out pt. of 
Dyngles to the field), to the gate in Clopton 
g and take in Salsbur)''s piece ; that they mean 
iprile to svcy. the land and then to gyve satis- 
ion and not before: and he and Mr. Hall, 
ikespcare's son-in-law, probably present,) say 
' think y will be nothing done at all.* 
he negotiation continued for more than a montli 
"er ; but Shakespeare and his son-in-law were 
t : — tlic corporation did nothing at all ; and the 
s remained open until 1774. 
n the 25th of Februaiy, our author drew tip his 
; which was executed on the 25th of the fol- 
ng month. He tells us, that he was then * in 
ect healtli;* and probably he did not dream 
tlie event would so soon justify his precaution, 
know not what his disorder was ; nor when it 
menccd : but, in one Httle montli from the ex- 
ion of his will, it brought him to the grave. He 
buried in Stratford church ; and, as it seems to 
: been a practice to dig up corpses and deposit 
1 in the charnel-house, he provided a^nst 

a violation of his own remains, by ordering a 
itone to be laid over his g^ve, and inscribed 

the following anathema : — 

Good Frnid nir Jetaf SAKE focbetr 
To diGG THE DVat EocloAied HERe 
Blew be THE Ma n y ■puret THs «tOM% 
Aad evnt be He y. movei my Voxvn. 
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Tlie w iUior *i ftiea^ leem to bare thoqgii^lfcrt 
he needed •« more tfileiidid momiineiit, fknd a Imp 
damnatory epitqih; and one wai accordingly erected 
about the year 1633. Beneath an arch, and between 
two Corinihian cohimns of bhck maxble, a tNial» 
which» tradition Mm was taken from a cM alter 
nature, repreaentea die poet in a sitting poatQK^ 
with a cushion spread before him, a pen in bis 
right hand, and a. serott under the left. Upon ^e 
entabhtmre, there are the Shakespeare wmm, «■»> 
mounted by a death's bead, with an mfimt vtiitig m 
each side ; the one on the rwbt supporting a qiede; 
that on ^e left, with closed eyes, resting the n^jbH 
hand upon a skull, and hokhng an inTOted tmtk 
in the other. Below the cuihion, there is a taUet 
with the fallowing aorry inscription :— 



JaiBrfo PyHfB, fBBb Soemten, vie 
Tena Rgit, popvlot mMict, Olyapot iMlKt. 

aca J panencer, why goesc thoa by w lint 
Bead, if dMU cuiit,wliom cnvioui death hath plMt 
Widiin Ait Uoonmait, Shake^eare; wiA whoaw 
<laid( BatTTO Ale; wfaote nane dodi dedc ji loaiba 
Plar move than CMti ^ neth all yt. he hath writt, 
Leaves RiiDK art, bn page to terve his wict. 

Obiit Aao. Doi. 1610. JBtatit 83. Die as A^ 



The bust abovementioned, like almost eveiy 
dung else connected with Shakespeare, has been 
the occasion <^ some controversy. Britton suppoaea 
it to have been erected by the son-in-law, Dr. HaB; 
and neither he, nor Dugdalc, nor Langbaine, baa 
the least doubt, that it was intended for aii accurate 
resemblance of our author's person. According to- 
the &shion of the times, the likeness was com* 
pleted with paint. The'^hands and face were of a 
flesh colour ; the eyes of a light hazle ; the hair 
and beard of aubtim ; and the doublet of scarlet, 
covered with a loose black ^wn, without sleeves. 
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In 1748, one hundred and twenty years after its 
erection, l^Ir. John Ward, the g^randfather of Mrs. 
Siddons and Mr. Kemble, caused it to be repaired 
and repainted, from the profits of Othello for a 
ni^ht. In 1793, Mr. Malone thought it needed re- 
paups of a different sort. The face, in his judgment, 
contained an expression of ' pertness ;' and, to set- 
tie, at once, the question of resemblance, he caused 
the whole to be daubed over with two coats of white 
paint. We know not how he should conceive himself 
authorised to do such an act ; and he could hardly 
have been dbappointed, when he found it drew 
upon him the execration of all Shakespeare's idola- 
ters. In the Album at Stratford church, Mr. Wheler 
|bund the following epigram : — 

Stranger, to whom thU Menninent n ihowB, 
Invoke the poet^i eunet on Malone ; 
Whose meddling zeal his bartnroiu uste dhplayi. 
And daabi his tomtMtone, as he niarr*d bis Plays. 

The house of our author feU into hands stiJl more 
barbarous. It was originally built by Sir Hugh 
Clopton, in the time of Henry VII. ; and, about a 
hundred years after Shakespeare's death, it came into 
the possession of a second Sir Hugh Clopton, who 
modernized it, both inside and out. When he died, 
about the year 1750, his executors sold the place to 
a Reverend Francis Gastrill, vicar of Frodsham, in 
Cheshire; who would have better consulted his 
own peace and good name, had he remained where 
he was. In 1609, king James, in order to introduce 
the manufacture of silk, imported, from the conti- 
nent, many hundred tliousands of mulberry-trees. 
Shakespeare procui'cd one, and is said to have 
planted it with his own hands. After bis death, ii 
became an object of curiosity; and every person, 
who came to view the house, must be shown the 
mulbeny tree. These calls at last grew tY0\i\>\QiSO\\\^ 
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to tlie Bevftcnd Hr. GMtrill ( and* toM«wfci»- 
ture Tucatioiiy and take revenge ftir wn yai^ kn 
catiaed the tree to be hewn down and eat lado fM 
wood. The greater part, however, waa aoon 



purcfaaaed by a ndgfaboniing watch-nakcr; «1» 
tamed all uie fragmenta to profitaUe oae, bv 
making them into iniall bowl% goblet% tiwrkpiriy 
casei^ tobaooo-atoppen^ and ao fwth. Thcr e T n i end 
proprietor next became weary of pa^ngthe pooi^ 
ratea upon a houae in Strat ford, when he reaidadn 
part otthe 3rear in Litchfield. He, thercfov^lpafc 
another short cut to rid himself of thia biirdMB.' 
He razed New Place to the ^poond ; aold the an* 
terialBi and left Stratfbtd anndat the earrratiotaf 
its inhabitants. 

Shakespeare waa a ' handsome well 8hi9>ed OM^ 
(says Aubrey) r&y good company, and of a veiy 
ready and pleasant and smooth wit.' Hia.feDov 
comediana praise him equally for * imitating* and 
* expresang* nature ; and the works of all tae co- 
temporary poets are replete with admiration, al- 
most idolatrous, of lus amiable mannera and inex- 
haustable wit. Praiae from such a source can hafd^f 
be sumected of impartiality ; for the oMeat of o«r 
poets has not only classed his brethren with pai- 
pers,— but says they are noted for their envy of 
each other :— 

Ka) «9«XP^ ^'7*Xv f^ytif, mm Milot Mdy. 



Shakeq>eare had one son, and two daughters. Sn- 
sanna, hia eldest and fiiyourite child, was married to 
Dr. John Hall, a phyaidan ; and died in 1649, at tbt 
tt^ of 5%. Her daughter, and only cluld, waa maf^ 
r^d first to a Mr. Thomas Nashe, and afterwaida to 
Sir John Bernard of Abington ; by neither of whoM 
had she any issue. Hammet, the son, and Judetii^ 
the second daughter, were twins. The former died 
at the age of 12, in 1596. The ktter waa married 
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to one Mr. Thomas Quincy ; bj whom she had three 
sons, who all died wiUiout issue : and she died herself 
in 1662, at the age of 77. 

It is now the fashion to speak with contempt of 
Shakespeare's minor poems. We are far from 
thinking', that they merit aU the praise bestowed 
upon them by cotemporary readers ; and quite as 
far from thinking, that they deserve all the neglect 
which they have experienced by posterity. The 
Venus and Adonis, in particular, may be conmdered 
as the first rank product of a mind, which, for the 
variety and excellence of its fruits, has never been 
surpassed, either in ancient or modem times ; of a 
mind which seems to have pervaded the whole 
creation ; which not only sympathised with all the 
human race, — but entered into the feelings of brute 
animals, and even makes thought and sensation ap- 
propriate to inanimate objects. This poem would 
furnish us with illustrations of all Shakespeare's 
most prominent characteristics : — ^his love of con- 
trast; his masterly skill in human passions; his 
fidelity in the description of external nature, and 
his peculiar feUcity in the choice of appropriate 
lang^uage. It was written, however, in the season 
of youth, when the brain is hot and feverish. Its 
licentiousness was once its greatest recommenda- 
tion ; but it has now sunk into comparative obscu- 
rity ; and, 80 long as we are concerned for the in- 
terests of morality, we cannot wish, that it may 
ag^n become popular. 

The Bape of Lucrece is a much longer, and a 
much duller, production. It may have been intend- 
ed as^an antedote to Ventu and Adwnis ; but the 
poison is as delicious as the antedote is insipid ; and 
thousands would swallow the one, who could scarce- 
ly be made to taste the other. The Lovei^a Com- 
plaint, and the Passionate Pilgrim, are written with 
more spirit; and many of the Sonnets have consi- 
derable smoothness of Versification, and \>rvV!t^AXv^'^ 
of thoug^it. 
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TO TBI 

BIGHT HON. HENRY WRIOTHB8LT, 

SABL Of SOimUXPTOITy AS9 BAB09 OF TlTCBtUU. 
RIOBT BONOURABLE, 

I KHow not how I ihall offend in decUcsdng WKf' 
unpolitlied Mnet to yonr lordahip, nor how the 
worid will censure me for choosing so i/tgoa^ s 
prop to support so weak a burthen : only if ymtt 
honour seem but pleased, I account myself higfal|f 
praised, and vow to take adTantage of an idle hnmb 
till I have honoured you with some graver kbonr. 
But if the first heir of my invention prove deftm- 
ed, I shall be sorry it had so noble a god&thei^ and 
never after ear so barren a land, for fear it yield 
me still so bad a harvest. I leave it to your ho- 
nourable survey, and your honour to your heart's 
content ^ which I nk may always answer your 
own wuht and the wnd's hopefiil expectation. 
Your honour's in all duty, 

WILLIAII SBAKBSrBABB. 



VENUS AND ADONIS. 



*s as the Sun with purple coloured face 
lad ta'en his last leave of the weeping* morn, 
ie-cheek'd Adonis hied him to the chase ; 
lunting he lov'd, but love he laugh'd to scorn : 
k-thoughted Venus makes amain unto him, 
1 like a bold-fac'd suitor 'gins to woo him. 

Iirice fairer than myself," thus she beg^, 
The field's chief flower, sweet above compare, 
in to all nymphs, more lovely than a man, 
lore white and red than doves or roses are ; 
ure that made thee, with herself at strife, 
ht that the world hatli ending with thy life. 

ouchsafe, thou wonder, to alight thy steed, 
.nd rein his proud head to the saddle bow ; 
loa wilt deig^ this favour, for thy meed, 
. thousand honey secrets shalt thou know : 
« come and sit, where serpent never hisses, 
I, being set. Til smother thee with kisses. 

nd yet not cloy thy lips with loath'd satiety, 
ut rather famish them amid tlicir plenty, 
ung them red and pale with fresh variety ; 
'en kisses short as one, one long as twenty : 
immer's day will seem an hour but short, 
ng wasted in such time-beguiling a^ort." 
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With this» ahe wiietli on lik tmttt^ta^ p4iD» 
The precedent of pith and liveBhood, 

And, trembling in her paanon, ctlb it baln^ 
Earth's torereign mIyc to do a g o dd e n good: 

Being so enrag'd, desire doth lend her fotoe» 

Courageooaly to phick him from his hoive. 

Over one trm the histy Conner's rdm, 
Under the odier was the tender bogr» 

Who blush'd and pouted in a doll disdi^ 
With leaden appetite^ unapt to tdj ; 

She, red and hot, as coals of gtoving ftre» 

He red for shame^ but frosty in deifa^. 

The studded bridle on H ragged bougli 
Nimbly she fiurten% (O how quick i» kire !) 

The steed is stalled ap» and even now 
To tie the rider ahe begins to prore : 

Backward she push'd him, as she would be tkMlIf 

And govem'd him in strength, though not in 



So soon WIS she along, as he was down. 
Each leaning on their elbows and their lupts 

Now doth she stroke his cheek, now doth hefiNNnb 
And 'gins to chide, but soon she stops hb lipt; 

And kissing speaks, with lustful language brokov 

" If thou wik chide, thy lips shall never open." . 



He bums with bariiftil shame ; she with her 
Doth quench the maiden burning of his chiteki; 

Then with her windy nghs, and gulden haii% 
To fan and blow tibem dry again she seeks : 

He says, she is immodest, blames her 'miss { 

What follows more, she smothers with a kiss< 
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Even as an empty eagfle, stop by fast» 
Tires with her beak on feathers, flesh» and bone. 

Shaking her wings, devouring all in haste. 
Till either gorge be stuff'd^ or prey be gone ; 

Even so she kiss'd his brow, his c^eek, his chin. 

And where die ends, she doth anew begin. 

Forc'd to content, but never to obey, 
Panting he lies, and breathing in her face ; 

She feedeth on the steam, as on a prey, 
And calls it heavenly moisture, air of grace. 

Wishing her cheeks were gardens full of flowers. 

So they were dew'd with such distilling showers. 

Look how a bird lies tangled in a net. 

So fasten'd in her arms Adonis lies ; 
Pure shame and aw'd resistance made him fret. 

Which bred more beauty in his angry eyes : 
Rain added to a river that is rank. 
Perforce will force it overflow the bank. 

Still she entreats, and prettily entreats. 
For to a pretty ear she tunes her tale ; 

Still is he sullen, still he low'rs and frets, 
'Twixt crimson shame and anger, ashy-pale ; 

Being red, she loves him best ; and, being white. 

Her best is better'd with a more dehght. 

JLook how he can, she cannot choose but love ; 

And by her fair immortal hand she swears 
From his soft bosom never to remove. 

Till he take truce with her contending tears. 
Which long have rain'd, making her cheeks m\ie\, , 
And one sweet kiss shaU pay this coutitle^ d'eVA.. 

Voz, III. E 
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Upon this pitmiiBe cBd lie ndae hSi ehin^ * 

Like a ^-dapper peering^ through a wvre^ 

Who being look'd on, ducks at quickly in ; 
So suffers he to give what she did crave ; 

But when her lips were ready for his pay. 

He winks, and turns his lips another way. 

Never did passenger in summer's heat 
More thirst for drink, than she for this good torn. 

Her help nhe sees, but help she cannot get ; ^ 
She bathes in water, yet in fire must bum : 

" Oh pity," 'gan she cry, «* flint-heatted boy; 

"Hs but a kiss I beg ; why art thou coy ? 

" I have been woo*d, as I entreat thee now. 
Even by the stem and direful g^ of war, 

Whose nnewy neck in battle ne'er did bow. 
Who conquers where he comes, in every jar ; 

Vet hath he been my captive and my slave, 

And begg'd for that which thou unask'd shall have. 

** Over my altars hath he hung his lance. 
His batter'd shield, his uncontrolled crest. 

And for my sake hath leam'd to sport and danee. 
To coy, to wanton, daUy, smile, and jest ; 

Scorning his churlish drum, and ensign red. 

Making my arms his field, Ids tent my bed, 

" Thus him that over-rul'd, I oversway'd. 
Leading him prisoner in a red-rosa chain : 

Strong^temper*d steel his stronger strength obey'd. 
Yet was he servile to my coy disdain. 

O be not proud, nor brag not of thy might. 

For mast'ring her that foiPd the god of figlit. 
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'< Touch but my lips with those ^r lips of thine 
(Though mine be not so fkir, yet are they red) 

1'he kiss shall be thine own as well as mine : — 
What see'st thou in the ground ? holdup thy head ; 

Look in mine eye-balls where thy beauty lies : 

Then why not Ups on lips, since eyes on eyes ? 

** Art thou asham'd to kiss ? then wink again, 
And I will wink, so shall the day seem night ; 

JLove keeps his revels inhere there be but twain. 
Be bold to play, our sport is not in sight : 

These blue-vein'd violets whereon we lean. 

Never can blab, nor know they what we mean. 

•* The tender spring upon thy tempting lip 

Shows thee unripe j yet may'st thou well be tasted i 

Make use of time, let not advantage slip ; 
Beauty within itself should not be wasted : 

Fair flowers that are not gathered in their prime, 

Rot and consume themselves in little time. 

** Were I hard favoured, foul, or wrinkled old, 
111 natur'd, crooked, churUsh, harsh in voiee, 

0*erwom, despised, rheumatic, and cold. 

Thick-sighted, barren, lean, and lacking juice. 

Then might'st thou pause, for then I were not for 

But having no defects, why dost abhor me ? [thee ; 

" Thou canst not see one wrinkle in my brow ; 

Mine eyes are g^y, and bright, and quick in turn- 
My beauty as the spring doth yearly gfrow, [ing ; 

My flesh is soft and plump, my marrow burning ; 
My smooth moist hand, were it with thy hand felt. 
Would in thy palm dissolve, or aeem to meV\. 
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" Bid me diicoune, I will* enchant thine ear, 

Or, like a fairy, trip upon the green. 
Or, like a nymph, with long diahevell'd hair. 

Dance on the sandi, and yet no footing seen : 
Love is a spirit all compact of fire. 
Not gross to sink, but light, and will aspire. 

" Witness this primrose bank whereon I he ; [me ; 

These forceless flowers Hke sturdy trees support 
Two streng^less doves will draw me through the sky. 

From mom till night, even where I list to spon me ; 
Is love so light, sweet boy, and may it be 
That thou shouldst think it heavy unto thee ? 

" Is thine own heart to thine own face affected f 
Can thy rig^t hand seize love upon thy left ? 

Then woo thyself, be of thy self rejected. 

Steal thine own freedom, and complain of theft. 

Narcissus so, himself himself forsook. 

And dy'd to kiss his shadow in the brook. 

** Torches are made to light, jewels to wear. 
Dainties to taste, fresh beauty for tlic use. 

Herbs for their smell, and sappy plants to bear ; 
Things growing to themselves are growth's abuse : 

Seeds spring from seeds, and beauty breadeth beau- 

Thou wert begot — ^to get it is thy duty. [ty. 

" Upon the Sarth's increase why should'st thank fttd. 
Unless the earth with thy increase be fed P 

By law of Nature thou art bom to breed. 
That thine may live when thou thyself aort dead : 

And so in spite of death thou dost survive, 

in that thv Ukcncss still is left alive.** 
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By this, the love-sick queen begmn to sweat. 
For, where they lay, the shadow had forsook them. 

And Titan, tired in the mid-day heat. 
With burning' eye did hotly overlook them; 

Wishing Adonis had his team to guide. 

So he were like him, and by Venus' side. 

And now Adonis, with a lazy spright. 
And with a heavy, dark, disliking eye. 

His low'ring brows overwhelming his &ir sight. 
Like misfy vs^nmrs when they blot the sky. 

Souring his cheeksi, cries, ** Fie ! no more of love ; 

The Sun doth bum my face ; I must remove." 

" Ah me," quoth Venus, " young, and so unkind '. 

What bare excuses mak'st thou to be gone ! 
I'll sigh celestial breath, whose gentle wind - 

Shall cool the heat of this descending Sun ; 
I'll make a shadow for thee of my hairs ; 
If they bum too, I'll quench tliem with my teai*s. 

" The sun that shines from Heaven shines but warm. 
And lo, I he between that sun and thee ; 

The heat I have from thence doth little harm. 
Thine eye darts forth the fire that burneth mc ■ 

And were I not. immortal, life were done. 

Between this heavenly and earthly Sun. 

** Art thou obdurate, flinty, hard as steel. 
Nay more than flint, for stone at rain relentetli i 

Art thou a woman's son, and canst not feel 
What 'tis to love ? how want of love tormenteth ? 

O had thy mother borne so bad a imnd, 

she had not bvoiiffht forth thee, but died \m!i5L\\\0L. 

F '^ 
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'' What am I, tbat tluw shoukl'st contemn me thw? 

Or what gfreat dang^ dwells upon my suit P 
What were thy &ps the worse for one poor kisa^? 

Speak fair ; but speak ^r words, or else be mute . 
Give me one kiss, 111 give it thee ag^ain. 
And one for interest, if thou wilt have twain. 

'< Fie, lifeless picture, cold and senseless stone. 
Well-painted idol, image, dull and dead. 

Statue, contenting but the eye alone. 
Thing Kke a man, but of no woman bred ; 

Thou art no man, though of a man's complexion. 

For men will kiss even by their own direction." 

This said, impatience chokes her pleading tongue. 
And swelling passion doth provoke a pause ; 

Red cheeks and fiery eyes blaze forth her wrong ; 
Being judge in love, she cannot right her cause : 

And now she weeps, and now she fain would speak. 

And now her sobs do lier intendments break. 

Sometimes she shakes her head, and then his hand, 
Now g^zeth she on him, now on the ground ; 

Sometimes her arms enfold him like a band ; 
She would, he will not in her arms be bound ; 

And when from thence he struggles to be gone. 

She locks her lily fingers, one in one. 

" Fondling," she saith, ** since I have hemm'd thee 
Within the circuit of this ivory pale, [here, 

I'll be the park, and thou shalt be my deer : 
Feed where thou wilt, on mountain or in dale ; 

Graze on my lips ; and if those hills be dry, 

Stny low^T, where the pleaaaxvX ioMTvVacini&^aL^fe. 
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'* Within mn limit ia relief emragfa. 
Sweet bottoni-gras^ and high defightful phioj 

Round tning hUlbckB, brakes obacare and roug^ 
To shelter th«e f^m tempest and from rain; 

Then be my dear, nnce I am such a park ; 

No dog shall rouse thee, though a thousand bark.'* 

At this Adonis smiles^ as in disdain. 

That in each cheek appeiirs a pretty dimple : 

Love made those hollows, if himself were sAain, 
He roig^t be buried in a tomb so simple ; 

Foreknowing well, if there he came to lie, 

Why there love liv^d, and there he could not die. 

These lovely caves, these round-enchanting pits, 
Open'd their mouths to swallow Venus^ liking : 

Being mad before, how dodi she now for wits ? 
Struck dead at first, what needs a second striking : 

Poor queen of love, in thine own law forlorn, 

To love a cheek that smiles at thee in scorn ! 

Now which way shall she turn ? what shall she say ? 

Her words are done, her woes the more increasing. 
The time is spent, her object will away. 

And from her twining arms doth urge releasing : 
** Pity," she cries ; "some favour — some remorse 
Away he springs, and hasteth to his horse. 

But lo, ftom forth a copse thkt neighbours by, 
A breeding jennet, lusty, young, and proud, 

Adonis' trampling courser doth espy. 
And forth she rushes, snorts, and neighs aloud : 

The strong-neck'd steed, being tied \mlo v^tce^) 

^reaketh his rein, and to her straight goe^^v^^. 



» 
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'< I know not love,* quuth lie, * nor will I know it. 
Unless it be a boar, and then I chase it : 

'Tis much to borrow, and I will not owe it ; 
My love to love is love but to disgrace it ; 

For I have heard it is a life in death. 

That laugh% and weeps, and all but with a breatli 

<^ Who wears a .garment shapeless and unfinished? 

Who plucks the bud before one leaf put forth ^ 
If springing things be any jot diminished. 

They wither in their prime, prove nothing worth r 
l^he colt that's back'd and burthen'd being young. 
Juoseth his pride, and never waxeth strong. 

^ You hurt my hand with wringing ; let us part. 
And leave this idle theme, this bootless chat : 

Remove your siege from my unyielding heart ; 
To love's alarm it will not ope the gate. 

Dismiss your vows, your feigned tears, your flattery; 

For where a heart is hard, they make no battery.*' 

** What ! canst thou talk," quoth she, " hast thou v 
tongue ? 

would thou hadst not, or I had no hearing ! 
Thy mermaid's voice hath done me double wrong i 

1 had my load before, now press'd with bearing 
Melodious discord, heavenly tune liarsh-i|ounding, 
Earth's deep-sweet music, and heart's deep-sorr 

wounding. 

"Had I no eyes, but ears, myjcars would lov<' 
That inward beauty and invisible ; 
Vol, m. F 
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Op, were I deaf, thy outward parts would move 

Each part in me that were but sensible : 
Thoug-h neither -eyes nor ears, to hear nor see. 
Vet sliould I be in love, by touching thee. 

'* Say, that the sense of feeling were bereft mc. 
And that I could not sec, nor hear, nor touch. 

And nothing but the vcrj' smell were left me, 
Yet would my love to thee be still as much ; 

For from the still'tory of thy face excelling 

I'oraes breath perfum'd, that breathelh love by 
smelling. 

" ButO, what banquet wert tliou to tlie taste, 
Being nurse and feeder of the other four! 

Would they not wish the feast should ever last. 
And bid Suspicion double-lock the door ? 

I. est Jealousy, that sour unwelcome guest. 

Should, by his stealing in, disturb the feast." 

Oiirc more the niby-colour'd portal opcnM, 
Which to his speech did honey passage yield > 

I .ike a rod mom, that ever vet betokened 
Wreck to the sea-man, tempest to the field, 

Sorrow to shepherds, woe unto the birds, 

(iust and foul flaws to herdmen and to herds. 

This ill presage advisedly she marketh: 
Kven as the wind is hush'd before it raineth, 

Ov as the wolf doth grin before he barketh. 
Or as the beny breaks before it s^ncth. 

Or like the deadly bullet of a gun. 

Mis mc.ining struck her ere his words beg^. 
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And at his look she flatly falleth town. 

For looks kill love, and love by looks reviveth. 

A smile recures the wounding of a frown, 

But blessed bankrupt, that by love so thriveth ! 

The silly boy believing she is dead. 

Claps her pale cheek, till clapping makes it red ; 

And in amaze brake off his late intent. 

For sharply he did think to reprehend her. 

Which cunning love did wittily prevent : 
Fair fall the wit that can so wejl defetid her ! 

For on the grass she lies as she were sl^n. 

Till his breath breatheth life in her again. 

He wrings her nose, he strikes her on Jlie cheeks, 
He bends her fingers, holds her pulses hard ; 

He chafes her lips, a thousand ways he seeks 
To mend the hurt that his unkindness marr*d ; 

He kisses her ; and she, by her good will. 

Will never rise, so he will kiss her still. 

The night of sorrow now is turn'^ to day : 
Her two blue windows faintly she up-heavetlj, 

JLike the fair Sun, when in his fresh array 

He chfeers the morn, and all tlie world rclievctii: 

And as the bright Sun glorifies the sky, 

So is her face illumined with her eye, 

Whose beams upon his hjurless face are fix'd, 
As if from thence they borrow'd all their shine. 

Were never four such lamps together mix'd, 
Had not his clouded with his brows* repine ; 

But hers, which tlu'ough the crystal tears gave l\^l\t» 

Khone Uke the Moon, in water seen by ivi^\\\.. 
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*•' O, where am ft" quotli she, ** in Earth or Hea- 
ven, 

Or in the ocean drench'd, or in the fire ? 
What hour is this ? or mom or weary even ? 

Do I delight to die, or life desire ? 
But now I liWd, and life was deatli's annoy ; 
But now I dy'd, and death was lively joy. 

" O thou didst kill me ; — ^kill me once again : 
Thy eyes' shrewd tutor, that hard heart of thine, 

Hath taught theni scornful tricks, and such disdain, 
That they have murder'd this poor heart of mine; 
. And these mine eyes, true leaders to their queen,* 

But for thy piteous lips no more had seen. 

• 

" I^ong may they kiss each other, for this cure ! 

Oh, never let their crimson liveries wear ! 
And as they last, their verdure still endure, 

To drive infection from the dangerous year ! 
That the star-gazers, having writ on deatli. 
May say, the plague is banish'd by thy breath. 

" Pure lips, sweet seals in my soft lips imprinted, 
What bargains may I make, still to be sealing ? 

To sell myself I can be well contented. 

So thou wilt buy, and pay, and use good dealing; 

Which purchase if thou make, for fear of slips, 

Set thy seal-manual on my wax-red lips. 

" A thousand kisses buys my heart from me ; 

And pay them at thy leisure, one by one. 
W^hat is ten hundred kisses unto thee ? 

Are they not quickly told, and quickly gone ? 
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^uy, for non-payment that the debt should double. 
Is twenty hundred kisses suph a trouble i" 

** Fair queen/* quoth he, " if any love you owe mc, 
Measure my strangeness with my unripe years ; 

Before I know myself, seek not to know me ; 
No fisher but the ung^wn fry forbears ; 

The mellow plumb doth fall, the green sticks fast. 

Or, being early pluck'd, is sour to taste. 

** Look, tlie world's comforter, with weary g^t. 
His day's hot task hath ended in the west : 

The owl, night's herald, slirieks, 'tis very late ; 
The sheep are gone to fold, birds to their nest; 

The coal-black clouds that shadow Heaven's light. 

Do summon us tovpart, and bid good night. 



** Now let me say good night, and so say you ; 

If you will say so, you shall have a kiss." 
** Good night," quoth she ; and.ere he says adieu. 

The honey fee of parting tender'd is : 
Her ai'ms do lend his neck a sweet embrace ; 
Incorporate then they seem ; face grows to face. 

• 

Till, breathless, he disjoin'd, and backward drew 
The heavenly moisture, that sweet coral mouth. 

Whose precious taste her thirsty lips well knew, 
Whereon they surfeit, yet complain on drought : 

He with her plenty press'd, she faint with dearth, 

(Their hps together glew'd) fall to the earth. 

_Vow quick desire hath caught her yielding prey, 
And glutton-Uke she feeds, yet xv^vet ^\\!l^N^\-. 

F 2 
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Her lips a3*e conquerors, his lips obey, 

Paying what ransom the insulter willeth ; 
Whose vulture thought doth pitch the price so high, 
That she will draw his lips* rich treasure dry. 

And having felt the sweetness of tlie spoil. 
With blind-fold fury she begins to forage ; 

Her (kce doth reek and smoke, her blood doth boil, 
And careless lust stirs up a desperate courage; 

Planting oblivion, beating reason back. 

Forgetting shame's pure blush, and honour's wrack. 

Hot, faint, and weary, with her hard embracing. 
Like a wild bird being tam'd with too much han- 
dling. 

Or as the fleet-foot roe, that's tir'd with chasing. 
Or like the froward infant, still'd with dandJiing, 

He now obeys, and now no more resisteth, 

While she takes all she can, not all she listeth. 

What wax so frozen but dissolves with tempering. 
And yields at last to every light impression ? 

Things out of hope are compass'd oft with vent'ring. 
Chiefly in love, whose leave exceeds commission: 

Affection faints not hke a pale-fac'd coward. 

But then woos best, when most his choice is froward. 

When he did frown, O had she then gave over. 
Such nectar from his lips she had not suck'd. 

Foul words and frowns must not repel a lover ; 
What though the rose have pricks? yet is it 
pluck'd : 

Were beauty under twenty locks kept fast. 

Vet Jove breaks through, and i^ivcV&xVv&Tii ^ «t last. 
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For pity now she can no more detain him ; 

The poor fool prays her that he may depart : 
She is resolv'd no longer to restrain him ; 

Bids him farewell, and look well to her heart. 
The which, by Cupid's bow -she doth protest. 
He carries thence incaged in his breast 

" Sweet boy," she sayi^ "this nig^t I'D waste in 
sorrow. 

For my sick heart commands mine eyes to watch. 
Tell me, love's master, shall we meet to-morrow ? 

Say, shall we ? shall we P wilt thou make the 
He tells her, no ; to-morrow he intends . [match ?" 
To hunt the boar with certain of his friends. 

• 
** The boar !" quoth she ; whereat a sudden pale, 

like lawn being spread upon the blushing rose. 
Usurps her cheeks ; she trembles at his tale. 

And on his neck her yoking arms she throws : 
She sinketh down, still hanging on his neck. 
He on her belly falls, she on her back. 

Now is she in the very lists of love, 

r Her champion mounted for the hot encounter : 

All is imaginary she doth prove, 

He will not manage her, although he mount her ; 
That worse than Tantalus* is her annoy, 
To clip Elysium, and to lack her joy. 

Even as poor birds, deceived with painted g^pes. 
Do surfeit by the eye, and pine the maw. 

Even so she languisheth in her mishaps, 
As those poor birds that helpless bemea avN • 
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The warm eOects which she in him finds misbing. 
Slic seckii to kindle witli continual kiiMing. 

Out all in vain: good queen, it will not be ; 

She hath a^say'd as much as may be proved; 
Jlcr pleading hath dcscrvM a greater fee ; 

She's love, slie loves, and yet she is not lov'd. 
" Fie, fie !" he saj s, "you crush me ; let me go ; 
You have no reason to wilhliold me so." 

** Thou hadst been gone," quoth she, " sweet bo> 
ere this, [boar 

But that thou told'st me, thou would'st hunt th- 
O be advisM ; th u know'st not what it is 

With javelin's point a churlish swine to gore. 
Whose tushes, nevcr-shcatli'tl, he whettcth still, 
Like to a mortal butcher, Ijcnt to kill. 

** On his bow-back he hath a buttle set 
Of bristly pikes, tliat ever threat his foes ; 

His eyes, like glow-worms shine when he dotiifrct 
His snout digs sepulchres where'er he goes; 

Being mov'd, he strikes whute'cr is in his way. 

And whom he strikes his crooked tushes slay. 

• 

*'His brawny sides, with liairy bristles arm'd. 
Are better proof than thy spear's point can enter 

His short thick neck cannot be easily harm'd; 
Being ireful, on the lion he will venture ; 

The tiiorny brambles and embmcing bushes. 

As fearful of liim, part ; througii m iiojn he rushw. 

" Alas! he nought esteems that face of thine. 
To whkh JiOVc's eye \»aytt tributiiry ^azcs; 



et him keep his loathsome cabin still ; 
Lity hath nought to do with such foul fiends, 
not within his danger by thy will ; 
y that thrive well, take counsel of their friends, 
thou did'st name the boar, not to dissenfble, 
1 thy fortune, and my joints did trenble. 

t thou not mark my face ? was it hot white ? 
'st thou not signs of fear hirk in mine eye ^ 
I not faint ? And fell I not downright ? 
bin my bosom, whereon thou dost lie, 
ding heart pants, beats, and takes no rest, 
ke an earthquake, shakes thee on my breast 

where love reigns, disturbing Jealousy 
h call himself affection's centinel ; 
false alarms, suggesteth mutiny, 
L in a peaceful hour doth cry, hilly hill * 
np'ring gentle love with his desire, 



I 
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*' And more than so, presenteth to mine eye 
The picture of an angry-chafing boar, 

Umlcr whose sharp fangs on his back doth lie 
An image like thyself, all stuin'd with gt)re ; 

Whose blood upon the fresh flowers being slied. 

Doth make them droop with grief, and hang the 
head. 

*" What should I do, seeing thee so indeed, 

'rtiat trembling at th' imagination, 
'J'he thought of it doth make my faint heart bleed ? 

And fear doth teach it divination : 
I prophesy tliy death, my living sorrow, 
li thou encounter with the boar to-morrow. 

** But if thou needs will hunt, be ruPd by me ; 

Uncouple at the timorous flying hare. 
Or at the fox, which lives by subtilty, 

Or at a roe, which no encounter dare : 
Pursue tliese fearful creatures o'er the downs, , 

And on tliy well-breath'd horse keep with thy I 
hounds. 

'"• And when thou hast on foot tlie purblind hare, ■ 
Mark the poor wretcli to oversliut his troubles, 

How he out-ruMS tlie wind, and with what care 
He cranks and crosses, with a thousand doubles : 

The many niusits through the which he g^es. 

Are Uke a labyrinth to amaze his foes. 

*' Sometimes he runs among the flock of sheep. 
To make the cunning hounds mistake their smell ; 

\nd sometime where eartli-delving conies keep. 
To stop the loud pursuers in their yell ; 
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(ometime sorteth with a herd of deer ; 
ir de^iscth shifts ; vnt waits on fear : 

there his smell with others being- mingled, 
: hot scent-snuffing hounds are driven to doubt, 
ig their clamorous cry till they have singled • 
h much ado the cold fault cleanly out ; 
do they spend their mouths : Echo replies, 
mother chase were in the skies. 

ihis, poor Wat, far off upon a hill, 
ids on his hinder legs with listening car. 
arken if his foes pursue him still; 
»n their loud alarums he doth hear ; 
DW his grief may be compared well 
e sore-sick, that hears tlie passing bell. 

n shalt thou see the dew-bedabbled wretch 
n, and return, indenting with the way; 
snvious briar his weary legs doth scratch, 
h shadow makes him stop, each murmur sta\ 
isery is trodden on by many, 
>eing low, never reliev'd by any. 

quietly, and hear a little more ; 

, do not struggle, for thou, shalt not riso 

tke thee hate the hunting of the boar, 

ike thyself, thou hear'st me moraliz<\ 

ing this to that, and so to so ; 

ve can comment upon every woe. 

ire did I leave r" — " No matter where," 

quoth he ; 
eave me, an^l thrn the stor\" ^iplly eT\<\s-, 
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'I'he night is spent." « Why, what of tiiat ?** quot 
she; 
" I am," quoth he, " expected of my fnends, 
Aiul now 'tis dark, and going I shall fidl."«- . 
'< In night," quoth she, *< desire sees best of all. 

'* But if tliou fidl, O then imagine this^ 
The Earth in love with thee thy footing trips. 

And all is but to rob thee of a kin. 
Itich preys make rich men thieves ; so do thy fip 

Make modest Dian cloudy and forlorn. 

Lest she should steal a kiss, and die fbrswom. 

'* Now, of this dark night I perceive the reason : 
Cynthia for shame obscures her silver shine. 

Till forging Nature be condemned of treason. 
For stealing moulds from Heaven that were di 
vine. 

Wherein she fram'd thee in high Heaven's despite 

To shame the Sim by day, and her by night. 

** And therefore hath she brib'd the Destinies^ 
To cross the curious workmanship of Nature, 

To mingle beauty with infirmities. 
And pure perfection with impure defeature ; 

Making it subject to the tyranny 

Of sad mischances and much misery ; 

"As burning fevers, agues pale and faint. 
Life-poisoning pestilence, and frenzies wood. 

The marrow-eating sickness, whose attaint 
Disorder breeds by heating of the blood : 

Surfeits, impostumes, grief, and damn'd despair. 

Swear Nature's death for framing thee so fair. 
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** And not the least of all these maladies. 

But in one minute's sight brings beauty under : 

Both favour, savour, hue, and qualities, 

Whereat th' imperial gazer late did wonder. 

Ate on the sudden wasted, thawM and done. 

As mountain-snow melts with the mid-day Sun. 

** Therefore, despite of fruitless chastity, 
Love-lacking* vestals, and self-loving nuns. 

That on the Earth would breed a scarcity. 
And barren dearth of daughters and of sons, 

Be prodigal : the lamp that bums by night. 

Dries up his oil, to lend the world his light. 

*• What is thy body but a swallowing grave. 

Seeming to bury that posterity 
Which by the rights of time thou needs must have. 

If thou destroy them not in their obscurity ? 
If so, the world will hold thee in disdain, 
Sith in thy pride so fair a hope is slain. 

" So in thyself thyself art made away; 

A mischief worse than civil home-bred strife. 
Or theirs, whose desperate hands themselves do 

Or butcher-sire, that reaves his son of life, [slay. 
Foul cankering rust the hidden treasure frets. 
But gold that *s put to use, more gold begets. 

** Nay then,** quoth Adon, " you will fall again 

Into your idle over-handled theme ; 
The kiss I gave you is best.w'd in vain, _ 

And all in vain you strive against the stp 
For by tliis Wack-fac'd night, desire's foul 
Your treatise makes me like you worse a 

Vol, Jll G 
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** If love have lent you twenty thousand tonguei, 
And every tonji^c more moving' than your owii, 

Uewitchin}jf like tiie wanton mermaid's aongs^ 
Yet from mine ear the tempting tune is blown ; 

For know, my heart stuncLs armed in my ear, 

\iul will not let a false sound enter there ; 

*' Lest the deciiiving harmony should run 
Into the quiet closure of my breast ; 

And then my little heart were quite undone. 
In his bedchamber to be ban*'d of rest. 

•No, lady, no; my heart longij not to ^roan, 

I{ut soundly sleeps, while now it sleeps alone. 

*' What have you urg*d thai I cannot reprove ? 

The path is sinooth that leadeth unto danger; 
1 hate not love, but your device in love, 

That lends cmbruccuients unto every stranger. 
Vou do it for increase : O strange excuse ! 
When reason is the bawd to lust*s«abuse. 

*' Call It not love, for Love to Heaven is fled. 
Since sweating Lust on Vinrth usurps his name; 

Under whose simple semblance he hath fed 
Upon fresh beauty, blotting it with blame ; 

Wliich the hot tyrant stains, and soon bereaves. 

As catei*pillars do the tender leaves. 

"" Love comft)rteth, like sun-shine after rain, 
15ut lust's effect is tempest after sun ; 

J^ove's gentle spring doth always fresh remain. 
Lust's winter comes ere summer half be done. 

Love surfeits not ; lust like a glutton dies: 

Love is ail truth ; lust fidl of forged lies. 
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*^ More I could tell, but more I dare not say ; 

The text is old, the orator too green. 
Therefore, in sadness now I will away ; 

My face is full of shame, my heart of teen ; 
Mine ears that to your wanton talk attended. 
Do burn themselves for having so offended." 

With this, he breaketli from the sweet embrace 
Of those fair arms which bound him to her 
breast. 

And homeward tlu^ugh tlie dark lawns runs apace ; 
Leaves Love upon her back deeply distress'd. 

Look how a bright star shooteth from the sky. 

So glides he in the night fi-om Venus' eye ; 

Which after him she darts, as one on shore 
Crazing upon a late embarked fnend. 

Till the wild waves will have him seen no more, 
Whose ridges with the meeting clouds contend ; 

So did the merciless and pitchy night 

Fold in the object that did feed her sight. 

Whereat amaz'd, as one that unaware 

Hath dropp'd a precious jewel in the flood, 

Or 'stonishM as night-wanderers often are. 

Their hght blown out in some mistrustful wood ; 

Even so confounded in tlie dark she lay. 

Having lost the fair discovery of her way. 

And now she beats her heai't, whereat it groans. 
That all the neighbour-caves, as seeming trou- 

Make verbal repetition of her moans ; [bled, 

Passion on passion deeply is redoubled : 
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** Ah me V' she cries, and twenty times^ ^ wo* 

woe !" 
And twenty echoes twenty times cry so. 

She, marking them, begins a wailing note. 
And sings extemp'rally a woefiil ditty ; 

How love makes young men thrall, and old m( 
dote ; 
How love is wise in folly, foolish-witty: 

Her heavy anthem still concludes in woe. 

And still the choir of echoes answers so. 

Her song was tedious, and outwore the night. 
For lovers' hours are long, though seemii 
short ; 

If pleas'd themselves, others, they think, deligbt 
In such-like circumstance, with such-hke sport 

Their copious stories, oftentimes begun. 

End without audience, and are never done. 

For who hath she to spend the night witlial. 
But idle sounds, resembling parasites. 

Like shrill-tongu'd tapsters, answering every call 
Soothing the humour of fantastic wits ? 

She said, " 't is so :" they answer all, " *t is so :" 

And would say after her, if she said no. 

Lo ! here the gentle lark, weary of rest. 
From his moist cabinet mounts up on high. 

And wakes the morning, from whose silver bres 
The Sun arisetli in his majesty ; 

Who doth the wbrld so gloriously behold. 

That cedar-tops and hills seem bumish'd gt)ld. 
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Venus salutes him with this fair good morrow : 
*' O thou clear god, and patron of all light, [row 

From whom each lamp and shining star doth bor- 
The beauteous influence that makes him bright. 

There lives a son, that suck'd an earthly mother. 

May lend thee light, as Uiou dost lend to other.'' 

This said, she hasteth to a myrtle grove. 
Musing the morning is so much o'erwom. 

And yet she hears no tidings of her love : 

She hearkens for his hounds, and for his hora : 

Anon she hears them chant it lustily. 

And all in haste she coasteth to the cry. 

And as she runs, the bushes in the way 

Some catch her by the neck, some kiss her face, 

Some twine about her thigh to make her stay; 
She wildly breaketh from their strict embrace, 

like a milch doe, whose swelling dugs do ache. 

Hasting to feed her fawn hid in some brake. 

By this, she hears the hounds are at a bay. 

Whereat she starts, like one that spies an adder 

"Wreath'd up in fatal folds, just in his way, 

The fear whereof doth make him shake and shud- 

Even so the timorous yelping of the hounds [der .- 

Appals her senses, and her spright confounds. 

For now she knows it is no gentle chase. 

But the blunt boar, rough bear, or lion proud, 

Because the cry rcmaineth in one place. 
Where fearfully the dogs exclaim aloud : 

Finding their enemy to be so curst. 

They all strain court'sy who shall cope \v\m teX. 

G2 
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Tliis dismal cry rings sadly in her ear. 
Through which it enters to surprise her heart, 

Who, overcome hy doubt and bloodless fear. 
With cold pale weakness numbs each feeling part: 

Like soldiers, when their captain once doth yield, 

Tliey basely fly, and dare not stay the field. 

Thus stands she in a trembling ecstasy ; 

Till, cheering up her senses sore-dismajr'dy 
She tells them, 'tis a causeless fantasy. 

And childish error that they are afraid ; 
Bids them leave quaking, wills them fear no more ,*— 
And with that word she spy'd the hunted boar; 

Whose frothy mouth, bepainted all with red. 
Like milk and blood being mingled both together, 

A second fear through all her sinews spread. 
Which madly hurries her she knows not whither; 

This way she runs, and now she will no further. 

But back retires to rate the boar for murder. 

• 

A thousand spleens bear her a thousand ways ; 

She treads the paths that she untreads again ; 
Her more than haste is mated with delays, 

TJke the proceedings of a drunken brain ; 
Full of respect, yet nought at all respecting. 
In hand with all things, nought at all effecting. 

Here kennel'd in a brake she finds a hound. 
And asks the weary caitiff for his master ; 

And there another licking of his wound, 

'Gainst venom'd sores the only sovereign plaster ; 

And here she meets another, sadly scowhng. 

To whom she speaks ; and he replies with howling- 
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When he had ceas'd his ill-resounding' noise. 
Another flap-mouth'd mourner, black and grim, 

Aguinst the welkin vollies out his voice ; 
Another and another answer him. 

Clapping their proud tails to the ground below. 

Shaking their scratch'd ears bleeding as they go. 

Look, how the world's poor people are amazed. 

At apparitions, signs, and prodigies. 
Whereon with fearful eyes they long have gazed. 

Infusing them withdreadful prophecies ; 
So she at these sad signs draws up her breath. 
And, floghing it again, exclaims on Death. 

" Hard-favour'd tyrant, ugly, meagre, lean, 

Hate^ divorce of love," thus chides she Death ; 

** Grim-gfrinning ghost. Earth's worm, what dost 
thou mean 
To stifle beauty, and to steal his breath. 

Who tirhen he liv'd, his breath and beauty set 

Gloss on the rose, smell to the violet ? 

** If he be dead — O no, it cannot be, 

Seeing his beauty, thou should'st strike at it — 

O yes, it may ; thou hast no eyes to see, 
But hatefully at random dost thou hit. 

Thy mark is feeble age ; but thy false dart 

Mistakes that aim, and cleaves an infant's heart. 

** Hadst thou but bid beware, then he had spoke. 
And hearing him, thy power had lost his power. 

The Destinies will curse thee for this stroke ; 
They bid thee crop a weed, thou pluck'st a flower. 

Love's golden arrow at him should have fled. 

And not Death's ebon dart, to strike Inm d^^^* 
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** Dost thou drink tears, that thou provok'st nidi 
weepingf ? 

What may a heavy groan advantage thee ? 
Wliy hast thou cast into eternal sleeping 

I'hose eyes that taught all other eyes to see P 
Now Nature pares not for thy mortal vigour, 
Since her best work is niin'd with thy rig^our," 

Here overcome, as one full of despair, 

She veil'd her eye-hds, who, like sluices^ stopp'd 

The crystal tide that from her two cheeks fair 
In the sweet channel of her bosom dropp'd; 

But through the flood-g^tes breaks the silver rain^ 

And with his strong course opens them again. 

O how her eyes and tears did lend and borrow ! 

Her eyes seen in her tears, tears in her eye ; 
Hoth crystals where they view*d each other's sorrow, 

Sorrow, that friendly sighs sought still to dry; 
But like a stormy day, now wind, now rain. 
Sighs dry her cheeks, tears make them wet again. 

Variable passions tlirong Jier constant woe. 
As striving which should best become her grief; 

All entertainM, each passion labours so. 
That every present sorrow seemeth chief. 

But none is best ; then join they all together. 

Like many clouds consulting for foul weather. 

By this, far off she hears some huntsman holla; 

A nurse's song ne'er pleas'd her babe so well : 
The dire imagin^tion she did follow 

This sound of h^pe doth labour to expel; 
For now reviving joy bids her rejoice. 
And flatters her, it is Adonis' voice. 
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hcreat )icr tears began to turn their tide. 
Being* prison'd in her eye, like pearls in glass 
^t sometimes falls an orient drop beside, 
l¥hich her check melts, as scorning it should pa 
> wash the foul face of the sluttish ground, 
ho is but drunken when she seemeth drown'd. 

hard-believing love, how strange it seems 

Not to believe, and vet too credulous ! 

ly weal and woe are both of tliem extremes. 

Despair and hope make thee ridiculous : 

ic one doth flatter thee in thoughts unlikely, 

ith likely thoughts the other kills thee quickly. 

>w she unweaves the web that she had wrought ; 
Adonis lives, and Death is not to blame ; 
¥as not slic that call'd him all to naught ; 
^o w slie adds honour to liis hateful name ; 

> clepes him king of graves, and grave for kings^ 

erial supreme of all mortal things. 

, no," quoth she, " sweet Death, I did but jest ; 
t pardon me, I felt a kind of fear, 
1 as I met the boar, that bloody beast, 
ich knows no pity, but is still severe ; 
gentle shadow, (trutli I must confess) 
' on thee, fearing my love's decease. 

lot my fault : the boar provok'd my tongue ; 
reak'd on him, invisible commander ; 
foul creature, that hath done thee wrong ; 
tut act, he's author of thy slander ; 
h two tongues, and never woman yet 
e them both, without leu vf otr^xC^ njiX? 



>> 
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Thus hoping that Adonis is alive. 
Her rash siLspect slic dotli extenuate ; 

Ami that his beauty may tiic better thrive. 
With Death she humbly doth insinuate ; 

Tells him of trophies, statues, tombs ; and ftoriea^ 

His victoricd, his tnumplts and his glories. 

" O Jove," quoth she, ** how much a fool was I, 
To be of such a weak and silly mind. 

To wail his death, who Uvcs, and must not die. 
Till mutual overthrow of mortal kind ! 

P'or he being dead, with him is beauty slain. 

And, beauty dead, black chaos comes again. 

" Fie, fie, fond Love, thou art so full of fear. 
As one witli treasure laden, hemm'd with thieves; 

Trifles, unwitnessed witli eye or ear. 

Thy coward heart with false bethinking grieves." 

Even at ttiis word she hears a merry horn, 

Whereat she leaps, tliat was but late forlorn. 

As falcon to the lure, away she flies ; 

The grass stoops not, she treads on it so light; 
And in her haste unfortunately spies 

The foul boar's conquest on her fair delight; 
Which seen, her eyes, as murdered with the viev» 
Like stars asham'd of day, themselves withdrew. 

Or, as the snail, whose tender horns being hit. 
Shrinks backward in his shelly cave with pain, 

And there, all smother'd up, in shade doth sit. 
Long after fearing to creep forth again ; 

So, at liis bloody view, her eyes are fled 

Into the deep dark cabins of her head. 
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rr they resignM their office and theb li(cht 
the diiipoMnf^ of her troubled brain i 
bi(l8 them still couHort with iigfly nip^ht, 
d never wound the heart with looks agtiin ; 
, like a kiiif^ ])cr)>loxrd in his throne, 
icir Rug'K'OHtion p^tves u deadly fj^an. 

*cat cuch tributary subject quakes; 
wbon the wind, imprisoned in the ground, 
'j^ling' f(»r pasHUj^-e, Karlli'H tbundation shakes, 
lich with cold terrors doth men's mind con- 
mutiny cuch part doth so surprise, [found : 
irum their dark beds, once more, leap her eyes; 

being' opeuM, thn \v unwillin^C Hijf^it 
on the witle Nvoiind that tlie boai' had tronchM 
soft fli.nk ; whose wonted lily white 
th par]}le tears, that his wound wept, was 

(IreurliM : 
)wer wuH nijfh, no p^rass, herb, leaf, or weed, 
loir hiH blood, and seemM with him to bleed. 

i<)len)n sympathy poor Venus noteth ; 
•r one shoulder doth she hanp her head ; 
)ly she pussions, frantiely she doteth ; 
: thinks he could not die, he is not dead, 
oice is HtoppM, her joints forj^ct to bow ; 
yes are mad that they liavc wept till now. 

his hurt she looks so stedfastly, [three ; 

\t her sif;;ht du/./lin^' makes the wound seem 
hen she reprehcnilH her manfflinff eye, [be : 
it makes more xiishes where no breach should 
icc seems twain, each several limb is doubled; 
ft the eye mistakos, the bram bciw^ VtoM^Aft^. 
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" My tongiic cannot express my grief for one. 
And yet," quoth she, << behold two Adons dead ! 

My sighs are blown away, my salt tears gone. 
Mine eyes are tiim'd to fire, my heart to lead : 

Heavy heart's lead melt at mine eyes, as fire ! 

So shall I die by drops of hot desire. 

" Alas, poor world, what treasure hast thou lost ! 

What face remains alive that's worth the viewing? 
Whose tongue is music now ? what canst thou boast 

Of things long since, or any thing ensuing ? 
The flowers are sweet, their colours fresh and trim; 
But true-sweet beauty liv'd and dy'd in him. 

** Bonnet or veil henceforth no creature wear ! 

Nor Sun nor wind will ever strive to kiss you: 
Havi ng no fair to lose, you need not fear ; 

The Sun doth scorn you, and the wind doth hiss 
But when Adonis liv'd, Sun and sharp jdr [you. 
Lurk'd hke two thieves, to rob him of his fair ; 

** And therefore would he put his bonnet on. 
Under whose brim tlie gaudy Sun would peepi 

The wind would blow it off, and, being gone, 
Play with his locks ; then would Adonis weep : 

And straight, in pity of his tender years. 

They both would strive who first should dry his tears. 

** To sec his face, the lion walk'd along 

Behind some hedge, because he would not fear 

To recreate himself, when he hath sung, [lum; 
The tiger would be tame, and gently hear bim: 

If he had spoke, the wolf would leave his prey, 

And never fright the silly lamb that day. 
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m he beheld his shadow in the brook» 
! fishes spread on it their golden gills ; 
he was by, the birds such pleasure took» 
t some would sing, some other in their bills 
I bring him mulberries, and ripe red cherries ; 
I them with his sight, they him with berries. 

this foul, gpim, and urchin-snouted boar, 
38C downward eye still looketh for a grave, 
saw the beauteous liverv that he wore; 
(less the entertainment that he gave ; 
lid see his face, why then I know, 
Hight to kiss him, and hath kill'd him so. 

true, 'tis true ; thus was Adonis slain ; 
'an upon the boar with his sliarp spear, 
irould not whet his teetli at him again, 
by a kiss thought to persuade him there ; 
jzzling in his flank^ the loving swine 
M, unaware, his tusk in his soft groin. 

I t)een tooth'd like him, 1 must confess 
1 kissing him 1 should have kill'd him first ; 
is dead, and never did he bless 
''outh with his; the more 1 am accursM.'* 
his she falleth in the place slie stood, 
ains her face with his congealed blood. 

>ks upon his lips, and they are pale ; 
takrs him by the hand, and that is cold . 
lispcrs in his car a heavy tale, 

ho heard the woeful words she told ; 
Ls the cofier-lids that close his eyes, 

lo ! two lamps, burnt out, in i\wVnc%* \\t»k 

nr H 
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Two |^Miei» whete hendfliendf behcifl: 
A tiKraMud tiiiie% and aov na nin n4mkt\' 

Their ▼irtue kit, whemn they hite eaoelFd^ -■ •" 
And «Teiy beanty rabbM of hip effiectt 

** Wonder <^ time,'* quoth the, ^ thb is n^ ipili^' 

That, you beui|^ dead, the day riiooki yet ^b« Hffiis 

** Since tiiou art dead, lo ! here I proj^heiiy*. - 
Sorrow on lore hereafter shall attend; * 

It shall be wuted on with jeakNuy, - • 

Find sweet be|pnningf, Init unaaiftNify end i 

Ne'er settled equally, too high or low t - 

That all love's pleasure shall not match hit WM« 'i 

<< It shall be fickle, fiJae, and full of ftaud. 
And shall be blasted in a breathing-nH^i.. 

The bottom poison, aft the top o'entrawM 
With sweets, that shall the sharpest sight begltfe ; 

The strongest body shall it make most weak. 

Strike the wise dumb, and teach the fool to 



'*It shall be sparing, and too fiill of riot. 
Teaching decrepit age to tread the measuvea; 

The staring rufilan shall it keep in quiet^ (i 
Pluck down the rich, enrich the poor with 

It shall be raging-mad, and nlly-mild. 

Make the young old, the old become a child. 

" It shall suspect, where is no cause of fear; . 

It shall not fear, where it should moat ndstniit; 
It shall be merciful, and too severe, 

And most deceiving, when it seems moat juatt 
Perverse it shall be, when it seems most towud» 
Put fear to valour, courage to the coward. 
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''It shall be cause of war, and dire eventi^ 
And set dissention 'twixt the son and sire ; 

Subject and servile to all discontents. 
As dry combnstious matter is to fire ; 

Sith in his prime death doth my love destroy, 

They that love best, their love shall not enjoy; 
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By this, the boy that by her side lay kill'd. 
Was, melted like a vapour from her sight. 

And in his blood that on the ground lay spiU'd, 
A purple flower sprung up, chequer'd with white; 

Resembling well his pale cheeks, and the blood 

Which in round drops upon their whiteness stood. 

She bows her head, the new-spnmg flower to smell. 
Comparing it to her Adonis' breath ; 

And says, within her bosom it shall dweU, 
Since he himself is reft from her by death : 

She crops the stalk, and in the breach appears 

Green dropping sap, which she compares to tears. 

** Poor flower," quoth she, "this was thy father's 
guise, 

(Sweet issue of a more sweet-smelling sire) 
For every little g^ef to wet his eyes : 

To grow unto himself was his desire. 
And so 'tis thine ; but know, it is as good 
To wither in my breast, as in his blood. 

"Here was thy father's bed, here in my breast; 

Thou art the next of blood, and 'tis thy right : 
Lo ! in this hollow cradle take thy rest, 

My throbbing heart shall rock thee day and night : 
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There shall not be one minute of an hour, 
AVherein I will not kias my sweet lore'a flower.'* 



Thus, weary of the world, away she hies^ 
And yokes her silver doves ; by whoae swift aid 

Their mistress mounted, through the empty akiea 
In her light chariot quickly is convey'^ 

Holding their course to Paphos^ where their qoeei 

Means to immure herseK^ and not be aeen. 
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TO Tax 
RIGHT HON. HENRY WRI0THfi8L7, 

IAB& or SOUTBAMPTOV, AND BABOH OF TICBTIBLD. 

SB love I dedicate to your lordship is without end i 
bereof this pamphlet, without begfinning, is but a 
perfluous moiety. The wamtnt I have of your 
mourablc disposition, not the worth of my untu- 
red lines, makes it assured of acceptance. What 
tuvc done is yours, what I have to do is yours ; 
ting part in all I have devoted yours. Were my 
(uth greater, my duty would show greater : mean 
i^e, as it is, it is bound to your lordship, to whom 
imh long life, still lengthened with all happiness. 
Your lordship's in all duty, 

WILLI AX SHAKXSPIABI. 
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ftom whenaa ha ihortiy after privily wilMfewJ 
(aeaottfoff ta hii artMe) loyay c&tertahlaiaaila%ai|flrX»r 
creee at ColhMiiim. The auae Bishc, ha tr MidiB w d! | mMi 
into her chamber, violetttly laviihed her, aad carfy !■ thsaa* 
ing ipeedeth away. Xawreee, in tlu« huaentaUe p%|hi^ iMtff 
dispatchelh meMengen^ one to Romefiirher ftther^ 
thecaapferCeliatfaia. They cane^ the eaa aaaaa^att! 
Jimiiis Bratns, the other with PoUio* Taleciait ■■! 
L ac r t a e attired in moamioK habit, denumded die aaMeafhai 
sorrow. Sha* first tahiBg an oath of theai fiir her 
veaM the aetor, and whole manner of hii i 
saddenly stabbed heneIC Which done, with < 
rowed to root out the whole bated toilyaf the Tteqoinis asl 
bearing fha dead body to Rome, Brotns acqaaimed the j 
with the doer and manner of the rile deed, with a 
tire agalnit the tyranny ofthe king: wherewith diej 




so moved, diat with one consent, and a general aaahMBMioatIha 
Tarqoins were all exiled, and the state goremiiMBt ahngld 
ftom kings to eoimils. 
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Fbox the besieg^ed Ardea all in post. 
Borne by the trustless wing^ of false desire, 
LAist-breathed Tarquin leaves the Roman host. 
And to Collatium bears the lightless fire 
Which, in pale embers hid, lurks to aspire. 
And girdle with embracing flames the waist 
Of Collatine's fair love, Lucrece the chaste. 

Haply that name of cheL8te unhapp'ly set 

This bateless edge on his keen appetite ; 

Mfhen Collatine unwisely did not let 

To praise the clear unmatched red and white 

Which triumph'd in that sky of his delight. 

Where mortal stars, as bright as Heaven's beauties. 

With pure aspects ^d him peculiar duties. 

For he the night before, in Tarquin's tent, 
Unlock'd the treasure of his happy state ; 
What priceless wealth the Heavens had him lent 
[n the possession of his beauteous mate ; 
Reckoning his fortune at such high-proud rate, 
That kings might be espoused to more fame, 
But king nor peer to such a peerless dame. 



O }uLpptnem enjoyM but of a few ■ 
Ami, if p«jM<r««'d, «* »fKm decayed ami done 
A» U tti«' ntornat^u Mlver-OMrking dew 
Agftintt Uk. fprikkn ftplendour of tlie ft«ui! 
An t'Xpir'd diit«', ciitic«:l'd ere well begun : 
Iforumr ftiifl beauty, in tiie ownei^v armi^ 
Are weftkly f^MtrcMM from * world of himii. 

Iteauty iiMcif <latb of itiMsIf pertuade 
'Hii' <ry<'» (>f men witlMMit mn ortior; 
Whiil ii<:edetii tlien a|M>loKy be miule 
Tt) uid fofrtb ilitt wbich U «o singular f 
<>r why \» Collttine tlie publisher 
C»f tliat rich jewel he should keep unknown 
From thievish ears, becsuse it is hia own f 

i^vrcUMiMr his boast of l^icrece' sorereignty 
Hiigif (ruled tliiff proud iiwuc of a king; 
Pur liy our t-urn our hcaHs oft tainted be : 
I'frrUnmu* tliiit tnvy of so rich a tiling, 
flravin^ romparc, disdainfully did sting 
IliN high-piU;liM Uiouglits, tliat meaner men ibo 

vaunt 
Tht* fifoldcn hap which tlicir superiors want. 

Hut some untimely thought di<l instigate 
His all too>timeles« speed, if none of tliose: 
His honour, his affairs, his friends, his state, 
NngltT.tcd nil, witli swift intent Ik* goes 
To (pi«*nch the coal which in his liver glows. 
O rush-falsit Ufni, wrapt in rcprni ant cold, 
'i liy hairfy spring still blasts, and ne'er grows ol 
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rhen at ColUtiuin this false lord aiTiT*d» 
Veil waa he welcomM by the Roman dame, 
Vithin whose face beauty and virtue itriv'd 
Vhich of them both should underprop her fame : 
Vhen virtue bragged, beauty would blush for 

shame { 
Vhen beauty boasted blushes, in despite 
'irtue would stain that or with silver white. 

lut beauty, in tliat white intituled, 
Vom Venus' doves doth challenge that fair field < 
lien virtue claims from beauty beauty's red, 
l^hich virtue gave the golden age, to gild 
licir silver cheeks, and call'd it then their shiekl \ 
'eaching them thus to use it in tlie fight,— 
fhtn shame aiHuurd, the red sliould fence the 
white. 

Iiis heraldry in lAicrece' face was seen, 
rgucd by beauty's red, and virtue's white. 
f cither's colour was the other queen, 
roving ttom world's minority their right : 
et Uieir ambition makes them still to fight ; 
he sovereignty of either being so great, 
hat oft tliey intercluing^^ each other's seat. 

Iiis silent war of Hlics ami of roses 

rhich Tarquin view'd in her fair fkce's field, 

I their pure ranks his traitor eye encloses ; 

There, lest between them both it should be kill'd* 

lie coward captive vanqufshcd doth yield 

'o those two armies tlmt would let him go, 

ithcr than triumph in so fUse a fue. 



I 
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Now thinks he that her husband's tluillow tongue 
(The niggard prodigal that prais'd her so) 
In that high task hath done her beauty wrong. 
Which fkr exceeds his barren skill to liiow : 
Therefore that praise which Collatine doth owe, 
Enchanted Tarquin answers witli surmise, 
(n silent wonder of stiU-gazing eyes. 

This earthly saint, adored by this devil. 

Little suspecteth the false worshipper ; 

For thoughts unstain'd do seldom dream on evil; 

Birds never limb'd no secret bushes fear: 

So gxiiltless she securely gives good cheer 

And reverend welcome to her princely ^est. 

Whose inward ill no outward harm expressed : 

For that he coloured with his high estate. 

Hiding base sin in plaits of majesty ; 

That nothing in him secm'd inordinate, 

Save sometime too much wonder of his eye. 

Which, having all, all could not satisfy ; 

But, poorly rich, so wanteth in his store. 

That, cloy'd with much, he pineth still for more. 

But she that never cop'J with stranger eyes. 

Could pick no meaning from their parling looks, 

Nor read the subtle-shining secresics 

Writ in the glassy margents of such books ; 

She touch'd no unknown baits, nor fear'd no hooks; 

Xor could she moralize his wanton sight. 

More than his eyes were open'd to the light. 

fie stories to her ears her husband's fame. 
Won in the fields of fruitful Italv : 
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And decks with praises Collatine's high name, 
Made glorious by his manly chivalry, 
With bruised arms and wreaths of victory : 
Her joy with heav'd-up hand she doth express, 
And, wordless, so greets Heaven for his success. 

Far from the purpose of his coming thither. 
He makes excuses for his being there. 
No cloudy show of stormy blustering weather 
Doth yet in his fair welkin once appear ; 
"nil sable Night, mother of dread and fear. 
Upon the world dim darkness doth display, 
And in her vanity prison stows the day. 

For then is Tarquin brought unto his bed. 

Intending weariness with heavy spright ; 

For, after sapper, long he questioned 

With modest Lucrece, and wore out the night : 

Now leaden slumber with life's strength doth fight : 

And every one to rest himself betakes, [wakes. 

Save thieves, and cares, and troubled minds that 

As one of which doth Tarquin lie revolving 
The sundry dangers of his will's obtaining ; 
Yet ever to obtain his will resolving, [ing : 

Though weak-built hopes persuade him to abstain- 
Despair to gain doth traffic oft for gaining ; 
And when great treasure is the meed proposed. 
Though death be adjunct, there's no death supposed 

Those that much covet are with gsdn so fond. 
That what they have not (that which they possess^ 
They scatter and unloose it from their bond. 
Vol. III. I 
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And so, by hoping more, they have but less ; 
Or, gaining more, the profit of excess 
Is but to surfeit, and such griefs sustain. 
That they prove bankrupt in this poor-rich g^n. 

The aim of all b but to nurse the life 

With honour, wealth, and ease, in waining ag^ ; 

And in this aim there is such thwarting strife. 

That one for all, or all for one we gage ; 

As life for honour, in fell battle's rage ; 

Honour for wealth ; and oft that wealth doth cost 

The death of all, and all together lost. 

So that in vent'ring ill, we leave to be 

The thingfs we are, for that which we expect ; 

And this ambitious foul infirmity. 

In having much, torments us with defect 

Of that we have : so then we do neglect 

The thing we have, and, all for want of wit, 

>Iake something nothing, by augmenting it. 

Such hazard now must doating Tarquin make. 
Pawning his honour to obtain his lust ; 
And for himself, himself he must forsake : 
Then where is truth, if there be no self-trust ? 
When shall he think to find a stranger just. 
When he himself himself confounds, betrays 
To slanderous tongues, and wretched hateful days P 

Now stole upon the time the dead of night. 
When heavy sleep had clos'd up mortal eyes; 
No comfortable star did lend his light, 
No noise but owls' and wolves' death-boding cries : 
Now serves the season that they may surprise 
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The silly lambs; pure thoughts are dead and stiD, 
While lust and murder wake to stain and kill. 

And now this lustful lord leapM from his bed. 

Throwing his mantle rudely o'er his arm ; 

Is madly toss'd between desire and dread ; 

The one sweetly flatters, the other feareth harm ; 

But honest fear, bewitch'd with lust's foul charm. 

Doth too too oft betake him to retire. 

Beaten away by brain-sick rude desire. 

His falchion on a flint he softly smiteth, 
That from the cold stone sparks of fire do fly, 
Whereat a waxen torch forthwith he lighteth, 
Which must be lode-star to his lustful eye ; 
And to the flame thus speaks advisedly : 
«* As from this cold flint I enforc'd this fire, 
So Lucrece most I force to my desire." 

Here, pale with fear, he doth premeditate 
The dangers of his loathsome enterprise. 
And in his inward mind he doth debate 
What following sorrow may on this arise : 
Then looking scornfully, he doth despise 
His naked armour of still-slaughter'd lust. 
And justly thus controls his thoughts unjust. 

** Fair torch, bum out thy light, and lend it not 

To darken her whose light excelleth thine ! 

And die, unhallow'd thoughts, before you blot 

With your unclcanness that which is divine ! 

CMfer pure incense to so piire a shrine : 

Let fair humanity abhor tlie deed 

That spots and stains love's modest snow -v/biV^'w^^^. 
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** O iliaiDe to knighthood and to thining ti 
O foul diihonour to my housotioKPs grave ! 
O impious act, includinji: ull foul liannn ! 
A martial man to be soft fancy's slave \ 
True valour still a tnic respect should liavc 
Then my digression is so vile, so base. 
That it will live engraven in my face. 

" Yea, though I die, the scandal will survive. 
And be an eye-sore in my golden coat ; 
Some loatlisome dash tlie herald will contrive, 
To cipher me, how fondly I did dote ; 
That my posterity, shani*d with the note. 
Shall curse my bones, and hold it for no sin 
To wish that I their father had not been. 

" What win f, if I gain the thing I seek ? 

A dream, a breath, a froth of fleeting joy : 

Who buys a minute's mirth, to wuil a week ? 

Or sells eternity, to got a toy ? 

For one sweet grape wlio will the vine destroy? 

Or what fond beggar, but to touch the crown. 

Would witli the sceptre straight be strucken do¥ni 

•*If Ctdlatinus dream of my intent, 
Will he not wake, and in a desperate rage 
Post hither, this vile purpose to prevent ? 
This siege that hath engirt his marriage. 
This blur to youth, this sorrow to tlie sage. 
This dying virtue, this surviving shame, 
Whose crime will bear an evcr-tluring blame ? 

* O what excuse can my invention make, 

Vhen thou shalt charge me with so black a deed i 
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Will not my tongue be mute, my frail jointi ahake f 
Mine eyes forego their light, my falae heart bleed ? 
The guilt being g^at, tlie fear doth still exceed ; 
And extreme fear can neither fight nor fly. 
But, coward-like, with trembling terror die. 

** Had CoUatinus killM my son or sire. 
Or lain in ambush to betray my life. 
Or were he not my dear friend, this defire 
Might have excuse to work upon his wife ; 
As in revenge or quittal of such strife : 
But as he is my kinsman, my dear friend. 
The shame and fault finds no excuse nor end. 

** Shameful it it /— 4iy, if the fact be known : 
Matefvi it t«/— there is no hate in loving : 
I'll beg her love i-^but the it not her own .* 
The worst is but denial and reproving : 
My will is strong, past reason's weak removing. 
Who fears a sentence or an old man's saw. 
Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe." 

Thus, g^raceless, holds he disputation 
'Tween frozen conscience and hot-burning will. 
And with good thoughts makes dispensation. 
Urging the worser sense for vantage still ; 
Which in a moment doth confound and kill 
All pure effects, and doth so far proceed. 
That what is vile shows hke a virtuous deed. 

Quoth he, '* She took me kindly by the hand. 
And gaz'd for tidings in my eager eyes, 
Fearing some hard news firom the warlike band 

12 
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WheM bnrlfttil0vtd CQlktuini.lUtt.' 
O hoir ]ier fear did nuike her ookwr flit 1 
Fint red u roses that on kvn we ky. 
Then white » Uwn, the roses took awiqr. 



<' And how her hand, in my hand heing lodcM^ 
Forc'd it to tremble with her. loyal Ibar!. ' 
Which struck her sad, and then it ftster rnckfdL ? ^ 
UntU her hnshand's wel&re she did hear; 
Whereat she snoled with S04nreet a cheer* i* n , > 
That had Nardssns s^en her as she stood* 
Self-love had never drown'd him in the fli|od^ '« ; 

' ■ - .. • t - 
<< Why hunt I then for colour or excoaes ? - 
AU oraton are dumb when beauty pleadetfLt .,^. VA *■ 
Poor wretches have remorse in poor abuaaati. .^\4 
Love thrives not in the heart that shadows dreada^ < 
AiFection is my captain, and he leadeth ; \ . • 
And when his gaudy banner is displayed* .. . ■ ^ ' 
The coward fights, and will not be dianu^pCd. ' 

** Then childish fear avaunt ! debating die ! 
Respect and reason wait on wrinkled age ! '^i- ^ 
My heart shall never countermand mine eye ; 
Sad paule and deep regard beseem the sage; 
My part ia youth, and beats these from the stage : . 
Desire my pilot is, beauty my prize ; . \ 

Then who fears sinking where such treasure fitea?* 

I • ■ ■■ . ( 

As com overgrown by weeds, so heedful fear ^ * 
Is almost chok*d by unresisted lust. 
Away he steals with c^>en listening ear. 
Full of foullM^>e, and foil of fond mistrust; 
Both which as aervitors to the unjust, 
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So cross him with their opposite persuasion. 
That now he vows a league, and now invasion. 

Within his thought her heavenly image sits. 

And in the self-same seat sits Oollatine : 

That eye which looks on her confounds his wits ; 

That eye which him beholds, as more divine. 

Unto a view so false will not incline ; 

But with a pure appeal seeks to the heart. 

Which, once corrupted, takes the worser part; 

And therein heartens up his servile powers. 
Who, flattered by their leader's jocund show. 
Stuff up his lust, as minutes fill up hours ; 
And as their captain, so their pride doth g^w. 
Paying more slavish tribute than they owe. 
By reprobate desire thus madly led, 
Tlie Roman lord marcheth to Lucrece' bed. 

The locks, between her chamber and his will. 
Each one by him enforced, retires his ward ; 
But as they open, they all rate his iU, 
Which drives the creeping thief to some regard : 
The threshold grates the door to have him heard ; 
Night-wand'ring weasels shriek to see him there ; 
They fright him, yet he still pursues his fear. 

As each unwilling portal yields him way. 
Through little vents and crannies of the place 
The wind wars with his torch to make him st^y. 
And blows the smoke of it into his face. 
Extinguishing his conduct in this case ; 
But his hot heart, which fond desire doth scorch. 
Puffs forth another wind that fires the torch*. 
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Andlieiii^Bglitod^bjrtlielgirtlwfpiM ' . ^': 

Lucretia^ gioTe, wlieteiii l^ needle stipkfti « ' : 

He takes it from the ruihef where U Bet i 

And gnpkig it» the needle fait finger pfkhs: ' '-{ 

As who should say, .^ This glove to wanton tifidhi*- 

U not iirar'd t return again in haste ; " 

Thoa aeest our mistress* omameota are ^teffea.^ ' 



But all these poor fbrlMd^ngs oonld not 
He in the worst sense construes their deaids^- '^^" 
The doors, the wind, the glove, that £d4el9:hl«^ 
He takes fbr accidental thh^ of tilal I ^ v 
Or aa thoae bars which stop the hourly dia^ . 
Who with a ling'ring stay his course doth lel^' 
Till every minute pays the hour his debt 

^ So, so," quoth he, <* these leti attend Hie tiipf^ \' 
like Utde Drosts that sometime threat the.ap ri^ 
To add a more rejoicing to the prime^ 
And give the sneaped birds more cause to aing^ 
Pain pays the income of each precious thing; [saadi^ 
Huge rocks, high winds, strong pirates, shelvea and 
The merchant fears, ere rich at home he lands.** 

Now is he come unto the chamber door , 

That shuts him from the heaven of his tiiou|^ 

Which with a yielding latch, and with no mor^ 

Hath barr'd him from the blessed thing he soo^^ 

So from himself impiety hath wrought, 

That for his prey to pray he doth begin. 

As if the Heavens should countenance his ahu 

But in the midst of bis unfruitful prayer, 
Having aolidted the eternal power. 
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That his foul thoughts nught compasi his hit fair. 
And they would stand auspicious to the hour, 
Ev*n there he starts :^-quoth he, •* I must deflower ; 
The powers to whom I pray abhor this fact. 
How can they then assist me in the act P 

•• Then Love and Fortune be my gods, my guide ! 
My will is back'd with resolution : 
Ttioughts are but dreams till their effects be tried, 
The blackest sin is clear'd with absolution ; 
Against love's fire fear's frost hath dissolution. 
The eye of Heaven is out, and misty night 
Covers the shame that follows sweet delight." 

This said, his guilty hand pluck'd up the latch. 
And with his knee the door he opens wide : 
The dove sleeps fast that this night-owl will catch ; 
Thus treason works ere traitors be espied. 
Who sees tlie lurking serpent, steps aside; 
But she, found sleeping, fearing no such thing. 
Lies at the mercy of his mortal sting. 

Into the chamber wickedly he stalks. 
And giizeth on her yet unstained bed. 
The curtains being close, about he walks, 
RolUng his greedy eye-balls in his head : 
By their high treason is his heart misled ; 
Which gives the watchword to his hand full soon. 
To draw the cloud that hides the silver Moon. 

Look as the fair and fiery -pointed Sun, 
Rushing from forth a cloud, bereaves our sight ; 
Rven so, the curtidn drawn, his eyes begun 



^" . 
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To viiai^ bcii« Maded vMi ft gMMr %tes 
Wliedicriti%tliattlierdltoeteiobtiglMt s • 
Ttiat daisletli them, or.elie toibe ahanie wi ppoap j i 
But Uiad tiusy «re»- mnd keep thcMielrii 



0» had they in thit dArkfome pritCMi died; 
TtieQ had they ieen the pefiod of their iD! 
Thea CoHatiiie 9gain by Lucrece' lide^ > ' 

In hit clear hed migfat have sepoeedotkle 
Bat they muat ope» this hleaaed league to-Mlf . 
And ho^-thoQghted Lacrece tb their aii^t 
Kuat aell her joy, her late, her woild^a defight . 

Her fify hand her rcMy cheek liea under. 
Cozening the pSkiw of a kwftil kiaas -■' ^ f 
Who, therefore angiy, aeema to part in aondar; <• - 
Swelling on either aide to want lua hliiai 
Between idioae hills her head entombed ia : ' 
Where, like a Tirtuous monuroent, ahe liea^ 
To be admir'd d lewd unhallow'd eyea. 

Without the bed her other fair hand waa. 
On the g^en coverlet; whose peifect white ' 
Show'd Kke an April daisy on Uie gras% 
With pearly sweat, resembling dew of night. 
Her eye% like marigolds, had sheath'd their figklfL 
And, canopied in darkness, sweetly lay. 
Till they might open to adorn the day. 

Her hair, like golden threads, pla3r'd with her bretths 
O modest wantons ! wanton modesty ! 
Showing life's triumph in the map of death. 
And death's dim look in life's mortality. 
Each in her sleep themaebres ao beautify. 
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L8 if between them twain there were no strife, 
(ut that Ufe lit'd in death, and death in life. 

[er breasts, like ivory globes circled with blue, 

k pair of maiden worlds unconquered, 

lave of their lord no bearing' yoke they knew, 

Lnd him by oath tliey truly honoured. 

!1iese worids in Tarquin new ambition bred; 

fho» like a foul usurper, went about 

^m this &ir throne to heave the owner out. 

^at could he see, but mightily he noted } 
fhat did he note, but strongly he desir'd^ 
Vhat he beheld, on that he firmly doted, 
ind in his will his wilful eye he tired, 
^th more than admiration he admired 
[er azure veins, her alabaster skin, 
[er corsd lips, her snow-white dimpled chin. 

kS the grim lion fawneth o'er his prey, 
harp hunger by tlie conquest satisfied, 

o'er this sleeping soul doth 'I'arquin stay, 
[is rage of lust by gazing qualified; 

lack'd, not suppressed; for standing by her side, 
[is eye, which late this mutiny restrains, 
Tnto a grater uproar tempts his veins : 

^nd they, like straggling slaves for pillage fighting, 
bdurate vassals, fell exploits effecting, 

1 bloody death and ravishment delighting, 

for children's tears, nor mother's groans respecting, 
well in their pride, the onset still expecting : 
noTi his beating heart, alarum striking, 
ivcs the hot chaise, and bids them do thevr\\Vm%. 
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His dmromiiig heart cheen up his burning eye* 
His eye commends the leading to hife hand ; 
His band, as proud of such a dignity. 
Smoking with pride, march'd on to make his stand 
On ^er bare breast, the heart of all her land ; 
Whose ranks of blue veins, as his hand did scale, 
Left their round turrets destitute and pale. 

They mustering to the quiet cabinet 

Where their dear governess and lady lies. 

Do tell her she is dreadfully beset, 

\nd fright her with confusion of their cries : 

She, much amaz'd, breaks ope her lock*d-up eyes. 

Who, peeping forth this tumult to behold, 

A.re by his flaming torch dinun'd and control'd. 

Imagine her as one in dead of night 
From fortli dull slec]) by dreadful fancy waking, 
That thinks she hatii beheld some ghastly sprite. 
Whose grim aspect sets every joint a shaking ; 
What terror *tis ! but slie, in worser taking. 
From sleep disturbed, heedfuUy doth view 
The sight which makes supposed terror true. 

Wr:ipp'd and confounded in a thousand fears. 
Like to a new-kill'd bird she trembling lies ; 
She dares not look ; yet, winking, there appears 
Quick-shifting antics, u^y in her eyes: 
Such shadows are the weak brain's forgeries; 
Who, angry that the eyes fly from their lights. 
In darkness daunts them with more dreadful sigUb 

His hand that yet remains upon her breast, 
(Rude ram, to batter such an ivor}' wall !) 
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May feel her heart (poor citizen !) distress'd, 
Wounding' itself to death, rise up and fall, 
Beating her bulk, that his hand shakes withal* 
This moves in him more rag^, and lesser pity. 
To make the breach, and enter this sweet city. 

First, like a trumpet^ doth his tongue begin 
To sound a parley to his heartless foe. 
Who o'er the white sheet peers her whiter chin, 
The reason of this rash alarm to know. 
Which he by dumb demeanour seeks to show-; 
But she with vehement prayers urgeth still, 
tJnder what colour he commits this iU. 

Thus he replies : " The colour in thy fiice 
(That even for anger makes the lily pale. 
And ^e red rose blush at her own disgrace) 
Shan plead for me, and tell my loving tjile : 
Under that colour am I come to scale 
Thy never-conquer'd fort; the fault is thine, 
For those thine eyes betray thee unto mine» 

** Thus I forestall thee, if thou mean to chide : 
Thy beauty hath ensnar'd thee to this night. 
Where thou with patience must my will abide, 
My will that marks thee for my earth's deUght, 
Which I to conquer sought with all my might ; 
But as reproof and reason beat it dead. 
By thy bright beauty was it newly bred. 

** I see what crosses my attempt will bring ; 
I know what thorns the growing rose defend? , 
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I think the hoiie^ guarded wHh ^ •fia^i • 
All thii, bef orehiaid, comist! oonpcdheiidi ; ~ 
But win is deaf, and heart no heedful filenda; 
Onl^.he hath an eye to ga^ tm beauty. 
And dotes on what he looks, 'gainst law or duty, 

"I have debated, even in my soul. 

What wrong, what shame, what sorrow I dull breed ; 

But nothing can affection's coarse control, 

Or stop the headlong fiuy of his wpeed. 

I know repentant tears ensue the deed. 

Reproach, disdain, and deadly enmity « 

Yet strive I to embrace mine infiuny." 

Thiii said, he shakes aloft his Roman blade. 
Which like a faulcon towering in the dqea, 
Coucheth the fowl below with his wings' diade. 
Whose crooked beak threats if he mount he diet: 
So under the insulting falchion lies 
Harmless Lucretia, marking what he tells^ 
With trembling fear, as fowl hear faulcons' b^Ib. 

" Lucrece," quoth he, " tlus night I must enjoy thee: 
If thou deny, then force must work my way. 
For in thy bed I purpose to destroy thee ; 
That done, some worthless slave, of thine I'll slay. 
To kill thine honour with thy life's decay ; 
And in thy dead arms do I mean to phuce 1dm, 
Swearing I slew him, seeing thee embrace him. 

" So thy surviving husband shall remain 

The scornful mark of eveiy open eye ; 

Thy kinsmen*hang their heads at this disdain. 
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iy issue blurr'd with nameless bastardy : 
id thou, the author of their obloquy, 
lall have thy trespass cited up in rhymes, 
id sung by children in succeeding times. 

Jut if thou yield, I rest thy secret friend : 

le iault unknown is as a thought unacted ; 

little harm, done to a g^at good end, 

tr lawful policy remains enacted. 

le poisonous simple sometimes is compacted 

a pure compound ; being so applied, 

s venom in effect is purified. 

rhen for thy husband's and thy children's sake, 

:nder my suit : bequeatii not to their lot 

le shame that from them no device can take, 

le blemish that will never be forgot; 

orse than a slavish wipe, or birth-hour's blot r 

r marks descried in men's nativity 

e Nature's faults, not their own infamy.' 



n 



:re with a cockatrice' dead-killing eye, 
; rouseth up himself, and •makes a pause, 
hile she, the picture of pure piety, 
ce a white hind under the grype's sharp claws, 
:ads in a wilderness, where are no laws, 
the rough beast that knows no gentle right, 
r aught obeys but his foul appetite. 

ok, when a black-fac'd cloud the world doth threat, 
his dim mist th' aspiring mountains hiding, 
jm earth's dark womb some gentle gust doth get, 
lich blows these pitchy vapours from their biding, 
idcring their present fell by this dividm^ \ 
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So his unhallow'd haste her wofds delayi^ 
And moody Pluto winks while Orj^eus plays* 

Yet, foul night-waking cat, he doth but diDy, 

While in his hold-fast foot the weak mouse panteth .- 

Her sad behaviour feeds his vulture folly, 

A swallowing gulf that ev'n in plenty wanteth : 

His ear her prayers admits, but his heart grantelh 

No penetrable entrance to her plaining ; 

Tears harden lust, though marble wear with laining. 

Her pity-pleading eyes are sadly fixed 
In the remorseless wrinkles of his face ; 
Her modest eloquence with sighs is mixed, 
Which to her oratory adds more grace. 
She puts the period often from his place. 
And midst the sentence so her accent breaks. 
That twice she doth begin ere once she speaks. 

She conjures him by high almighty Jove, 

By knighthood, gentry, and sweet friendship's oath. 

By her untimely tears, her husband's love. 

By holy human law, and common troth. 

By Heaven and Earth, and all the power of both, 

Tliat to his borrowed bed he make retire. 

And stoop ta honour, not to foul desire. 

Quoth she, " Reward not hospitality 
With such black payment as thou hast pretended; 
Mud not the fountain that gave drink to thee ; 
Mar not the thing that cannot be amended ; 
End thy ill aim, before thy shoot be ended : 
He is no wood-man that doth bend his bow 
To stinke a poor unseasonable doe. 
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My husband is thy friend, for his sake spare me ; 
Thyself art mighty, for thine own sake lea?e me $ 
Myself a ireakKng, do not then ensnare me. 
Thou look'st not like deceit ; do not deceive me : 
My ^£^ like whirlwinds, labour hence to heave 

thee, 
if ever man were mov'd with woman's moans, 
Be moved with my tears, my sighs, my groans ; 

'< All which together, like a troubled ocean, 
Beat at thy rocky and wreck-threatening heart, 
To soften it with their continual motion ; 
For stones dissolv'd to water do convert. 
O, if no harder than a stone thou art. 
Melt at my tears and be compassionate ! 
Soft pity enters at an iron gate. 

" In Tarquin's likeness I did entertain thee : 
Hast thou put on his shape to do him shame ^ 
To all the host 6f Heaven I complain me, [name. 
Thou wrongest his honour, wound'st his princely 
Thou art not what thou seem'st ; and if the sam^. 
Thou seem'st not what thou art, a god, a king ; 
For kings like gods should govern every thing. 

** How will thy shame be seeded in thine age. 
When thus thy vices bud before thy spring ? 
If in thy hope thou dar'st do such outrage. 
What dar*st thou not when once thou art a king ? 
O be remembered, no outrageous thing 
Prom vassal actors can be wip*d away ; 
Then king's misdeeds cannot be hid in clay. 

K2 
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" This deed will make thee only \aw*d fat fkwr. 
But hi^py monarchs still are fMr'd for love : 
With foul offenders thou perforce muit beir. 
When they in thee the like oflTencea prove : 
If but for fear of this, thy will remove ; 
For princes are the glass, the school, the hook. 
Where subjects' eyes do learn, do read, do lock. 

" And wilt thou be the school where lust ahall learn ? 

Must he in thee read lectures of such ahame ? 

Wilt thou be glass, wherein it shall diacem 

Authority for sin, warrant for blame. 

To privilege dishonour in thy name ? 

Thou back'st reproach against long-lived laud. 

And mak'st fair reputation but a bawd. 

** Hast thou command ? by him that gave it thee. 
From a pure heart command thy rebel will : 
Draw not thy sword to guard iniquity. 
For it was lent thee all that brood to kilL 
Thy princely office how canst thou fulfil. 
When, patterned by thy fault, foul Sin may say. 
He leam'd to an, and thou did'st teach the way? 

" Think but how vile a spectacle it were 

To view thy present trespass in another. 

Men's faults do seldom to themselves appear ; 

Their own transgressions partially they smother : 

This guilt would seem death-worthy in thy brother* 

O how are they wrapp'd in with infamies, 

That from their own misdeeds askaunce their eyea! 

** To thee, to thee, my heavM-up hands appeal. 
Not to seducing lust, thy rash relier ; 
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t for exil'd majesty's repeal i 
hm return, and flattering thoughts retire : 
rue respect will 'prison fklso desire, 
wipe the dim mist fVom thy doting eyne, 
thou shalt see thy state, and pity miiie." 

▼e done," quoth he i ** my uncontrolled tide 

18 not, but swelln the higher by tliis let. 

J lights are soon blown out, huge Ares abide, 

with the wind in greater fbry fi*et : 

petty streams that pay a daily debt 

leir salt sovereign, with their fVesli fulls' haste, 

to his flow, but alter not his taste." 

ou art," quoth she, ** a sea, a sovereign king i 
lo, there fklls into thy boundless flood 
c huit, dishonour, shame miNgovorning, 

seek to stain the ocean of tliy blotKl. 

these petty ills shall change thy good, 
sea wiUiin a puddle's womb is herNod, 
not the puddle in thy sea dispersed. 

ihall these slaves be king, and thou their slave i 
\ nobly base, tliey basely dignified ; 
; their fair life, and tliey thy fouler grave ; 
I loatlicd in their shame, they in tliy pride t 
lesser thing should not the greater hide t 
cedar stoops not to the base shrub's foot, 
ow shrubs wither at the cedar's root. 

let thy thoughts, low vassals to thy state—*' 
more," quoth he, <* by Heaven I will not heat* 
to my loTo I if not, enforced hate« ^tbAA\ 
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Instead of love's coy touch, shall nidelj tear thee ; 
That done, despitefully I mean to bear thee 
Unto the base bed of some rascal groom. 
To be thy partner in this shameful doom." 

This said, he sets liis foot upon the light. 
For light and lust are deadly enemies : 
Shame folded up in blind concealing night, 
When most unseen, then most doth tyrannize. 
The wolf hath seiz'd his prey, the poor lamb cries, 
Till with her own white fleece her voice controlled. 
Entombs her outcry in her lips sweet fold : 

For with the nightly linen that she wears, 
He pens her piteous clamours in her head j 
Cooling his hot face in the chastest tears 
That ever modest eyes with sorrow shed. 
O, that prone lust should stain so pure a bed ! 
The spots whereof could weeping purify. 
Her tears should drop on them perpetually. 

But she hatli lost a dearer thing tlian life. 
And he hath won what lie would lose again. 
This forced league doth force a farther strife. 
This momentary joy breeds montlis of pain, 
Tliis hot desire converts to cold disdain : 
Pure chastity is rifled of her store. 
And lust, the thief, far poorer than before. 

Look, as the full-fed hound or gorged hawk. 
Unapt for tender smell or speedy flight. 
Make slow pursuit, or altogctlier balk 
The prey wherein by nature they delight ; 
So surfeit-taking Tarquin fares this night : 
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Uste delicious, in digeistion 8ourin{2^, 
ours his will, that liv'd by foul devouring. 

ieper sin than bottomless conceit 
comprehend in still imagination ! 
(iken desire must vomit his receipt, 
he can see his own abomination. 
le lust is in his pride, no exclamation 
curb his heat, or rein his rash desire, 
like a jade, self-will himself doth tire. 

then with lank and lean discoloured cheek, 
1 heavy eye, knit brow, and strcng^hless pace, 
>le desire, all recreant, poor, and meek, 
i to a bankrupt beggar wails his case : 
flesh being proud, desire doth fight with grace, 
there it revels ; and when that decays, 
gfuilty rebel for remission prays. 

• 

9U*es it with this faultful lord of Rome, 
> this accomplishment so hotly chased ; 
now against himself he sounds his doom, 
t through the length of times he stands disgraced: 
des, his soul's fair temple is defaced ; 
iirhose weak ruins muster troops of cares, 
isk the spotted princess how she fares. 

says, her subjects, with foul insurrection, 
e batter*d down her consecrated wal], 
by their mortal fault brought in subjection 
immortahty, and made her thrall 
iving death, and pain perpetual : 
ch in her prescience she controlled still, 
her fore-sight could not fore-stall their >n\\\. 
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Even in his thought, thnmgh the dark night he 
A captive victor that hath lost in gain ; [stealeth. 
Bearing away the wound that nothing healeth. 
The scar that wiU, despite of cure, remain, 
Leaving his spoil perplex'd in g^reater pain. 
She bears the load of lust he left behind. 
And he the burthen of a guilty mind. 

lie, like a theevish dog, creeps sadly thence. 
She like a wearied lamb lies panting there ; 
lie scouls, and hates himself for his offence. 
She, desperate, with her nails her flesh doth tear; 
He faintly flics, sweating with guilty fear ; 
She stays, exclaiming on the direful nig^t ; 
He runs, and chides his vanished, loath'd, delight. 

He thence departs a heavy convertite. 

She there remains a hopeless cast-away : 

He in his speed looks for the morning light. 

She prays she never may behold the day : 

" For day," quoth she, " night-scapes doth open lay; 

And my true eyes have never practis'd how 

To cloke offences with a cunning brow. 

" They think not but that every eye can see 
Tlie same disgrace which they themselves behold; 
And therefore would they still in darkness be. 
To liave their unseen sin remain untold ; 
For they their guilt with weeping will unfold. 
And grave, like water that doth eat in steel. 
Upon my cheeks what helpless sluune I feel." 

Here she exclaims against repose and rest. 
And bids her eyes hereafter still be blind. 
She wakes her heart by \^9Ltiiv^ ow lier breast. 
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bids it leap from thence, where it may find 
b purer chest, to close so pure a mind, 
tic with g^ef thus breathes she forth her spite 
Q8t the unseen secresy of night. 

lomfort-killing Night, image of Hell ! 
register and notary of shame ! 
L stage for tragedies and murders fell ! 
sin-concealing chaos ! nurse of blame ! 
L muffled bawd ! dark harbour for defame ! 
cave of death, whispering conspirator 
. close -tong^ed treason and the ravishcr ! 

lateful, vaporous and foggy Night, 
J thou art guilty of my cureless crime, 
er thy mists to meet the eastern light, 
J war against proportioned course of time ! 
thou wilt permit the Sun to climb 
wonted height, yet, ere he go to bed, 
poisonous clouds about his golden head. 

th rotten damps ravish the morning air ; 
heir ezhal'd unwholesome breaths make sick 
life of purity, the supreme fsdr, 
le arrive his weary noon-tide prick ; 
let thy misty vapours march so thick, 
in their smoky ranks his smother'd light 
»et at noon, and make perpetual night. 

re Tarquin night, (as he is but night's child,) 
ailver-shining queen he would distain ; 
iwinkling handmaids too, by him deiil'd, 
ugh night's black bosom should not peep again; 
ould I have copartners in my pain : 
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And fellowship in woe doth woe natOMge^ 

As palmers' chat makes short their pilgrimage. 

" Where now I have no one to blush with me, 
To cross their arms, and hang their heads with mine 
To mask their brows, and hide their infamy ; 
But I alone, alone must sit and pine. 
Seasoning the earth with showers of silver brine, 
Mingling my talk with tears, my grief with g^roami 
Poor wasting monuments of lasting moans. 

'* O Night, thou furnace of foul-reeking smoke, 
Let not the jealous day behold that face 
Which underneath thy black all-hiding cloke 
Immodestly lies martyr'd with disgrace ! 
Keep still possession of thy gloomy place. 
That all the faults which in thy reign are made. 
May likewise be 8epulcher*d in thy shade ! 

" Make me not object to the tell-tale day ! 

The hght will show, character'd in my brow, 

The story of sweet chastity's decay, 

The impious breach of holy wedlock*s vow : 

Yea, the illiterate, that know not how 

To 'cipher what is writ in learned books, 

Will quote my loathsome trespass in my looks. 

" The nurse, to still her child, will tell my story, 

And fright her crying babe with Tarquin's name ; 

The oi-ator, to deck his oratory. 

Will couple my reproach to Tarquin's shame : 

Feast-finding minstrels, tuning my defame. 

Will tie the hearers to attend each line. 

How Tarquin \vronged me, I Collatine. 
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^ Let nOy good name, that senseless reputation, 
For Collatine's dear love be kept unspotted : 
If that be made a theme for disputation. 
The branches of another root are rotted. 
And undeserved reproach to liim allotted. 
That is as clear from this attaint of mine, 
As I, ere this, was pure to CoUatine. 

" O unseen shame ! invisible disgrace ! 

O unfelt sore ! crest'^wounding, private scar ! 

Reproach is stamp'd in Collatinus' face. 

And Tarquin's eye may read the mot afar, 

Mno he in peace is -wounded, not in -war. 

Alas, how many bear such shameful blows. 

Which not themselves, but he that gives them knows! 

If, CoUatine, thine honour lay in me, 

From me by strong assault it is bereft. 

My honey lost, and I, a drone-like bee, 

Have no perfection of my sUmmer left. 

But robb*d and ransack'd by injurious theft : 

In thy weak hive a wandering wasp hath crept. 

And suck'd the honey which thy chaste bee kept* 

" Yet am I guiltless of thy honour's wreck ; 
Yet for thy honour did 1 entertain him ; 
Coming from thee, I could not put him back. 
For it had been dishonour to disdain him : 
Besides, of weariness he did complain him. 
And talked of virtue : — O unlook'd for evil. 
When virtue is prophan'd in such a devil ! 

" Why should the worm intrude the nlaiden bud ? 
Or hateful cuckoos hatch in sparrows' iv&s\&> 

Voi. ni. L 
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Or toads infect fair founts with venom mud : 
Or tvRint folly lurk in gentle breasts ? 
Or kings be breakers of their own behest^ r 
ISut no perfection is so absolute, 
Tliat some impurity doth not pollute. 

** Tlie aged man that coffers up his gold. 

Is plaguM witli cramps, and gouts, and painful fits. 

And scarce hath eyes his treasure to behold, 

I>ut like still-pining Tantalus he sits, 

And useless bams tiie harvest of his wits ; 

Having no other pleasure of his gain. 

But torment that it cannot cure his pain. 

" So then he hath it when he cannot use it. 
And leaves it to be mastered by his young j 
Who in tlieir pride do presently abuse it : 
Their fatlier was too weak, and they too strong. 
To hold their cursc:d-blessed fortune long. 
'Ilic sweets we wish for turn to loathed sours. 
Even in tlie moment that we call tliem ours. 

" Unruly blasts wait on the tender spring; [ers; 

Un^vholesome weeds take root with precious flow- 

Thc adder hisses where the sweet birds sing; 

What virtue breeds, iniquity devours : 

We have no g^d that we can say is ours, 

But ill-annexed opportunity 

Or kills his life, or else his quality. 

" O Opportunity ! thy guilt is g^at : 

'Tis thou tliat execut*st the traitor's treasoi^ ; 

Thou set'st tlie wolf where he the lamb may gel ,- 
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Whoerer plots the sin, thou point'st the season ; 
'Tis thou that spum'st at right, at law, at reason ; 
And in thy shady cell, where none may spy him. 
Sits Sin, to seize the souls that wander by him. 

" lliou mak'st the vestal violate her oath ; 
Thou blow*st the fire when temperance is thawM ; 
Thou smother'st honesty, thou murder'st troth ; 
Thou foul abettor ! thou notorious bawd ! 
Thou plantest scandal, and displacest laud : 
Thou ravisher, thou traitor, thou false thief. 
Thy honey turns to gall, thy joy to grief! 

** Thy secret pleasure turns to open shame. 

Thy private feasting to a public fast ; 

Thy smoothing titles to a ragged name ; 

Thy sugared tongue to bitter wormwood taste ; 

Thy violent vanities can never last. 

How comes it then, vile Opportunity, 

Being so bad, such numbers seek for thee ? 

**When wilt thou be the humble suppliant's friend. 
And bring him where his suit may be obtained ? 
When wilt thou sort an hour great strifes to end ? 
Or free that soul which wretchedness hath chained ? 
Give physic to the sick, ease to the pained ? 
The poor, lame, blind, halt, creep, cry out for thee ? 
But Uiey ne'er meet with Opportunity. 

" The patient dies while the physician sleeps ; 
The orphan pines while the oppressor feeds ; 
Justice is feasting while the widow weeps ; 
Advice is sporting wlule infection breeds ; 
Thou grant'st no time for charitable d^ed^ •- 
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Wrath, envy, treason, rape, and murder's ra^e^ 
Thy heuious hours wait on them ms their psges. 

" When Truth and Virtue have to do with thee, 
A thousand crosses keep them fh>m thy aid ; 
They buy thy help : but Sin ne'er g^vea a fee, 
He gratis comes ; and thou art well appay'd 
As well to hear as grant what he hath said. 
My CoUatine would else have come to me 
When Tarquin did, but he was stay'd by thee. 

*' Gmlty thou art of murder and of theft i 
Guilty of perjury and subornation ; 
Guilty of treason, forgery, and shift s 
Guilty of incest, that abomination : 
An accessary by thine inclination 
To all sins past, and all that are to come. 
From the creation to the general doom. 

" Mishapen Time, copesmatc of ugly Night, 
Swift subtle post, carrier of grisly care; 
Eater of youth, false slave to false delig'ht. 
Base watch of woes. Sin's pack-horse, Virtue'ssnare 
Thou nursest all, and raurderest all that are. 
O hear me then, injurious shifting Time ! 
Be g^lty of my death, since of my crime. 

" Why hath thy servant, Opportunity, 
Betray'd the hours thou g^v*st me to repose ? 
CancelPd my fortunes, and enchained me 
To endless date of never-ending woes ? 
Time's office is to fine the hate of foes; 
To eat up error by opinion bred. 
Not spend the dowry of a lawful bed. 
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le's glory is to calm contending kings, 
imask falsehood, and bring truth to light, 
unp the seal of time in i^d things, 
ftke the mom, and centinel the night, 
rong the wronger till he render right ; 
inate proud buildings with thy hours, 
mear with dust their glittering golden towers : 

&U with worm-holes stately monuments, 

ed oblivion with decay of things, 

ot old books, and alter their contents, 

uck the quills irom ancient ravens' wings, 

y the old oak's sap, and cherish springs ; 

»oiI antiquities of hammer'd steel, 

urn the giddy round of Fortune's wheel : 

show the beldame daughters of her daughter, 

ake the child a man, the man a child, 

ly the tiger that doth live by slaughter, 

roe the unicorn and lion wild ; 

ock the subtle, in themselves beguil'd ; 

leer the ploughman with increaseful crops, 

vaste huge stones with little water-drops. 

y work'st thou mischief in thy pilgrimage, 
8 thou could'st return to make amends ? 
loor retiring minute in an age 
d purchase thee a thousand thousand friends, 
ing him wit, that to bad debtors lends : 
s dread night, would'st thou one hour come 
back. 
Id prevent this storm, and shun this wrack ! 

L2 
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" Thou ceaseless lackey to eternity. 

With some mischance cross Tarquin in his flight : 

Devise extremes beyond extremity. 

To make him curse this cursed crimeful night: 

Let ghastly shadows his lewd eyes affright; 

And the dire thought of his committed evil 

Shape every bush a hideous shapeless devil. 

'* Disturb his hours of rest with restless trances, 
Afflict him in his bed with bedrid groans; 
Let there bechance him pitiful mischances^ 
To make him moan, but pity not his moans : 
Stone him with hardened hearts, harder tbtn 

stones i 
And led mild women to him lose their mildness, 
Wilder to him than tigers in their wildness. 

" Let him have time to tear his curled hair. 
Let him have time against himself to rave. 
Let him have time of time's help to despair. 
Let him have time to live a loathed slave. 
Let him have time a beggar's orts to crave ; 
And time to see one that by alms doth live. 
Disdain to him disdained scraps to give. 

*^ Let him have time to see his friends his foea^ 

And merry fools to mock at him resort : 

Let him have time to mark how slow time goes 

In time of sorrow, and how swift and short 

His time of folly and his time of sport : 

And ever let his unrecalling crime 

Have time to wall the abusing of his time. 
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O Time, thou tutor both to good and bad, 
Teach me to curse him that thou taught'st this ill ! 
At his own shadow let the thief run mad. 
Himself himself seek every hour to kill ! [spill : 
Such wretched hands such wretched blood should 
For who so base would such an office have 
As slanderous death's-man to so base a slave P 

** The baser is he, coming from a king. 
To shame his hope with deeds degenerate ; 
The mightier man, the mightier is the thing 
That makes him honoured, or begets him hate -, 
For greatest scandal waits on greatest state. 
The Moon being clouded presently is miss'd. 
But little stars may hide them when they list. 

** The crow may bathe his coal-black wings in mire. 

And unperceiv'd fly with the filth away; 

But if the Uke the snow-white swan desire. 

The stain upon his silver down will stay. 

Poor glooms are sightless night, kings glorious day. 

Gnats are unnoted whereso*er they fly. 

But eagles gaz'd upon with every eye. 

** Out idle words, servants to shallow fools ! 
Unprofitable sounds, weak arbitrators ! 
Busy yourselves in skill-contending schools ; 
Debate where leisure serves with dull debaters ; 
To trembling clients be you mediators : 
For me, I force not argument a straw. 
Since that my case is past the help of law. 

•* In vain I ndl at Opportunity, 

At Tim^ at Tarquin, and uncheerful Kig\i\. , 
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In vain I cavil witli mine infamy. 

In vain 1 apurn at my coniirmM deiipite : 

This liclpleaa amokc of words doth me no riglit. 

The remedy indeed to do me g^ood. 

Is to let forth my foul defiled blood. 

" Poor hand, why quivcr'st thoa at thb decree ? 
Honour thyself to rid me of this ahamc ; 
For if I die, my honour lives in thee. 
But if I live, thou liv'st in my dcfiune : 
Since thou could'st not defend thy loyal dame, 
And wast afraid to scratch her wicked fbe» 
Kill both tliyself and her for yielding^ -~ *' 



This said, from her be-tumbled couch she ttartetli 
To find some desperate instrument of death. 
But this no-slaughter-house no tool impartetb. 
To make more vent for passagfc of her breath, 
Which thronging through her lips so vanisheth 
As smoke from Etna, that in air consumes. 
Or that which from discharged cannon fiimes. 

" In vain," quoth she, " I live, and seek in vaui 
Some happy mean to end a hapless life. 
I fear'd by Tarquin's falchion to be slain. 
Vet for the self-same purpose seek a knife : 
But when I fear'd, I was a loyal wife ; 
So am I now : — O no, tliat cannot be ; 
Of that true type hath Tarquin rifled me. 

♦* O ! that is gone, for which I sought to live. 
And therefore now I need not fear to die. 
To clear tins spot by death, at least I give 
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e of fame to slander's livery ; 

^ life to livings infamy ; 

si picas help, the treasure stolen away, 

II the guiltless casket where it lay ! 

well, dear Collatine, tliou shalt not know 
ined taste of violated troth ; 
ot wrong thy true affection so, 
cr tlicc witli an infringed oath ; 
jitard graff shall never come to growth .- 
1 not boast, who did thy stock pollute, 
lou ai*t doting father of his fhiit. 

hall he smile at tliec in secret though^ 

gh with his companions at thy state ; 

»u shalt know thy interest was not bought 

with gold, but stolen ftom forth tliy gate. 

, 1 am tlic mistress of my fate, 

th my trespass never will dispense, 

: to death acquit my forc'd oHcncc. 

not poison tliec with my attaint, 
\ my fault in cleanly-coin*d excuses ; 
le ground of sin I will not paint, 
; the truth of this false night's abuscb : 
gue shall utter all ; mine eyes, like sluices, 
1 a mountain-spring that feeds a dale, 
Lish pure streams to purg^ my impure tale." 

, lamenting Philomel had ended 
^lUtun'd warble of her nightly sorrow, 
lemn night with slow-sad gait descended 
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To Ugly Hell ; when lo» the bhubing morrow 
Lends light to all fair eyes that ligfat will bonov: 
But cloudy Lucrece sliames herself to tee* 
And therefore still in nig^t would ckuster^d be. 

Revealing day through every cranny spie^ 
And seems to point her out where she aitt weep^ 

ing: 
To whom she sobbing speaks : •* O eye of ejta, 
Why pry'st thou through my window ? leave llj 

peeping ; Mi 

Mock with thy tickling beams eyes that are deep> 
Brand not my forehead with thy piercing light, 
For day hath nought to do what 's done b) 

night." 

Thus cavils she witli every thing she sees: 
True grief is fond and testy as a child. 
Who wayward once, his mood with nought tgreei) 
Old woes, not infant sorrows, bear him mild ; 
Continuance tames the one ; the other wild, 
I jke an unpractised swimmer plung^g still, 
\\ ith too much labour drowns for want of skill. 

So she, deep-drenched in a s^a of care. 
Holds disputation with each thing she viewa^ 
And to herself all sorrow doth compare ; 
No object but her passion's strength renews; 
And as one shifts, another straight ensues : 
Sometime her grief is dumb, and hath no words; 
Sometime 't is mad, and too much talk affords. 
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'. little birds that tune their moming^s joy, 

:e her moans mad with their sweet melody. 

mirth dotli search the bottom of annoy; 

souls are slain in merry company ; 

*f best is pleas'd with grief's society : 

e sorrow then is feelingly suffic'd, 

en with like semblance it is sympathiz'd. 

Rouble death to drown in ken of shore ; 
ten times pines, that pines beholding food ; 
lee the salve doth make the wound ache more ; 
It grief grieves most at that would do it good ; 
p woes roll forward like a gentle flood, 
>, being stopp'd, the bounding banks o'erflows : 
f dallied with nor law nor limit knows. 

u mocking-birds," quoth she, " your tunes en- 
tomb 
lin your hollow-swelling feather'd breasts ! 
in my hearing be you mute and dumb ! 
restless discord loves no stops nor rests ; 
>fal hostess brooks not merry guests :) 
h your nimble notes to pleasing ears ; 
•ess likes dumps wlien time is kept with tears. 

me, Philomel, that sing*st of ravishment, 
i thy sad grove in my dishevel'd huir. 
le dank earth weeps at thy langiiislimcnt, 
at each sad strain will strain a tear, 
with deep g^ans the diapason bear : 
»urthen-wise I'll hum on Tarquin still, 
c thou on Tcreus descanl'ht, better skill. 

J whiles against a tliorti thou beai*'st tiiv pni-t, 
cop thy sharp woes wukinpc, wretched I, 
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To imitate thee well, ag^ainst my heart. 
Will fix a sharp knife, to affright mine eye ; 
Who, if it wink, shall thereon fall and die. 
I'hese means, as frets upon an instrument, 
Sl)all tune our heart-strings to true languishment. 

" And for, poor bird, thou sing'st not in the day. 

As shaming any eye should thee behold. 

Some dark deep desert, seated from the way. 

That knows nor parching heat nor free2dng cold. 

Will we find out ; and there we will unfold 

To creatures stern sad tunes, to change their kinds: 

Since men prove beasts, let beasts bear gentle minds^ 

*^ As the poor frighted deer, that stands at gaze, 

Wildly determining which way to fly. 

Or one encompass'd with a winding maze, 

Tliat cannot tread the way out readily ; 

So with herself is she in mutiny. 

To live or die which of the twain were better, 

AVhen life is sham'd, and Deatli Reproach's debtor. 

" To kill myself," quoth she, " alack ! wliat were it, 
But with my body my poor soul's pollution ? 
They that lose half, with greater patience bear it. 
Than they whose whole is swallow'd in confusion. 
Tliat mother tries a merciless conclusion. 
Who, having two sweet babes, when death takes one, 
Will sla)- tlic other, and be nurse to none. 

*' My body or my soul, which was the dearer ? 
When the one pure, the other made divine. 
AVhosc love of either to myself were nearer ? 
When both were kept for Heaven and Collatine. 
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Ah me !^e bark peel'd from the lofty pine. 
His leaves will wither, and his sap decay ; 
So must my soul, her bark being peel'd away. 

'* Uer house i»sack'd, her quiet interrupted. 

Her mansion battered by tlie enemy ; 

Her sacred temple spotted, spoiPd, corrupted, 

Grossly ing^ with daring infamy : 

Then let it not be callM impiety. 

If in this blemish'd fort I make some hole. 

Through which I may convey this troubled soul. 

*' Yet die I will not, till my Collatine 
Have heard the cause of my untimely death ; 
That he may vow, in that sad hour of mine. 
Revenge on him that made me' stop my breatli . 
My stained blood to Tarquin I'll bequeath, 
"Which by him tainted, shall for him be spent» 
And as his due, writ in my testament. 

" My honour 1*11 bequeath unto the knife 
That wounds my body so dishonoured. 
'Tis honour to deprive dishonoured life ; 
The one will live, the other being dead : 
So of shame's ashes shall my fame be bredj 
For in my death I murder shameful scorn : 
My shame so dead, mine honour is new-born . 

** Dear lord of that dear jewel 1 have lost. 
What legacy shall I bequeath to thee ? 
My resolution, love, shall be thy boast, 
By whose example thou reveng*d may'st be. 
How Tarquin must be us'd, read it in me : 
Myself, thy friend, will kill myself, thy foe. 
And, for my sake, serve thou false Tarquin so 
Vol. m. M 
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*' Tliis brief abndg^ment of my win I mikke : 

My soul and body to the skies and ground; 

My resolution, husband, do you take ; 

Mine honour be the knife's, that makes my wound ; 

My shame be his that did my fiune confound ; 

And all my fame that lives, disbursed be 

To those that live, and think no shame of mc. 

" Thou, Collatine, shalt oversee this will ; 
How was I overseen, that thou shalt see it ! 
My blood shall wash the slander of mine ill; 
My life's foul deed, my life's fair end shall free it. 
Faint not, faint heart, but stoutly say, 90 be it. 
Yield to my hand ; my hand shall conquer thee ; 
Thou dead, both diev and both shall victors be." 

This plot of death when sadly she had laid, 

And wip'd the brinish pearl from her bright eyeSf 

M'ith untuii'd tongue she hoarsely call'd her maid, 

Whose swift obedience to her mistress hies ; 

For fleet-winged duty with thought's feathers flies. 

Poor Lucrece* cheeks unto her maid seem so 

As winter meads when Sun doth melt their snow. 

Her mistress she doth give demure g^od-morrow^ 
With soft-slow tongue, true mark of modesty. 
And sorts a sad look to her lady's sorrow, 
(For wliy ? her face wore sorrow's livery;) 
But durst not ask of her audaciously 
Why her two suns were cloud-eclipsed so. 
Nor why her fair cheeks over-wash'd with woe. 

But as the earth doth weep, the Sun being set. 
Each flower moistcn'd like a melting eye : 
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£ven so tlie maid with swelling drops 'gan wet 
Her circled eyne, enforc'd by sjrmpathy 
Of those fair suns, set in her mistress' sky, 
Who in a salt-wav'd ocean quench their light. 
Which makes the maid weep like the dewy night. 

A pretty while these pretty creatures stand, 
like ivory conduits coral cisterns filling : 
One justly weeps ; the other takes in hand 
No cause, but company, of her drops spilling: 
Their gentle sex to weep are often willing ; 
Grieving themselves to g^ess at others' smarts. 
And then they drown their eyes, or break their 
hearts : 

For men have marble, women waxen minds. 
And therefore are they form'd as marble will ; 
The weak oppress'd, the impression of strange kinds 
Is form'd in ^em by force, by fraud, or skill : 
Then call them not the authors of their ill. 
No more than wax shall be accounted evil. 
Wherein is stamp'd the semblance of a devil. 

Their smoothness, like a goodly champaign plsun, 
Lays open all the little worms that creep ; 
In men, as in a rough-grown grove, remain 
Cave-keeping evils that obscurely sleep : 
Through crystal walls each little mote will peep : 
Though men can cover crimes with bold stem looks^ 
Poor women's faces are their own faults' books. 

No man inveighs against the witlier'd flower. 
But chides rough winter that the flower hath kilPdi 
Not that devour'd, but that which doth devour. 
Is worthy blame. O let it not be hild 
I'oor women's faults, that they are so fu\S\Vc\ 
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With men's abuses : those proud lords, to blame. 
Make weak-made women tenants to their shame. 

The precedent whereof in Lucrcce view, 
Assail'd by night with circumstances strong 
Of present death, and shame that might ensue 
By that her death, to do her husband wrong : 
Such danger to resistance did belong. 
That dying fear through aU her body spread; 
And who cannot abuse a body dead ? 

By this, mild patience bid fair Lucrece speak 
To the poor counterfeit of her complaining : 
** My girl," quoth she, " on what occasion break 
Those tears from thee, that down thy cheeks are rail 
If tliou dost weep for grief of my sustaining, [ing 
Know, gentle wench, it smaU avails my mood : 
If teal's could help, mine own would do me good. 

" But tell me, girl, when went," — and there she sta}''< 
Till after a deep groan — " Tarquin from hence ?*' 
•* Madam, ere I was up," reply'd the maid, 
" The more to blame my sluggard negligence : 
Yet with the fault I thus far can dispense ; 
Myself were stirring ere the break of day. 
And, ere I rose, was Tarquin gone aw^ay. 



" But, lady, if yoiu* maid may be so bold, 
She would request to know your heaviness." 
" O peace !" quoth Lucrece ; " if it should be told 
The repetition cannot make it less ; 
For more it is tlian I can well express : 
And that deep torture may be call'd a Hell, 
"When more is felt than one hath power to tell. 
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** Uo, get mc liither paper, ink, and pen— 

"Yet save that labour, for 1 have them here. 

"^Vhat ahould I tay i — One of my husbancrii men, 

Sid thou be ready, by-and-by, to bear 

^ letter to my lord, my love, my dear ; 

^Md him with speed prepare to carry it : 

*The cause craves haste, and it will soon be writ.'* 

}|er maid is gfone, and she prepares to write, 
l>irst hovering o'er the paper with her quill : 
Conceit and grief an eager combat fight ; 
What wit sets down, is blotted straight with will ; 
This is too curious-good, this blunt and ill : 
Much like a press of people at a door, 
Ukrong her inventions, which shall fgo before. 

At last slie thus begins : ** Thou wortliy lord 
Of that unworthy wife that g^eteth thee,- 
Health to tliy person ! next vouchsafe to afford 
(If ever, love, thy Lucruce thou wilt see) 
Some present speed to come and visit me : 
So I commend me fVom our house in grief; 
My woes are tedious, though my words are brief.'* 

Here folds she up the tenour of her woe. 

Her certain sorrow writ uncertainly. 

Jly tliis short scliedule Collatine may know 

Her grief, but not her grief's true quality : 

She dares not thereof make discovery, 

I«est he should hold it her own gross abuse. 

Ere she with blood hath stain'd her stain'd excuse 

Besides, the life and feeling of her passion 
She hoards, to spend when he is by to heat \\«r.v \ 

M2 
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When sighs, and gr>^an^ and tean, may grace the 
Of her disgfrace, the better so to clear her [faihkii 
From that suspicion which the world mi§^ bear htf. 
To shun this blot, she would not blot the letter 
With words, till action might become them better. 

To see sad sights moves more than hear th^m toid; 

For then the eye interprets to the ear 

The heavy motion that it doth behold. 

When every part a part of woe doth bear. 

'Tis but a part of sorrow that we hear : 

Deep sounds make lesser noise than shallow foid% 

And sorrow ebbs, being blown with wind of words. 

Her letter now is seal'd, and on it writ. 
Jit Ardea to my lord vnth mere than ha$ie .* 
The post attends, and she delivers it. 
Charging the sour-fac'd groom to hie as fast 
As lagi^ng fowls before the northern blast. 
Speed more than speed, but dull and slow she deem?: 
Extremity still urgeth such extremes. 

The homely villain curt'sies to her low ; 

And blushing on lier, with a stedfast eye 

lleceives the scroll, without or yea or no. 

And forth with bashful innocence doth hie. 

But they whose guilt within their bosoms lie. 

Imagine every eye beholds their blame ; 

For Lucrece thought he blush'd to see her shame. 

When, silly groom, God wot, it was defect 
Of spirit, life, and bold audacity. 
Such harmless creatures have a true respect 
To talk in deeds, while others saucily 
Promise more speed, but do it leisurely : 
Even so, this pattern of the worn-out age 
Pawned honest looks, but Vftid ivo ^oida to gag«v 
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kindled duty kindled her mistrust, 
ftt two red fires in both their faces blazed ; 
i thought he blush'd, as knowing Tarquin's lust, 
%f blushing with him, wistly on him gazed ; 
r earnest eye did make him more amazed : 
s more she saw the blood his cheeks replenish, 
5 more she thought he spy'd in her some blemish. 

: long she thinks till he return again, 
1 yet the duteous vassal scarce is gone. 
5 weary time she cannot entertain, 

* now 'tis stale to sigh, to weep, and groan : 
woe hath wearied woe, moan tired moan. 
It she her plkints a little while doth stay, 
udng for means to mourn some newer way. 

last she calls to mind where hang^ a piece 

skilful painting, made for Priam's Troy; 

»re the which is drawn the power of Greece 

• Helen's rapejthe city to destroy, 
reatening cloud-kissing Hion with annoy; 
lich the conceited painter drew so proud. 
Heaven (it seem'd) to kiss the turrets bow'd. 

housand lamentable objects there, 

worn of Nature, art g^ve lifeless life : 

ay a dry drop seem'd a weeping tear, 

;d for the slaughter'd husband by the wife : 

e red blood reek'd to show the painter's strife ; 

d djring eyes gleam'd forth their ashy lights, 

:e dying coals burnt out in tedious nights. 

ere might you see the labouring pioneer 
grim'd with sweat, and smeared idl with dNA^\ 
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And from the towers of Troy there wo 
The Teiy eyes of men through loophol 
Gazing upon the Greeks with little liis 
Such sweet observance in this work wi 
That one mi^t see those frr-off eyes 1 

In great commanders grace and majest 
You might behold triumphing in their 
In youth, quick bearing and dexterity; 
And here and there the painter interla 
Pale cowards, marching on with tremb 
Which heartless peasants did so well r< 
That one would swear he saw them 
tremble. 

In Ajax and Ulysses, O what art 
Of physiognomy might one behold ! 
The face of either 'ciphered -cither's h€ 
Their face their manners most express 
In Ajax* eyes blunt rage and rigour to. 
But the mild glance that sly Ulysses le; 
Show'd deep regard and smiling gover 

There pleading might you see grave ^ 
As *twere encouraging the Greeks to fi 
Making such sobdr action with his ham 
That it beguil'd attention, charm'd the 
In speech, it seemM, his beard, all silvt 
Wagg'd up and down, and from his lipj 
Thin winding breath, which purPd up i 

About him were a press of gaping face 
Which seem'd to swallow np iiis sound 
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ointly listening^, but with several g^nices, 
' some mermaid did their ears entice s 
L* high, some low, the painter was so nice : 
scalps of many, almost hid behind, 
amp up hig^her seem'd, to mock the mind. 

i one man's hand lean'd on Another's head 
lose bcingf shadow'd by his neighbour's ear; 
i one being throng'd bears back, all blown and 

red; 
her, smothcr'd, seems to pelt and swear ; 
in their rag^ such signs of rage they bear, 
>ut for loss of Nestor's gulden words, 
em'd they would debate with ang^ swords. 

nuch imaginary work was there ; 
;cit deceitful, so compact, so kind, 
. for Achilles' imagt: stood his spear| 
'd in an armed hand ; himself behind, 
\c(i ui^ccn, save to the eye of mind : 
.nd, a foot, a face, a leg, a head, 
d for the whole to be imag^ed. 

from the walls of strong-besieged Troy 
n their brave hope, bold Hector, march'd to 
d many Trojan mothers, sharing joy [field, 
ce their youthful sons bright weapons wield ; 
to their hope they such odd action yield, 
:, through their light joy, seemed to appear 
e bright things stain'd) a kind of heavy fear. 

, from the strond of Dardan where they fought, 
iimois* reedy banks the red blood ran, 
»se waves to imitate the battle sought 
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With swelling ridges ; sjid their ranks begin 
To break upon the galled shore, and then 
Retire again, till meeting greater ranks 
They join, and shoot their foam at Simois' banks. 

To this well-painted piece is Lucrece come. 
To find a face where all distress is sttt'd. 
Many she see% where cares have earned some. 
But none where all distress and dolour dweU'd, 
Till she despairing Hecuba beheld. 
Staring on Priam's wounds with her old eyes^ 
Which bleeding under Pyrrhus* proud foot lies. 

In her the painter had anatomis'd 
Time's ruin, beauty's wreck, and grim care's rdgn; 
Her cheeks with chaps and wrinkles were disguisM; 
Of what she was, no semblance did remain : 
Her blue blood changed to black in every vein. 
Wanting the spring that those shrunk pipes had fed| 
Show'd life imprison'd in a body dead. 

On this sad shadow Lucrece spends her eyes, 
And shapes her sorrow to the beldame's woes. 
Who nothing wants to answer her but cries. 
And bitter words to ban her cruel foes : 
The painter was no god to lend her tliose ; 
And therefore Lucrece swears he did her wrong* 
To g^ve her so much grief, and not a tongue. 

" Poor instrument," quoth she, " without a sound* 
I'll tune thy woes with my lamenting tongue ; 
And drop sweet balm in Priam's painted wound, 
And rail on Pyrrhus that hath done him wrong* 
And with my tears quench Troy that burns so loHg» 



• 
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And with my knife scratch out the angry eyes 
Of all the Greeks that are thine enemies. 

** Show me the strumpet that began this stir, 
That with my nails her beauty I may tear. 
Thy heat of hist, fond Paris, did incur 
This load of wrath that burning Troy doth bear ; 
Thy eye kindled the fire that bumeth here : 
And here in Troy, for trespass of thine eye. 
The sre, the son, the dame, and daughter, die. 

*' Why should the priyate pleasure of some one 
Become the public plague of many moe ? 
Let an, alone committed, hght alone 
Upon his head that hath transgressed so. - 
JLet guiltless souls be freed from g^Hy woe : 
For one's offence why should so many fall. 
To plague a private sin in general f 

** Lo, here weeps Hecuba, here Priam dies, 
Here manly Hector faints, here Troilus swounds ; 
Here friend by friend in bloody channel lies, 
And friend to friend gives unadvised wounds. 
And one man's lust these many lives confounds : 
Had doting Priam check'd his son's desire, 
Troy had been bright with fame, and not with 
fire." 

Here feelingly she weeps Troy's pwnted woes : 
Por sorrow, like a heavy-hanging bell. 
Once set on ringing, with his own weight goes ; 
Then little strength rings out the doleful knell . 
So Lucrece set a-work, sad tales doth tell 
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To pencilM penmveness and colour'd sorrow; 
She lends them words, and she their looks dotb 
borrow. 

She throws her eyes about the painting, round. 
And whom she finds forlorn, she doth lament : 
At last she sees a wretched image bound. 
That piteous looks to Pbryg^n shepherds lent; 
His face, though full of cares, yet show'd content : 
Onward to Troy with the blunt 8wain» he goes, 
So mild, that patience seem'd to scorn his woes. 

In him the painter laboured with his skill 
To hide deceit, and give the harmless show 
An humble gait, cahn looks, eyes wsuUng still, 
A brow unbent, that seem'd to welcome woe ; 
Cheeks, neither red nor pale, but mingled so 
That blushing red no guilty instance gave. 
Nor ashy pale the fear that false hearts have. 

But, like a constant and confirmed devil. 
He entertained a show so seeming just. 
And therein so ensconc'd his secret evil. 
That jealousy itself could not mistrust 
False-creeping craft and perjury should thrust 
Into so bright a day such black-fac'd storms. 
Or blot with hell-born sin such saint-like forms. 

The well-skill'd workman tliis mild image drew 
For perjur*d Sinon, whose enchanting story 
The credulous old Priam after slew ; 
Whose words, like wild-fire, burnt the shining glory 
Of rich-built Ilion, that the skies were sorry. 
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ind littlo sUrs ^ot fVom their fixed places* 
Allien tlirir glass fell wherein they Wcw'd their 
faces. 

rhis picture she advisedly perusM, 
liid chid the painter for his wondrous skill ; 
laying, some shape in Sinon*s was abus*d, 
k> fair a form ludgM not a mind so ill ; 
ind still on him she gax*d, and gaxing still, 
<uch siiifns of truth in his plain hco she spy'd, 
rhat she concludes the picture was bely'd, 

' It cannot be," quoth slie, ** that so much gfuile 
She would have said) ** can htrk in tuch a took ;*' 
lut Tarquin's shape came in her mind the wliile, 
ind from her tongue, can lurh fh>m cannot took ; 
V cannot be she in tliat sense forsook, 
Ind turn'd it thus : ** It cannot be, 1 find, 
lut such a face sliould bear a wicked mind : 

For ev*n as subtle Sinon here is painted, 
lo sobor-sad, so wear}', and so mild, 
As if with grief or travail lie had fiunted) 
"o me came Tarquin arm'd ; so bcguil'd 
Vith outward honesty, but yet defil'd 
Vith inward vice : as Priam him did cherisht 
o did 1 Tarquin; so my Troy did perish. 

Look, look, how listening Priam wets his eyes, 
*o tee tliose borrow 'd tears that Sinon sheds, 
'riam, why art tliou old, and yet not wise ? 
"or ever}' tear he falls, a Trojan bleedii 
lis eye drops fire, no water thence proceeds : 
Voi. UI. N 
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Iliosc round clear pearls of his tliat more tliy pily, 
Are balls of quenchless fire to bum thy city. 

" Such devils steal efTccts from lighUess Hell ; 

Tot Sinon in his fire doth quake with cold, 

And in that cold, hot-burning^ fire doth dwell ; 

These contraries such unity do hold, 

<'>nly to Hatter fools, and make them bold : 

So Priam's trust false Sinon's tears doth flatter, 

I'hat he finds means to bum his Troy with water." 

J lerc, all enrag'd, such passion her assails, 
That patience is quite beaten from her breast. 
She tears the senseless Sinon with her nails. 
Comparing liim to that unhappy guest 
Whose deed hath made herself herself detest : 
At last she smilingly with tliis gives o'er ; [sore." 
•' Fool ! fool !*' quoth she, " his wounds will not be 

'I'hus ebbs and flows the current of her sorrow, 
And time doth weary time with her complaining. 
She looks for night, and then she longs for morrow, 
And both she thinks too long with her remaining: 
Short time seems long in sorrow's sharp sustaining. 
Though woe be heavy, yet it seldom sleeps ; 
And they that watch, see time how slow it creeps. 

Which all this time hath overslipp'd her thought. 
That she with painted images hath spent; 
Ucing from the feeling of hes own grief brought 
By deep surmise of others* detriment ; 
loosing her woes in shows of discontent. 
It easeth some, though none it ever cured. 
To think their dolour others have endured. 
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' Uir niindful mrsteiic^r, come back, 
If tmc \m loixl ami other company { 
lis \m l.Mcrvcv dad in mourning* black; 
lul about ht r tcar-diataincd eye 
clos strt'.'unM, like rainbows in the sky. 
'utor-gnllH in her dim element 
new storing to those alreatlyaprnt. 

vlion her sad-bcholdinji^ hnsband saw, 
Iv in her sad face he stares : 

• 

s, though sad in tears, lookM red and raw, 
ly colour kill'd witli deadly cares, 
no power to ask her how site fares, 
kI, like old acquaintance in a trance, 
from hontc, wondering' each otlier's chance 

ic takes her by tlie bloodless hand, 

s begins : ** What uncouth ill event 

.u« bctallen, that thou dost trembling stand? 

)ve, what spite hath thy fair colour spent ? 

i thou thxis attir'd in discontent? 

, dear dear, this mooily heaviness, 

I thy grief, U»at we may give redress.'* 

imes witli sighs slie gives her sorrows fire, 
e she can discharge one word of woe : 
:h addressM to answer his desire, 
lesUy prepares to let then* know 
our is ta*on prisoner by the ft)e i 
lollatine and his consorted loixis 
il tittention long to hear her wortls. 

V this pale swan in her wnter}' nest 
hr sad ilirgc of her certain ending; 
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" Few words,'' quoth she, ** shall fit the trespass 

best. 
Where no excuse can g^ve the fi&ult amending : 
In roe more woes than words are now depending; 
And my laments would be drawn out too long. 
To tell them all with one poor tired tongue. 

** Then be this aU the task it hath to say ; — 
Dear husband, in the interest of thy bed 
A stranger came, and on. that pillow lay 
Where thou wast wont to rest thy weary head ; 
And what wrong else may be imaged 
By foul enforcement miglit be done to me. 
From that, alas ! thy Lucrcce is not free. 

" Foi: in the dreadful dead of dark midnight. 
With shining falchion in my chamber came 
A creeping creature, with a flaming light. 
And softly cry'd, * Awake, thou Roman dame. 
And entertain my love ; else lasting shame 
On thee and thine this night I will inflict. 
If thou my love's desire do contradict. 

" * For some hard-favour'd groom of thine,' quoth 
• Unless thou yoke thy liking to my will, [he, 

I'll murder straight, and then 1*11 slaughter thee, 
And swear I found you where you did fulfil 
The loathsome act of lust, and so did kill 
The lechers in their deed : this act will be 
My fame, and thy perpetual infamy.' 

" With this I did begin to start and cry. 
And then against my heart he set his sword. 
Swearing, unless I took all patiently. 
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i ahoukl not live to speak another wonl : 

Bo should my shame still rest upon record, 

/Ind never be forgt)t in mighty Rome 

The adulterate death of Lucrece and her groom. 

"* Mine enemy was strong, my poor self weak» 
And fkr the weaker witli so strong a fear t 
My bloody judge forbade by tongue to speak ; 
No rightful plea might plead for justice tJierc : 
His scarlet lust came evidence to swear 
That my poor beauty had purIoin*d his eyes, 
And when tlie judge is robb'd, the prisoner dies. 

** O teach mc how to make mine own excuse ! 

Or, at the least this refuge let me find ; 

Though my gross blood be stain*d with this abuse. 

Immaculate and spotless is my mindt 

That was not furc*d ; tliat never was inclin'd 

To accessary yieldings, but still pure 

Doth in her poison'd closet yet endure." 

I/> here, the hopeless merchant of tliis loss, 
With head dedin'd, and voice dain'd up witli woe, 
With sad-set eyes, and wretched arms across. 
From lips new«waxen pale begins to blow 
The grief away that stops Ids answer so : 
But wretched as he is, he strives in vain ; 
What he breathes out, his breath drinks up again. 

\8 through an arch the violent roaring tide 
Outruns the eye that doth behold his haste ; 
Yet in the eddy boundeth in his pride 
Back to the strait that forc*d him on so fast; 
hi rage sent out, rccall'd in rage, being past : 

N2 



Even wo his nghs, bis sorrowsy make 
To push grief on, and back the aam* 

Which speechless woe of his, poor i 
And this untimely frenzy thus awak< 
•* Dear lord, thy sorrow to vay sorro 
Another power ; no flood by raining 
My woe too sensible thy passion mal 
More feeling painful : let it then tuf 
To drown one woe, one pair of wee 

** And for my sake, when I might eh 
For she that was thy Lucrcce — now 
Be suddenly revenged on my foe, 
Thine, mine, liis own ; suppoHC thou < 
From what is past : the help that thoi 
Tomes all too late, vet let the traitoi 
For Hparing justice feeds iniquity. 

" But ere I name liim, you, fair lords 
(Speaking to those that came with C 
** Shall plight your honourable faiths 
With swift pursuit to vcnge this wro 
For 'tis a meritorious fair design. 
To chase injustice with revengeful a: 
Knights, by their oaths, should rigli 

At this request, with no]>lc dispositiG 
Each jjrcsent lord began to promise ; 
As bound in knighthood to licr impos 
Longing to hear the hateful foe bewi 
Hut she, that yet her sad task hath n< 
The protestation stops. ** O speak," 
" How may this forced stain be wip'd 
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!it it the quality of mine offence, 

: constndn'd with dreadAil circumstance ? 

ny pure mind with the foul act dispense, 

•w-declincd honotir to advance f 

my terms acquit me from this chance ? 

loisonM fountain clears itself again ; 

vhy not I from this compelled stain ?" 

this, they all at once began to say, 
ody's stain her mind untainted clears ; 
) with a joyless smile she turns away 
ace, that map which deep impression bears 
,rd misfortune, c^rvM in it with tears, 
no,'* quoth she, ** no dome horcaflcr living, 
f ^cusc shall claim excuse's giving." 

with a sigh, as if her heart would break [says, 
hrows forth Tarquin's name: "Hct Af," she 
inrc tlian he her poor tongue could not speak ; 
'tor many accents and delays, 
icly breathings, sick and short assays, 
ttcrs this : " He, he, fair lords, 'tis he, 
Q^iidcs this hand to give this wound to me.'' 

icrc she slicathod in her harmless breast 
mful knife, that thence her soul unslicathed : 
>low did bail it from the deep unrest 
it polluted prison where it breathed : 
ontrito HigliH unto the clouds bequeathed 
ingcd sprite, and through her wounds doth fly 
lasting date from canceU'd destiny. 

•still, astonishM with this deadly deed, 
CoUatinc and all his lordly crew ( 
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Till Lucrece' hOust that beholdi her bleed, 
Himtelf on her •elf-slaughter'd body threw i 
And from the purple fountain Brutua drew 
The murderous knife, and as it left the place, 
Her blood, in poor revenge, held it in chase i 

And bubbling from her breast, it dpth diinde 
In two slow rivers, that the crimson blood 
Circles her body in on every side, 
Who like a late-sack'd island vastly stood 
Bare and unpeopled in this fearful flood. 
Some of her blood still pure and red remained. 
And some look'd black, and that £dse Tarquin stain? 

About the mourning and congealed &ce 
Of that black blood, a watery rigol goes, 
Which seems to weep upon the tainted place : 
And ever since, as pitying Lucrece* woes. 
Corrupted blood some watery token shows ; 
And blood untainted still doth red abide. 
Blushing at that which is so putrify'd. 

*< Daughter, dear daughter," old Lucretius criei^ 
" That life was mine, which thou hast here depriV 
If in the child the father's image lies. 
Where shall I hve, now Lucrece is unliv'd ? 
Thou wast not to this end from me derived. 
If children pre-decease progenitors. 
We are their offspring, and they none of ours. 

*< Poor broken glass, I often did behold 

In thy sweet semblance my old age new-bom ; 

But now tliat fair fresh mirror, dim and old. 
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ITS me a bare-bon'd death, by time outworn ; 
om thy cheeks my imag^e thou hast torn! 
shiver'd all the beauty of my glass, 
I no more can see what once I was. 

ime cease thou thy course, and last no longer, 
ey surcease to be that should survive. 
[ rotten death make conquest of the stronger, 
leave the faltering feeble souls aUve ? * 
old bees die, the young possess their hive ; 
1 live, sweet Lucrece, hve again, and see 
father die, and not thy father thee !" 

lis starts Collatine as from a dream, 
bids Lucretius g^ve his sorrow place ; 
then in key-cold Lucrece* bleeding stream 
ills, and bathes the pale fear in his face, 
counteifeits to die with her a space ; 
manly shame bids him possess his breath, 
live to be revenged on her death. 

deep vexation of his inward soul 
. serv'd a dumb arrest upon his tongue ; 
•, mad that sorrow should his use control, 
eep him from heart-easing words so long, 
ns to talk : but through his lips do throng 
k words, so thick come in his poor heart's aid, 
no man could distinguish what he said. 

lometime Tarquin was pronounced plain, 
through his teeth, as if the name he tore. 
windy tempest, till it blow up rain, 
. back his sorrow's tide, to make it more ; 
i8t it rains, and busy winds give o'er : 
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Tlien ton and fiither weep with eqoftl itnf( 
Who should weep most for daughter or ibi 

The one doth call her his, the other hi% 
Yet neither may poMCM the claim they la; 
The father Hays, *' She's mine :" ** O mine 
licplics her husband : <* Do iiot take away 
My sorrow's interest; let no mourner say 
lie wcc]}s for her, for she was only mine, 
And only must be wail'd by Collatine.'* 

** 0," quoth Lucretius, ** I did give that lii 
"Which she too early and too late hath spil 
" Woe, woe,** quotli ColUtine, " slic was i 
I owed her, and 'tis mine tliat he hatli kill 
My daughter and my -wife with clamours hi 
The dispersed air, who holding liucrecc' 1 
Answcr'd their cries, my davghter and my • 

Brutus, who phick'd tlie knife from Lucre 
Seeing such emulation in their woe. 
Began to clothe his wit in state and pride, 
Burying in Lucrece' wound his folly's sho' 
He with the Romans was esteemed so 
As silly-jeering idiots are witli kings, 
For sporting words, and uttering foolish tl 

But now he throws that shallow habit by. 
Wherein deep policy did him disguise ; 
And arm'd his long-hid wits advisedly. 
To cliRck the tears in Collatinus' eyes. 
" 'J'hou wronged lord of Rome," quotli he 
Let my unsounded self, supposed a fool. 
Now set thy long-cxperienc'd wit to schoo 
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Why, Collatine, is woe the cure for woe ? 
Do wounds help wounds, or grief help g^evous 
Is it reven^ to give thyself a blow, [deeds ? 

Pop his foul act by whom thy fair wife bleeds ? 
Such childish humour from weak minds proceeds ; 
Thy wretched wife mistook the matter so. 
To slay herself, that should have slain her foe. 

^ Courageous Roman, do not steep thy heart 

In such relenting dew of lamentations, 

But kneel with me, and help to bear thy part, 

To rouse our Roman gx)ds with iiivocations. 

That they will suffer these abominations. 

Since Rome herself in them doth stand disgraced. 

By our Strong arms from forth her fair streets chased. 

** Now by the Capitol that we adore. 

And by this chaste blood, so unjustly stained. 

By Heaven's fair Sun, that breeds the fat Earth's 

store. 
By all our coimtry's rights in Rome maintained. 
And by chaste Lucrece* soul that late complainM 
Her wrongs to us, and by tliis bloody knife, 
We will revenge the death of this true wife." 

This said, he struck his hand upon his breast. 
And kiss'd the fatal knife to end his vow ; 
And to his protestation iu*g'd the rest. 
Who, wondering at him, did him words allow : 
Then jointly to the ground their knees they bow -, 
And that deep vow which Brutus made before. 
He doth again repeat, and that they swore. 
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When they had twom to tiiis advised doom, 
Thej did conclude to bear dead Lucrecc thence; 
To thow the bleeding body thorough Rome, 
And so to publish Tarquin's foul ofFence : 
Which being done with speedy dillgencfi 
The Romans plaumbly did give consent 
To Tarquin's ererlasting banishment. 
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SONNETS. 



Loy iB the orient when the gracious light 
Lifts up hit burning head, each un^er eye 
Doth homage to his new-appearing sight. 
Serving with looks his sacred majesty ; 
And having climb'd the stecp-up heavenly hill. 
Resembling strong youth in his middle age, 
Tet mortal looks adore his beauty still. 
Attending on his golden pilg^mage ; 
Bat i^en from high-most pitch, with weary car, 
[ike feeble age, he reeleth from the day. 
The eyesy *fore duteous, now converted are 
Frcvn his low tract, and look another way : 
So thou, thyself out-going in thy noon, 
CJnlook'd on diest, unless thou get a son. 



Music to hear, why hear'st thou music sadly ? 
Sweets with sweets war not, joy delights in joy. 
Why lov'st thou that which thou receiv'st not 

gladly? 
Or else receiv'st with pleasure thine annoy ? 
If the true concord of well-tuned sounds. 
By unions married, do offend thine ear. 
They do but sweetly chide thee, who confounds 
In ringleness the parts that thou should'st bear. 
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Hark how one string, sweet husband to anofHu 
Strikes each in each by mutual ordering ; 
Resembling sire and child and happy mother^ 
IVho all in one, one pleasing note do nng : 
Whose speechless song, being many, seeming 
Sings this to thee, ^ thou single wilt prore no: 



As hst as thou shalt wane, so fast thou grow's 
In one of thine, from that which thou dcpartes 
And that fresh blood which youngly thou bestc 
Thou may'st call thine, when thou froin youth 

vertest. 
Herein lives wisdom, beauty, and increase ; 
Without this, folly, age, and cold decay : 
If all were minded so, the times should cease, 
And threescore years would make the world s 
Let those whom Nature hath not made for sto 
Harsh, featureless, and rude, barrenly perish : 
Look wliom she best endow'd, she g^ve the n 
Which bounteous gift thou should'st in bt 

cherish : 
She carv*d thee for her seal, and meant therel 
Thou should'st print more, nor let that copy d 



When I do count the clock that tells the time 
And see the brave day sunk in hideous night 
When I behold the violet past prime. 
And sable curls, all silvcr'd o'er with wliite ; 
W^hen lofty trees I see barren of leaves. 
Which erst from heat did canopy th^ herd. 
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id summer's f^ttn all Killed up in ilieave^ 
nte on the bier wiUi wtiitu Ami bristly bctuxli 
icn of tliy beauty do I question make, 
ut thou ainon^ tlie waiitcH of time must go, 
ictf sweets and beauties do themselves forsake, 
d die as fust as they aee others grow « 
d nothing *gainst Time*s scythe can make de- 
fence, 
re brtHHl, to brave him, when he takes thee 
hence. 



ILL I compare tliee to a sunimer's day ? 
o\\ art more lovely and more temperate . 
igh uinds do shake tlie darling buda of Ma} , 
i sunmier's lease hath all too short a date : 
netime too hot the eye of Heaven shines, 
i often is his gold complexion dimmM; 
1 every fair from fair Hometime declines, 
chance, or nature's changing course, untrinim'di 
tliy eternal summer shall not fade, 
' lose possesaion of that fair thou owest ; 
' sliall Death brag thou wander'st in his shade, 
en in eternal lines to time thou gruwcst : 
long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 
long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 



-nmiKn Time, blunt thou the lion*s paws, 
I make the Karth devour her own sweet brooil; 
•k the keen teeth from the fierce tiger's jaws, 
I burn the long-liv'd phtrnix in her blood « 
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Make glad and aony seaaons aa tiioa fleet'at. 
And do whate'er thou wilt, awift-lboted Time, 
To tlie wide world, and all her fading aweets 
But 1 forbid thee one most heinoua crime : 
O carve not witli thy hours my love's fair bnn 
Nor draw no lines there with thine antique p< 
Him in thy course untainted do allow. 
For beauty's pattern to succeeding men. 
Yet, do thy worst, old Time : despite thy wro 
My love shall in my verse ever live young. 



So is it not with me as with that Muse, 
Stirred by a painted beauty to his verse ; 
Who Heaven itself for ornament doth use. 
And every fair with his fair doth rehearse ; 
Makings a couplcment of proud compare, 
M'ltli Sun and Moon, witli eartli and sea's rich j 
With April's first-born flowers, and all thingfs 
That Heaven's siir in this hug-c rondure hems 

let n»e, true in love, but truly write. 
And then believe me, my love is as fair 

As any motlier's child, thouj^h not so brig-hl 
As tliose gold candles fix'd in Heaven's air: 
Let them sav more tliat like of hearsav well; 

1 will not praise, that puri)osc not to sell. 



My glass shall not persuade me I am old, 
5So long as youth and thou .'u-e of one date ; 
Ihit when in thee time's furrows I behold, 
'I'bcn look I death my days should expiate. 
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that beauty that doth cover thee, 
le seemly raiment of iny heart, 
n thy breast dotli live, as thine in me ; 
n 1 then be elder than thou art ? 
fore, love, be of thyself so wary, 
: for myself, but for thee will ; 
thy heart, which I will keep so chary 
er nurse her babe from faring ill. 
s not on thy heart when mine is slain ; 
iv'st me thine, not to give back again. 



nperfect actor on the stage, 

th his fear is put beside his part, 

; fierce thing replete with too much rage, 

ftrcngth's abundance weakens his own heart ; 

r fear of trust, forget to say 

•feet ceremony of love's rite, 

nnine own love's strength seem to decay, 

rg^d with burthen of mine own love's might. 

y books be then the eloquence 

mh presagers of my speaking breast ; 

ead for love, and look for recompense, 

lan that tongue that more liatli more ex- 

to read what silent love hath writ: [prcss'd. 

• with eyes belongs to love's fine wit. 



so who are in favour witli their stars, 
ic honour and proud titles boast, 
I, whom fortune of such triumph burs, 
d for joy in that 1 honour niosl. 
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Great princes' fiiTourites their fidr lesvet wpte»dt 
But as the marigold at the Sun's eje; 
And in themselves their pride fies buried* 
For at a frown they in their £^ry £e. 
The painful warrior, famoused for fight, 
After a thousand victories once foil'd. 
Is from the book of honour rased quite^ 
And all the rest forgot for which he toil'd .- 
llien happy I, that love and am beloved* 
Where I may not remove, nor be removed. 



Weabt with toil, I haste me to my bed, 

The dear repose for limbs with travel tir'd ; 

But then begins a journey in my head. 

To work my mind, when body's work's expired : 

For tlien my thoughts (from far where I abide) 

Intend a zealous pilgrimage to thee. 

And keep my drooping eye-lids open wide,. 

Looking on darkness which the bUnd do see. 

Save that my soul's imaginary sight 

Presents thy shadow to my sightless view. 

Which, like a jewel hung in ghastly night. 

Makes black night beauteous, and her old face new. 

Lo thus by day my limbs, by night my mind. 

For thee, and for myself, no quiet find. 



How can I then return in happy plight. 
That am debarr'd the benefit of rest? 
When day's oppresuon is not eas'd by night. 
But day by night and night by day oppress*d ? 
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jch, though enemies to cither's pcign, 
consent shake hands to torture me, 
le by toil, the other to complain 
r I toil, still further off from thee. 
le day, to please him, thou art bright, 
Hit him g^ce when clouds do blot tlie I lea- 
der I the swart-complexion'd night : [ven : 
sparkling stars twire not thou g^d'st tlie 
y doth daily draw my sorrows longer, [even, 
ght doth nightly make grief's length seem 
stronger. 



in disgrace with fortune and men's eyes, 

3ne beweep my outcast state, 

ouble deaf Heaven with my bootless cries, 

ok upon myself, and curse my fate, 

ig me like to one more rich in hope, 

*d like him, like him with friends possessed, 

ig this man's art, and that man's scope, 

vhat I most enjoy contented least ; 

these thouglits myself almost despising, 

I think on thee — and then my state 

to the lark at break of day arising 

sullen Eartli) sing^ hynms at Heaven's gate ; 

y sweet love remember'd, such wealth brings, 

hen I scorn to change my state with kings. 



nany a glorious morning have I seen 
• the mountain tops with sovereign eye, 
J with golden face the meadows green, 
g pale streams with heavenly alchymy *, 
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Anon penmt the baiett ckmds to ride 
IVith u^ly rack on bu celestial face. 
And from the forlorn world his visaj^ hide. 
Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace : 
Even so my Sun one early mom did shine. 
With all triumphant splendour on my bro^ ; 
But out ! alack ! he was but one hour mine. 
The region cloud hath mask'd him from me no 
Yet him for this my love no whit disduneth { 
Suns of the world may stain when Heaven's 
stainctli. 



Wht didst thou promise such a beauteous day, 
And make me travel forth without my cloak. 
To let base clouds o'ertake me in my way. 
Hiding thy bravery in their rotten smoke ? 
'Tis not enough tliat through the cloud thou bie 
To dry tlie rain on my storm-beaten face. 
For no man well of such a salve can speak. 
That heals the wound, and cures not the disg^ 
Nor can thy shame give physic to my grief; 
Though thou repent, yet I have still the loss : 
The offender's sorrow lends but weak relief 
To him that bears the strong offence's cross. 
Ah ! but those tears are pearl which thy love she 
And they are rich, and ransom all ill deeds. 



Those pretty wrongs that hberty commits. 
When I am sometime absent from thy heart. 
Thy beauty and thy years fuU well befits. 
For still temptation follows where thoii art. 



}e thou art, and thcrefbrc to be won, 
iteous thou art, therefore to be as9ail*d ; 
when a woman wooes, what woman's son 
sourly leave her till she have prevailM ? 
nc ! but yet thou might'st, my si*-ect, forbear, 
chide thy beauty and thy straying youth, 
» lead thee in their riot even there 
JTC thoti art fbrcM to break a two-fold tnitli ; 
8, by thy beauty tempting^ her to tliee , 
le, by thy beauty being false to me. 



e dull substance of my flesh were thought, 
-ious distance should not stop my way ; ' 
then, despite of space, I woidd be brought 
fi limits far remote, where thou dost stay, 
latter then, althougli my foot did stand 
1 the furthest earth remov*d from thee, 
nimble thought can jump both sea and land, 
>on as think the place where he would be. 
ill ! thouglit kills me that I am not thouglit, 
i^ap large lengths of miles when thou art gone, 
:hat so much of earth and water wrought, 
St attend time's leisure ^nth my moan ; 
iving nought by elements so slow 
leavy tears, badges of eithcr's woe. 



heavy do 1 journey on the way, 
n what I seek,— my weary travel's end,~- 
i teach that case and that repose to say, 
ut far tlie miles art mttsur'd frcm thy fri«nd*'* 
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The beast that bears me, tired witli my woe, 
IM(m1s tiiilly on, to bear that weight in me, 
As ir by some instinct the wretch did know 
His ruler lov'd not speed, being* made fromthfi 
TIk' bloody spur cannot provoke him on 
'J'hat sometimes anger thrusts into his hide, 
Wiiich heavily he answers with a groan, 
More sbar]) to me than spurring to his side; 
For that ssime j^oan doth put this in my mind, 
My jjricf lies onw ard, and my joy behind. 



O iiow mucli iwuYc. doth beauty beauteous seen 
By that sweet ornament which truth dotli give 
The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
['or that sweet otlour which dotli in it hve. 
'I'he ciinker-blooms have full as deep a dye 
Asllic perfumed tincture of the roses. 
Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly 
When summer's breath their masked budsdiscl( 
Hut, for their virtue only is tlieir show, 
'J'hey Jive unwoo'd and unrespected fade ; 
Die to themselves. Sweet roses do not so; 
Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours mad 
And so of you, beauteous and lovely youtli, 
WbcMi tliat shall fadoj my verse distils vour trul 



^JN of self-love posscsscth all mine eye, 
And all my soul, and all my every part : 
And for this sin there is no remedy, 
M is so grounded inward in mv heart 
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inks no face so gracious it as mine, 
lapc so true, no truth of such account, 
fur myself mine own worth do define, 
ill otlier in all worths surmount, 
^hen my glass shows me myself indeed, 
il and choppM with tan'd antiquity, 
own nclf-lovc quite contrary I read, 
o self-loving were iniquity, 
hcc (myself) that for myself I praise, 
ing my age with beauty of thy days. 



c I have seen by Time's fell hand dcfac'd 
ich proud cost of out-worn bury'd age ; 

I sometime lofty towers I sec down-raa'd, 
jrass eternal slave to mortal rage ; 

I I have seen the hungry ocean gain 
ntagc on tlic kingdom of the shore, 
:hc firm soil win of the wat'ry main, 

using store with loss, and loss witli store ; ^ 
1 1 have seen such interchange of state, 
itc itself confounded to decay; 
hath taught me thus to ruminate—* 
time will come and take my love away, 
thought is as a death, which cannot choose 
:cep to have that which it fears to lose. 



» with all these, for restftil death I crj%— 

> behold desert a beggar l)om, 

needy nothing trim'd in jollity, 

[>urust faith unliappily forsworn* 
r.Iir. P 
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And gildeid iiencmr ■hmeflniily piniitif>4» . 
And nudden Tiitae rodefy ftnnnpctod^ * 
And Tight perfeedon wrongftilljr ^mgiu>% 
And strength 1^ limphig tmtf ditiMcid^' 
And art made toiigiie4j'd by a n t h oi i ty . 
And toOj (docU»>fike) controGng'ildU^ 
And nmple trath miscall'd'riii^lkshf,. 
And captive Good attending captnn HI; 
IVd with an these, from these would I tie goiMb 
Save that, to die, I leave my lore alone. 



No longer mourn for me when I am dead. 
Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled. 
From tins vile worldi with vilest worms to dwell : 
Nay, if you read this line, remember not 
The hand that writ it ; for I love you so. 
That I in your sweet thoughts would be fbrgoC^ 
If thinking on me then riiould make you woe. 
O if, I say, you look upon this verse. 
When I perhaps compounded am with day, 
Do not 80 much as my poor name rehearse ; 
But let your love even with my life decay : 
Lest the wise world should look into your moaiw 
And mock you with me after I am gone. 



That time of year thou ma3r'8t in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold^ || 
Bare ruin'd choirs, where late the sweet birds i 
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In me thou seest the twilight of such day, 

As after sun-set fadeth in the west. 

Which by and by black night doth take away. 

Death's second self, that seals up all in rest. 

In me thou seest the glowing of such fire. 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie. 

As the death-bed whereon it must expire. 

Consumed with that which it was nourished by. 

This thou perceiv'st, which makes thy love more 

strong, 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long. 



So are you to my thoughts, as food to life. 

Or as sweet-season'd showers are to the ground ; 

And for the peace of you I hold such strife 

As 'twixt a miser and his wealth is found ; 

Now proud as an enjoyer, and anon 

Doubting the filching age will steal his treasure ; 

Now counting best to be witli you alone. 

Then better'd that the world may see my pleasure 

Sometime, all full with feasting on your sight. 

And by and by clean starved for a look ; 

Possessing or pursuing no delight. 

Save what is had or must from you be took. 

Thus do I pine and surfeit day by day, 

Or gluttoning on all, or all away. 



Wht is my verse so barren of new pride ? 
So far from variation or quick change ? 
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Why, with the time, do I not gknce aside 
To new-found methods and to compounds Strang 
Why write I still all one, ever the same. 
And keep invention in a noted weed. 
That every word doth almost tell my name. 
Showing tiieir birth, and where they did procee 
O know, sweet love, I always write of you. 
And you and love are still my argument ; 
So aU my best is dressing old words new. 
Spending again what is already spent : 
For as the Sun is daily new and old. 
So is my love still telling what is told. 



So oft have I invok'd thee for my Muse, 

And found such fair as^tance in my verse. 

As every alien pen hath got my use. 

And under thee their poesy disperse. 

Thine eyes, that taught the dumb on high to sinj 

And heavy ignorance aloft to fly. 

Have added feathers to the learned's wing. 

And given grace a double majesty. 

Yet be most proud of that which I compile, 

M'^hose influence is tlrine, and born of thee. 

In others* works thou dost but mend the style, 

A.nd arts with thy sweet graces graced be ; 

But thou art all my art, and dost advance 

As high as learning my rude ignorance. 



I ORLTXT thou wert not married to my Muse, 
And therefore may'st without attsdnt o'erlook 
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dedicated words which writers use 
eir fur subject, blessing every book. 
I art as fair in knowledge as in hue, 
ing thy worth a limit past my praise ; 
therefore art enforcM to seek anew 
i fresher stamp of the time-bettering days< 
do so, love ; yet when they have devb'd 
t strained touches rhetoric can lend, 
I truly fair wert truly sympathized 
le plain words, by thy true-telling friend ; 
their gross painting might be better us'd 
re cheeks need blood; in thee it is abus'd. 



hat thou didst forsake me for some faidt, 
[ will comment upon that offence : 
t of my lameness, and I straight will halt; 
ist thy reasons making no defence, 
canst not, love, disgrace me half so ill, 
:t a form upon desired change, 
1 myself disgrace : knowing thy will, 
acquaintance strangle and look strange ; 
>sent from thy walks ; and in my tongue 
iweet-beloved name no more shall dwell ; 
[ (too much profane) should do it wrong, 
laply of our old acquaintance tell, 
lee, ag^nst myself 1*11 vow debate, 
must ne'er love him whom thou dost hate. 



hate me when thou wilt ; if ever, now ; 
wrhile the world is bent my deeds to cto«%) 

P2 
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Join with the apite of fortune, make me bov^ 

And do not drop in for an after-lost : 

Ah ! do not, when my heart hath acap'd this aorro 

Come in the rearward of a conquered woe ; 

Give not a windy night a rainy morrow, 

To linger out a purposed overthrow. 

If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me last, 

"When other petty griefe have done their ajute. 

But in the onset come ; so shall I taste 

At first the very worst of Fortune's mig^t ; 

And other strains of woe, which now seem woe. 

Compared with loss of thee, will not seem so. 



Thst that have power to hurt and will do none. 
That do not do the thing they most do show. 
Who, moving others, are themselves as stone. 
Unmoved, cold, and to temptation slow ; 
They rightly do inherit Heaven's g^ces. 
And husband Nature's riches from expense ; 
They are tlie lords and owners of tlieir faces. 
Others but stewards of their excellence. 
The summer's flower is to the summer sweet. 
Though to itself it only live and die ; 
But if that flower with base infection meet. 
The basest weed out-braves his digfnity : 
For sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds ; 
Lilies that fester, smell far worse than weeds. 



How sweet and lovely dost thou make the sham< 
Which, hke a canker in the fragrant rose, 
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pot the beauty of thy budding name ? 
rhat sweets dost tliou thy sins enclose ! 
mgue that tells the story of thy days, 
^ lascivious comments on thy sport> 
; dispraise but in a kind of praise ; 
^ thy name blesses an ill report. 
I a mansion have those vices got, 
for their habitation chose out thee ! 
: beauty's veil doth cover every blot, 
1 things turn to fair, that eyes can see ! 
ieed» dear heart, of this large privilege ; 
irdest knife ill-us'd doth lose his edge. 



I art thou, Muse, that thou forget'st so long 
ak of that which g^ves tliee all thy might? 
'st thou thy fury on some worthless song, 
ling thy power, to lend base subjects light ? 
t, forgetful Muse, and straight redeem 
tie numbers time so idly spent ; 
) the ear thstt doth thy lays esteem, 
ves thy pen both skill and argument, 
estive Muse, my love's sweet face survey, 
e have any wrinkle graven there ; 
be a satire to decay, 

ake Time's spoils despised every where. 
\y love fame faster than Time wastes life j 
u prevent'st his scytlie, and crooked knife. 



e is strengthen'd, though more weak in seem- 
not less, though less the show appear *. \viv^\ 



Tliat love » meioliaiidiB'dt wlioie ridi <wtifie»ui 
Hie owner^B tiuigue doUi poblnh ev*ry where< 
Our lore wis new, tnd then but in the tpnog. 
When I WAS wont to greet it with my kjn; 
As Plulomel in mmmer's front doth Auig^ 
And stops his pipe in gn^wth of riper days : • 
Not that the summer is less pleasant now 
Than when her moumfiil hymns did hush the nl 
But that wild music burdens et'ry bough. 
And sweeta grown common lose their dear dei 
Therefore, like her, I sometime hold my tongv 
Because I would not dull you with my song. 



T6 me, fiur fHend, you nerer can be old, 
Por as you were, when first your eye I ey*d, 
Suctv-seems your beauty still. Three winters c 
HsYe from the forests shook three summera' pi 
Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn tur 
In process of the seasons have I seen. 
Three April perfumes in three hotvJunes bum 
Since first I saw you fresh, which yet are g^ei 
Ah ! yet doth beauty, like a dial hand. 
Steal from his figure, and no pace perceived. 
So your sweet hue, which methinks still doth st 
Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceived. 
For fear of which, hear tins, thou age unbred. 
Ere you were bom was beauty's summer dead. 



Since I left you, nune eye is in my mind, 
>d that which governs me to go about. 
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h part his function, and is partly blind, 
ms seeing', but cfiectuatly is out ; 
' it no form delivers to the heart 
lircl, of flower, or shape, which it doth lack; 
lis quick objects hath the mind no part, 
' his own vision holds what it doth catch ; 
if it see the rud'st or gentlest sight, 
i most sweet favour, or deformcd'st creature, 
; mountain or the sea, the day or night, 
; crow, or dove, it shapes them to your feature, 
ipable of more, replete with you, 
most true mind thus maketh mine untnie. 



SK lines that I before have writ, do lie, 
n those that said 1 could not love you dearer? 
then my judgment knew no reason why 
most full flame should afterwanls burn clearer. 

rrckontng time, wliose million'd accidents 
cp in 'twixt vows, and change* decrees of kings, 

sacred beauty, lihmt the sharpest intents, 
:;rt strong minds to tlic course of altering things ; 
» ! why, fearing of time's tyranny, 
ht 1 not then say, now / love you beit^ 
pn I was certain o*cr incerUiinty, 
Ailing the present, doubting of the rest? 
e is a babe ; tlien might I not sjiy so, 
^-ive full growth to that which still doth grow? 



i better to be vile, than vile estecmM, 
en not to be receives reproach of bevtv^^ 
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And the just pleasure lost, which is so deem'd 

Not by our feeling^, but by others' seeing. 

For why should others' false aduHentte eyes 

Give salutation to my sportive blood ? 

Or on my frailties why are frailer spiesy 

Which in their wills count bad what I think goo< 

No, — ^I am that I am ; and they that level 

At my abuses, reckon up their own : 

I may be straight, though they themselves be bev< 

By their rank thoughts my deeds must not be show 

Unless this general evil they maintsun. 

All men are bad and in their badness reign. 



No ! Time, thou shalt not boast that I do change 
Thy pyramids biiilt up with newer might 
To me are nothing novel, nothing strange ; 
They are but dressings of a former sight. 
Our dates are brief, and therefore we admire 
What thou dost foist upon us that is old. 
And rather make them bom to our desdre. 
Than think that we before have heard tliem told 
Thy registers and thee I both defy. 
Not wondering at the present nor the past ; 
For thy records and wliut we see doth He, 
Made more or less by thy continual haste : 
This I do vow,' and this shall ever be^ 
I will be true, despite thy scythe and thee. 



The expense of spirit in a waste of shame 
Js lust in action; and till action, lust 
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Is perjur'd, nmrderous, bloody, full of blame. 

Savage, extreme, rude, cruel, not to trust ; 

Enjoy 'd no sooner, but despised straight; 

Past reason hunted ; and no sooner had. 

Past reason hated, as a swallow'd bait. 

On purpose laid to make tlie taker mad : 

Mad in pursuit, and in possession so ; 

Had, having, and in quest to have, extreme ; 

A bliss in proof, — and prov'd, a very woe ; 

Before, a joy propos'd ; behind, a dream : 

All this the world well knows ; yet none knows well 

To shun the heaven that leads men to this hell. 



Thou blind fool. Love, what dost thou to mine eyes r 
That they behold, and see not what they see ? 
They know what beauty is, see where it lies. 
Yet what the best is, take the worst to be. 
If eyes, corrupt by over-partial looks. 
Be anchored in the bay where all men ride. 
Why of eyes' falsehood bast thou forged hooks, 
Whereto the judgment of my heart is ty'd ? 
Why should my lieart think that a several plot. 
Which my heart knows the wide world's commoH 
Or mine eyes seeing this, say this is not, [place " 
To put fiur truth upon so foul a face ? 
In things right true my heart and eyes have err'd, 
And to this false plague are they now transferrM. 



WHE2f my love swears that she is made of truth. 
I do believe her, though 1 know she lies ; 
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That she miglit think me some untutor'd youth, 
Unlearned in the world's false siibtilties. 
Thus vainly thinking that she tliinks me young^. 
Although she knows my days are past the best. 
Simply I credit her false-speaking tongue ; 
On both sides thus is simple truth suppress'd. 
But wherefore says she not, she is unjust ? 
And wherefore say not I, that I am old ? 
O love's best habit is in seeming trust. 
And age in love loves not to have years told : 
Therefore I lie with her, and she with me. 
And in our faults by lies we flattcr'd be. 



Ih faith I do not love thee with mine eyes. 
For they in thee a thousand errors note ; 
But 'tis my heart that loves what they despise. 
Who in despite of view is pleas'd to dote. 
Nor are mine ears with thy tongue's tune delighted: 
Nor tender feeling, to base touches prone. 
Nor taste nor smell, desire to be invited 
To any sensual feast with thee alone : 
But my five wits, nor my five senses can 
Dissuade one foolish heart from serving thee, 
Who leaves unsway'd the likeness of a man. 
Thy proud heart's slave and vassal wretch to be : 
Only my plague thus far I count my gain. 
That she that makes me sin awards me pain. 



Mif love is like a fever, longing still 

For that wliich longer nurseth the diseaae ; 



deeding on that which doth preserre the iU^ 

Tlie uncertain sickly appetite to please. 

My reason, the physician to my love. 

Angry that his prescriptions are not kept, 

Eteth left me, and I desperate now approve. 

Desire his deaths which physic did except. 

Past cure I am, now reason is past oare^ 

And frantic-mad with ever-more unrest ; 

My thoughts and my discou^nse as mad men's are^ 

At random from the truth vainly expressed; 

For I have sworn thee fair, and thought thee bright, 

Who art as black as hell, as dark as night. 



Caitst thou, O cruel ! say I love thee not, 
When If against myself^ with thee partake ? 
Do I not think on thee, when I forgot 
Am of myself, all tyrant, for thy sake ? 
Who hateth thee that I do call my friend ? 
On whom frown'st thou that I do fawn upon ? 
Nay, if thou lowr'st on me, do I not spend 
Revenge upon myself with present moan ? 
What merit do I in myself respect. 
That is so proud thy service to despise. 
When all my best doth worship thy defect. 
Commanded by the motion of thine eyes ? 
But, love, hate on, for now I know thy mind ; 
Those that can see thou lov'st, and I am blind. 



LoTB 18 too young to know what conscience is ^ 
Tet who knows not conscience is bom di Yqi\%^ 
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Then, gentle cheater, org^ not my AnuMk 
Lest gvdlty of my faults thy sweet self prore. 
For thou betraying me, I do betray 
My nobler part to my gross bodjr's treason ; 
My soul doth tell my body that he may 
Triumph in love ; fle^ stays no further reason ; 
But, rising at thy name, doth point out thee 
As his triumplumt prize. Proud of this pride. 
He is contented thy poor drudge to be. 
To stand in thy affairs, fall by ^y side. 
No want of conscience hold it that I call 
Her love, for whose dear love I rise and fidl 



PASSIONATE PILGRIM. 



X)iD not the heavenly rhetoric of thine eye, 
^Gainst whom the world cannot hold argument, 
Persuade m^ heart to this false perjury ? 
Vows for thee broke deserve not punishment. 
A woman I forswore j but I will prove. 
Thou being a gx)ddess, I forswore not thee : 
My vow was earthly, thou a heavenly love ; 
Thy grace being gain'd, cures all disgrace in me. 
My vow was breath, and breath a vapour is : 
Then thou feir Sun, which on my earth dost shine, 
Exhal'st this vapour now ; in thee it is : 
If broken, then it is no fault of mine. 
If by me broke, what fool is not so wise 
To break an oath, to win a paradise ? 



Fair is my love, but not so fair as fickle. 
Mild as a dove, but neither true nor trusty ; 
Brighter than glass, and yet, as glass is, brittle. 
Softer than wax, and yet, as iron, rusty ; 
A little pale, with damask dye to grace her. 
None fairer, nor none falser to deface. 

Her lips to mine how often hath she join'd. 
Between each kiss her oath of true love swearing ! 
How many tales to please me hath she coin'd. 
Dreading my love, the loss whereof still fearing I 
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Yet in the midst of all her true protc^gting^ 

Her faith> her oaths, her tears, and all were jestiagi. 



Fair was the mom when the fair queen of love. 

Paler for sorrow than her milk-white dove. 
For Adon's sake, a youngster proud and wild » 
Her stand she takes upon a 9teep-up hiU : 
Anon Adonis comes with horn and hounds ; 
She, silly queen, with more than love's good will, 
Forbade the boy he should not pass those grounds; 
" Once,*' quoth she, " did I see a feir sweet youth 
Here in these brakes deep-wounded with a boar, 
Deep in the thigh, a spectacle of ruth ! 
See in my thigh," quoth she, " here was the sore:'* 
She showed hers ; he saw more wounds than one, 
And blushing fled, and left her all alone. 



Sweet rose, fair flower, untimely pluck'd, soon faded. 
Pluck'd in the bud, and faded in the spring ! 
Bright orient pearl, alack ! too timely shaded ! 
Fair creature, kill'd too soon by Death's sharp stin^* 
Like a green plumb that hangs upon a tree. 
And falls, through wind, before the fall should b^- 

I weep for thee, and yet no cause 1 have. 
For why ? thou leftist me nothing in thy will. 
And yet tliou left'st mc more than I did crave i 
For why ? I craved nothing of tliee still : 
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) yes, clear friend, I pardon crave of thee : 
tfkj discontent thou didst bequeath to me. 



Cmbbed age and youth 

Cannot live together ; 
Youth is full of pleasance. 

Age is full of care : 
Youth like summer mom. 

Age like winter weather; 
You0i like summer brave, 

Age like winter bare. 
Ydlith is fUlI of sport. 
Age's breath is short, 

Youth is nimble, age is lame : 
Youth is hot and bold, 
Age is weak and cold ; 

Youth is wild, and age is tame. 
Age, I do abhor tliee. 
Youth, 1 do adore thee ; 

O, my love, my love is young : 
Age, I do defy thee ; 
O, sweet shepherd, hie thee, 

For methinks thou stay'st too long. 



eauty is but a vain and doubtful good, 
. shining gloss that fadeth suddenly : 
. flower that dies, when first it 'gins to bud ; 
. brittle glass, that's broken presently : 
, doubtful good, a gloss, a glass, a flower, 
.ost, fkded, broken, dead within an hour. 

Q2 
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And •■ |;oodi lott are seld or never ibnnd, 
Ai faded glow no nibbing' will rcfredi, 
Ai flowen dead, lie irither'd on the groand, 
Aa broken glaas no cement can redreai, 
So beauty blenuah'd once, for ever'a lott. 
In ipite of physic, painting, iMDn, and cort. 



Good nigfat, good reat. Ah ! neither be my dm; 
She bade good night, that kept my rest away; 
And daft me to a cabin hang'd with care. 
To descant on the doubts of my decay. [row;' 
" Farewell," quoth she, ** and come again la^nr 
Fare well I could not, for I fupp'd with schtow. 

Tet at my parting sweetly did she smile. 
In scorn or friendship, nill I construe whether: 
May be, she joy'd to jest at my exile. 
May be, again to make me wander thither : 
Wander t a word for shadows like myself^ 
As take the pain, but cannot pluck the pelf. 



Lord, how mine eyes throw gazes to the east ! 
My heart doth charge the wat<!h ; the morning rii 
Doth cite each moving sense from idle rest. 
Not (laring trust the office of mine eyes, 
Wliile Philomela sits and sings, i sit and mark, 
And wish her lays were tuned like the lark. 

For she doth welcome day-light with her ditty. 
And drives away dark dismal-dreaming night : 
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The night so pack'd, I post unto my jjretty ; 
Heart hath liis hope, and eyes their wished sight ; 
Sorrow changed to solace, solace mix'd with sorrow ; 
Pop why ? she sigh'd, and bade me come to-morrow. 

Were I with her, the night would post too soon ; 
But now are minutes added to tlie hours ; 
To spite me now, each minute seems an hour ; 
Yet not for me, shine. Sun, to succour flowers ! [row; 
Pack night, peep day ; good day, of night now bor- 
Short, Night, to-night, and length thyself to-morrow. 



On a day, (alack the day !) 

Love, whose month was ever May, 

Spy'd a blossom passing fair. 

Playing in the wanton air. 

Through the velvet leaves the wind, 

All unseen, 'gan passage find ; 

That the lover, sick to death, 

Wish'd himself the Heaven's breath ; 

•« Air," quoth he, " thy cheeks may blow , 

Air, would I might triumph so ! 

But, alas ! my hand hath sworn 

Ne'er to pluck thee from thy thorn : 

Vow, alack, for youth unmeet. 

Youth so apt to pluck a sweet. 

Do not call it sin in me. 

That I am forsworn for thee ; 

Thou for whom even Jove would swear 

Juno but an Ethiope were ; 

And deny himself for Jove, 

Turning mortal for thy love. 
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A« it fell upon a day. 
In the merry month of May, 
Sitting in a pleasant shade 
Which a grove of myrtles made. 
Beasts did leap, and birds did inng. 
Trees did gfrow, and plants did spring : 
Every thing did banish moan. 
Save the nighting^e alone : 
She, poor bird, as all foriom, 
Lean'd her breast up-till a thorn. 
And there sung the dolefull'st ditty. 
That to hear it was great pity : 
" Fie, fie, fie," now would she cry, 
«* Teru, Teru," by and by : 

That to hear her so complsdn. 

Scarce I could from tears refrain ; 

For her griefs, so lively shown. 

Made rae think upon mine own. 

Ah ! (thought I) thou moum'st in vain ; 

None take pity on thy pain : 

Senseless trees, they cannot hear thee ; 

Ruthless beasts, they will not cheer thee ; 

King Pandion, he is dead : 

All thy friends are lapp'd in lead : 

All thy fellow birds do sing. 

Careless of thy sorrowing. 

Even so, poor bird, Uke thee. 

None aUve will pity me. 

Whilst as fickle Fortune smiPd, 
Thou and I were both beguil'd. 
Every one that flatters thee, 
Is no friend in nusexy. 
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is are easy like the wind ; 

ful friends are hard to find. 

y man will be thy friend, 

1st thou hust wherewith to spend i 

if store of crowns be scant, 

nan will supply thy want. 

at one be prodigal, 

itiful they will liim call : 

with such like flattering', 

ti/ but he were a king,* 



»f 



r be addict to vice, 
;kly him they will entice ; 
women he be bent, 
y have him at conunandenicnt ; 
if fortune once do frown, 
n farewell his j^'at renown : 
y that fawn'd on him before, 
his company no more, 
hat is thy friend indeed, 
A'ill help tliee in thy need ; 
ou sorrow, he will weep ; 
ou wake, he cannot sleep ; 
s of every grief in heart 
t/i{\\ thee doth bear a part. 
Be arc certain signs to know 
tiful friend from flattering foe. 



B, oh, take those lips away, 
bat so sweetly were forsworn i 
those eyes, the break of day, 
ights that do mislead the morn ; 



I 
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But my kisses bring again. 
Seals of love, but seal'd in vain. 

Hide, oh, hide those hills of snow 
Which thy frozen bosom bears. 

On whose tops the pinks that g^w, 
Are of those that April wears. 

But first set my poor heart free. 

Bound in those icy chains by thee. 



LxT the bird of loudest lay. 

On the sole Arabian tree. 

Herald sad and trumpet be. 

To whose sound chaste wings obey 

But thou shrieking harbinger. 
Foul pre-currer of the fiend. 
Augur of the fever's end, 
To this troop come thou not nejO*. 

From this session interdict 
Every fowl of tyrant wing. 
Save the eagle, feather'd king : 
Keep tlic obsequy so strict. 

Let the priest in surplice white. 
That defunctive music can. 
Be the death-divining swan. 
Lest the requiem lack his right. 

And thou, treble-dated crow. 
That thy sable gender mak'st 
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r breath thou giv'st and tak'st, 
our mourners ahalt thou go. 

r anthem doth commence ; — 
1 constancy is dead; 
nd the turtle fled 
lal flame from hence. 

[ov'd, as love in twain 
essence but in one ; 
incts, division none : 
there in love was slain. 

imote, yet not asunder ; 
, and no space was seen 
ie turtle and his queen : 
em it were a wonder. 

:cn them love did shine, 

turtle saw his right 

in the phenix' sight : 

as the other's mine. * 

was thus appall'd, 
self was not the same , 
ture's double name 
wo nor one was call'd. 

n itself confounded^ 
ion grow together ; 
elves yet either •neither, 
ere so well compounded ; 

•ied, " how true a twain 
this concordant one ! 
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Love hath reason, reason none^ 
If what parts can so remain." 

Whereupon it made this threne 
To the phenix and the dove^ 
Co-supremes and stars of love ; 
As chorus to their tragic scene. 

THRBirOS. 

Beauty, truth, and rarity, 
Grace in all simplicity, 
Here enclosed in cinders lie. 

Death is now the phenix' nest ; 
And the turtle's loyal breast 
To eternity doth rest, 

Leaving no posterity : — 
*Twas not their infirmity^ 
It was married chastity. 

Truth may seem, but cannot be ; 
Beauty brag, but 'tis not she ; 
Truth and beauty bury'd be. 

To this urn let those repair 

That are either true or fair ; 

For these dead birds sigh a prayer. 



A 

LOVER'S COMPLAINT. 



^OK off a hill whose concave womb re^wotded 
A plaintful story from a sistering vale. 
My spirits to attend this double voice accorded. 
And down I lay to list the sad-tun'd tale : 
Ere long espy^d a fickle msdd full pale. 
Tearing of papers, breaking rings a-twain, 
Storming her world with sorrow's wind and rain» 

Upon her head a platted hive of straw. 

Which fortify*d her. visage from the Sun, 

Whereon the thought might think sometiftie it saw 

The carcass of a beauty spent and done. 

Time had not scythed all that youth beg^n^ 

Nor youth all quit ; but, spite of Heaven's fell rage. 

Some beauty peep'd through lattice of sear'd age. 

Oft did she heave her napkin to her eyne, 
Which on it had conceited characters, 
Laund'ring the dlken figures in the brine, 
That seasoned woe had pelleted in tears, 
And often reading what contents it bears ; 
As often shrieking undistinguish'd woe. 
In clamours of all size, both high and \o\v . 
Vol. UT. R 
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Sometimes her level'd eyes their carriij^ ride« 
As they did bsttery to the spheres intend; 
Sometime diverted their poor balls are ty'd 
To the orbed earth ; sometimes they do extend 
Their view rig^t on ; anon their gazes lend 
To every place at once, and no where fix'd» 
The mind and sight distractedly commix'd. 

Her hair, nor loose, nor ty'd in formal plat, 
Proclaim'd in her a careless hand of pride; 
For some, untuck'd, descended her sheav'd hat^ 
Hang^g* her pale and pined cheek beride ; 
Some in her threaden fillet still chd bide. 
And true to bondage, would not break limn thenccii 
Though slackly braided in loose negligence. 

\ thousand favours from a maund she drew 

Of amber, crystal, and of bedded jet. 

Which one by one she in a river threw, 

Upon whose weeping margent she was set, — 

Like usury, applying wet to wet. 

Or monarchs' hands, that let not bounty fall 

Where want cries some, but where excess begs all. 

Of folded schedules had she many a one. 
Which she perus'd, sigli'd, tore, and gave the flood; 
Crack'd many a ring of posied gold and bone. 
Bidding them find their sepulchres in mud ; 
Found yet more letters sadly pen'd in blood. 
With sleided silk feat and affectedly 
^nswath'd, and seal*d to curious secresy. 

These often bath'd she in her luxive eyes, 
And often kiss'd, and often 'gan to tear : 



Ciy'd, *^ O false blood ! thou register of lies, 
What unapproved witness dost tiiou bear ! [here !'' 
Ink would have seem'd more black and damned 
This ssdd, in top of rage the lines she rents, ' 
Big discontent so breaking their contents. 

A reverend man, that graz'd his cattle nigh« 

(Sometime a blusterer, that the ru£Qie knew 

Of court, of city, and had let go by 

The swiftest hours observed as they flew ;} 

Towards this afflicted fancy fastly drew ; 

And, privileged by age, desires to know 

In brief, the grounds and motives of her woe. 

So slides he down upon his grained bat. 
And comely distant sits he by her side ; 
When he again desires her being sat. 
Her grievance with his hearing to divide : 
If that from him there may be aught applyM 
Which may her suffering ecstacy assuage, 
•lis promis'd in the charity of age. 

" Father," she says, " though in me you behold 
The injury of many a blasting hour. 
Let it not tell your judgment I am old ; 
Not age, but sorrow, over me hath power : 
I might as yet have been a spreading flower, 
Fresh to myself, if I had self-applyM 
Love to myself, and to no love beside. 

'< But woe is me ! too early I attended 
A jrouthful suit (it was to gain my g^ace) 
Of one by Nature's outwards so commended, 
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That maideii's eyei shick over aH ha fiice : 
Love lack'd a dwelling^, and made Imn her place; 
And when in his fair parts she did abide. 
She was new lodged, and newljr deified. 

" His browny locks did hang in crooked curl*,- 
And every light occasion of the wind 
Upon his lips their silken parcels hurls. 
What's sueet to do, to do will aptly find: 
Each eve that saw him did enchant the mind : 
For on his visag-e was in Uitle drawn. 
What largeness thinks in Paradise was tawn. 

'' Small show of man was yet upon his chin; 
His phcRix down began but to appear. 
Like unshorn velvet, on that iermless skin, 
M^hose bare oiit-brag'd the web it seem'd to weCTj 
Yet show'd his visage: by that cost most dear ; 
And nice affections wavering stood in doubt 
If best 'tw.ere as it was, or best vnthout. 

** His qualities were beauteous as his form. 

For maiden-tongu'd he was, and thereof free ; 

Yet, if men mov'd him, was he such a storm 

As oft 't^nxt May and April is to see. 

When winds breathe sweet, unruly though they be. 

His rudeness so with his authoriz'd youUi, 

Did livery falseness in a pride of truth. 

" Well could he ride, and often men would say, 
' That horse his mettle from his rider takes : 
Proud of subjection, noble by the sway. 



it rounds, what bounds, what coune, what itoj^ 

he makes !' 
controversy hence a question takes, 
:thcr tlic horse by him became his deed, 
c his manage by the well-doing steed. 

t quickly on tliis side the verdict went; 

real habitude gave life and grace 

ppcrtaining^ and to ornament, 

miplishM in himself, not in his case : 

ids, tlicmsclves made fairer by their place^ 

e for additions ; yet their purpos'd trim 

'd not his grace, but were all grac'd by him. 

on tlie tip of his subduing tongue 
jnd of arguments and question deep, 
cplication prompt, and reason strong, 
(lis advantage still did wake and sleep : 
lake the weeper laugh, the laugher weep, 
lad tlic dialect and different skill, 
hing all passions in his craft of will ; 

at he (lid in the general bosom reign 
3ungt of old ; and sexes both enchanted, 
.well with him in thoughts, or to remain 
srsonal duty, following where he haunted : 
icnts bcwitchM, ere he desire, have granted ; 
dialogued for him what he would say, 
d their own wills, and made their wills obey. 

ny tliere were that did iiis picture get, 
crve their eyes, and in it put their mind ; 
fools that in the imagination set 

R 2 
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The goodly objects which abrofid tbeyfind 
Of lands and mansions, their's in thought assig^'d; 
And laboiirinj'' in more pleasures t«) bestow them, 
Than the tnie gpoiity landlord which doth owe them : 

" So many have, that never touch'd his hand, 
Sweetly supposed them mistress of his heart. 
My woeful self, that did in freeilom stand. 
And was my own fee-si T.ple, (not in part) 
What with his art in youth, and youth in art. 
Threw my affectious in his charmed power, 
Rcserv'd the stalk, and gave him all my flower. 

** Yet did 1 not, as some my equals did. 

Demand of tiim, nor being desired, yielded; 

Finding" myself in honour so forbid. 

With safest distance I mine honour shielded : 

Experience for me many bulwarks builded 

Of proofs new-bleeding, which remained the foil 

Of this false jewel, and his amorous spoil. 

" But ah ! who ever shun'd by precedent 
The destin'd ill she must herself assay ? 
Or forcM examples, 'gainst her own content. 
To put the by-]Jass'd perils in her way ? 
Counsel may slop awhile what will not stay; 
For when we rage, advice is often seen 
By blunting us to make our wits more keen 

" Nor gives it satisfaction to our blood, 
That we must curb it upon others' proof. 
To be forbid the sweets that seem so gt)od. 
For fear of harms that preach in our behoof. 
O appetite, from judgment stand aloof 



*The our a pulato huth that neccU will (AHto, 
■iTIloiif^li roaiion wcc]}, niid cry iV u thtf latf. 

"For (\ii1lu*r I oould KiV, M/t akin*! w/irrr/r. 
Ami kiit'W the puttiTnA uf his foul br^^niliniif ; 
Hraiil when' liitt ])lunts in othcru* on^hunls [^r(.■\^ . 
8aw luiw fiiH'i-iiM wcro giiiU-iI in hin Nriiiliii);^; 
Klifw vi»\\s W(T(' rvrr lirokfrs to (li-filiii)^; 
Tijoufiflit, rharurtrrs, and wonls, merely liiil arl, 
Ami huNturilN ot'lnw foul aclulterato heart. 

"And \n\\f^ upon thrHO tenns I held my eily, 
IHIl tiuia he *^in\ heNir|^<> nie : * (icnih' maid, 
Have of my Kutlerin^v youth Home feeliufj; pity, 
And he not of mv holv v(»wn afruid : 
That*H to )ou sworn, to none wuh c^it said . 
For feaMt.H of hivf I have heen eallM unto, 
nil now did ncV-r invite, nor never vow. 
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" • All mv ofl'eneeH that ahniad you «■(■, 

Are ernirs of the hlood, none of the mind : 

l.o\e nnide thi mi not; with aetun* they ma} he, 

U'here neither ]>arty ia nor true nor kiufl : 

They Mou^ht their idiame that HothrirNhaiuedidiind. 

Ami NO nnieh JeiM of shame in me remuina, 

Ky liow mueh of me their reproaeh routainH. 

** ' AmonfT the many that mine cyca have aeen. 

Not one whojte tiame mv heart ho nuirh as warmM. 

<lr my aMeetion put to the amalleNt teen. 

Or liny of my leiauifii ever eharmM : 

llann have I tlonr to them, hut ne'er waH harmM . 

Kept hearts in liverieH, hut ntine own waH fVee. 

\nd reiKiiM, commanding' in hia monarchy. 
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<<*Look here what tributei wounded fluides lenl 

Of paled pearlfl, and rubies red as blood ; [mtt 

Figuring that they their passions likewise lent me. 

Of grief and blui^es, aptly understood 

In bloodless white, and the encriroson'd mood ; 

Effects of terror and dear modesty, 

Encamp'd in hearts, but fighting outwardly. 

*' ' And lo ! behold these talents of their hair, 
With twisted metal amorously impleach'd» 
I have received from many a several fair, 
(Their kind acceptance weepingly beseech'd) 
With the annexions of fair gems enrich'd. 
And deep-brain'd sonnets that did amplify 
Each stone's dear nature, worth, and quality. 

** ' The diamond ; why 'twas beautiful and hard, 
Whereto his invis'd properties did tend ; 
The deep-green emerald, in whose fresh reg^ard 
Weak sights their sickly radiance do amend ; 
The heaven-hued sapphire and the opal blend 
With objects manifold ; each several stone. 
With wit well blazon'd, smil'd or made some moan. 

" * Lo ! all these trophies of affections hot. 
Of pensiv'd and subdued desires the tender. 
Nature hath charg'd me that I hoard them not. 
But yield them up where I myself must render, 
That is, to you, my origin and ender : 
For these, of force, must your oblations be. 
Since I their altar, you enpatron me. 

^' < O then advance of yours that phraseless han4 
Whos«^ white weighs down the airy scale of prailse; 
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% all these Bunilies to your own c^nmandy 
>w'd with sighs that burning lungs did raise ; 
t me your minister* for you obeys, 
ks under you ; and to yoiu* audit comes 
r distract parcels in combined sums. 

> ! this device was sent me from a nun, 
ster sanctified of holiest note ; 
;h late her noble suit in court did shun, 
se rarest havings made the blossoms dote ; 
he was sougfht by spirits of richest coat, 
Lept cold distance, and did thence remove, 
)end her living in eternal love. 

it O, my sweet, what labour ist to leave 
hing we have not, mastering what not strive^ r 
ng the place which did no form receive, 
ng patient sports in unconstrained gyves : 
hat her fame so to herself contrives, 
K:ars of battle scapeth by the flight, 
onakes her absence valiant, not her might. 

pardon roe, in that my boast is true ; 
iccident which brought me to her eye, 
the moment did her force subdue, 
low she would the caged cloister fly : 
ious love put out religion's eye : 
) be tempted, would she be enmur'd, 
low, to tempt all, liberty procured. 

w mighty then you are, O hear me tell ! 
»roken bosoms that to me belong, 
emptied all their fountains in my weU, 
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And mine I pour your ocetn all among : 

I strong o'er them, and you o'er me being strong* 

Must for your victory us all congest. 

As compound love, to phyuc your cold breast. 

" ' My parts had power to charm a sacred sun. 
Who disciplin'd and dieted in grace, 
Believ'd her eyes when I the assail beg^un. 
All vows and consecrations giving place. 
O most potential love ! vow, bond, nor space, 
pk thee hath neither sting, knot, nor confine. 
For thou art all, and all things else are thine. 

" * When thou impressest, what are precepts wol 
Of stale example ? When thou wilt inflame. 
How coldly those impediments stand forth 
Of wealth, of filial fear, law, kindred, fame ? 
Love's arms are peace, 'gainst rule, 'gainst sew 

'gainst shame, 
And sweetens, in the suffering pangs it bears. 
The aloes of all forces, shocks, and fears. 

'* * Now all these hearts that do on mine depend, 
Feeling it break, with bleeding groans they pine^ 
And supplicant their sighs to you extend. 
And leave the battery that you make 'gainst mine 
Lending soft audience to my sweet design. 
And credent soul to that strong-bonded oath. 
That shall prefer and undertake my troth.' 

" This said, his watery eyes he did dismount. 
Whose sights till then were level'd on my face i 
>;^ach cheek a river running from a fount 
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'mriUk brinish current downward flow'd apace : 
^ how the channel to the stream gxve grace ! 
IKho, glazM with crystal, gate the glowing roses 
That flame through water wliich their hue enclose &« 

** O father, what a hell of witchcraft lies 

In the small orb of one particular tear ! 

But ^nth the inundation of tlic eyes 

What rocky heart to water will not wear ? 

What breast so cold that is not warmed here r 

O cleft eflVct ! cold modesty, hot wrath. 

Both Arc from hence and chill extincturc hatli ' 

•• For lo ! his passion, but an art of craft, 
£ren there rcsolvM my reason into tears ; 
There my white stole of chastity I daft. 
Shook off my sober guards, and civil fears ; 
Appear to him, as he to me appears, 
All melting; though our drops tliis difference boiv 
Ifis poison'd me, and mine did him restore. 

** In him a plenitude of subtle matter, 

Apply'd to cautels, all strange forms receives, 

Of burning blushes, or of weeping water, 

Or swooning paleness ; and he takes and leaves^ 

In cither's aptness as it best deceives. 

To blush at speeches rank, to weep at woes, 

Or to turn white and swoon at tragic shows. 

'* Tliat not a heart which in liis level came. 
Could scape the hail of his all-hurting aim. 
Showing fair Nature is both kind and tame ; 
And veil'd in them, would win whom he would maim 
Against the thing he sought he would exclaim : 



When he most burnt in heart-wiah'd hizury. 
He preach'd pure maid, and prais'd cold chastity 

** Thus merely with the garment of a grace 
The naked and concealed fiend he cover'd. 
That the unezperiencM gave the tempter place^ 
Which, like a cherubin,^ above them hover'd. 
Who, young and simple, would not be so lover'd ^ 
Ah me ! I fell; and yet do question make 
What I should do again for such a sake. 

"O, that infected moisture of his eye, 
O, that ^Ise fire which in his cheek so gloVd^ 
O, that forc'd thunder from his heart did fly, 
O, that sad breath his spungy lungs bestow'^ 
O, all that borrowed motion, seeming ow'd. 
Would yet again betray the fore-betray*d. 
And new pervert a reconciled maid !'' 



SONGS 

VROM HIS PLATS' 
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SONG. 

FBOM AS TOU LIKE If. 

UtoWf blow thou winter-wind. 
Thou art not so unkind 

As man's ingratitude ! 
Thy tooth is not so keen^ 
Because thou art not see^n» 

Although thy breath b^ tude. 
!eigh, ho ! sing heigh, ho ! unto the green holly, 
[ost friendship is feigning, roost loving mere folly. 

Then heigh, ho, the hoUy ! 

This life is most jolly. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky. 
That dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot ! 
Though thou the waters warp. 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remember'd not^ 
Heigh, ho ! 8ic. &c. 
Vol.. m. S 
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* 
SPRING. 

▲ soxe. 

AT THK KVD Or LOYl's LABOUK LOft*^ 

Whin dainei pied, and violets blue. 
And lady-smocks all silver white. 

And cuckoo-buds, of yellow hue. 
Do paint the meadows with delight, 

The cuckoo then on ev*ry tree 

Mocks married men, for thus sings he ; 

Cuckoo ! 

Cuckoo! cuckoo! — O word of fear, 

Unpleasing to a married ear ! 

When shepherds pipd, on oaten straws, 
. And merry larks are ploughmen's clocks. 
When turtles tread, and rooks and daws. 

And maidens bleach their summer smocks 
The cuckoo then on ev'ry tree 
Mocks married men, for thus sings he ; 
Cuckoo I 

Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! — O word of fear, 
Unpleasing to a married ear ! 
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WINTER. 

A 809G. 
±*i THE JttTD OF LOTS'S LABOUB IiOBT. 

Whkk icicles hang by thQ wall. 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nail. 

And Tom bears logs into the hall. 
And milk comes frozen home in pail ; 

When blood is nipt, and ways be foul. 

Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

Td-iRdioo! 

Tu-whit ! tu-whoo ! a merry note, 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

When all aloud the wind doth blow. 
And coughing drowns the parson's saw. 

And birds sit brooding in the snow. 
And Ifarian's nose looks red and raw ; 

When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl. 

Then nightly sings the staring owl. 

Tu-whoo ! 

Tu-whit ! tu-whoo ! a merry note. 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 



SONG OF FAIBIES. 
BT PUCK iH mDsuxum vioht's dbkax. 

Now the hongfry Hon roan^ 
And the wolf behowls the Moon, 

Whilst the heavy ploughman snorei^ 
All with weary task foredone. 

Now the wasted brands do glow ; 

Whilst the scritch-owL scritching loud. 
Puts the wretch, that lies in woe. 

In remembrance of a diroud. 

Now it is the time of night 

That the graves, all gfaping wide. 

Every one lets forth his spite. 
In the churchway paths to glide ; 

And we Fairies, that do run 

By the triple Hecat's team, 
From the presence of the Sun, 

Following darkness hke a dream, 
Now are frolic ; not a mouse 
Shall disturb this hallow'd house : 
I am sent with broom before 
To sweep the dust behind the door. 
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SONG. 

IV MUCH ADO ABOUT KOTRUTQ. 

H no more, ladies, sigh no more ; 
len were deceivers ever ; 
; foot in sea, and one on shore, 
*o one thing constant never : 

Then sigh not so. 

But let them go, 
ind be you blithe and bonny'; 
1 verting all your sounds of woe 
ito. Hey nonny, nonny. 

ST no more ditties, sing no mo 
^ dumps so dull and heavy { 
; fraud of men was ever so, 
ince summer first was leavy. 
Then sigh not so, &c. 



SONG. 

IN TUB XBBCHAirr Ot TBITIGK. 



,L me, where is Fancy bred, 
in the heart, or in the head ^ 
V begot, how nourished ?— 

83 



21Q BHAKXiraAmB. 

BSYLT. 

It is eng^nder*d in the eyes ; 
With gazing fed ; and Fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies. 
Let us all ring Fancjr's knelL: 
I'll begin it.— Ding, dong, bell. 
Ding, dong, bell. 



ARIEL'S SONG. 

Iir THE TEXPXST. 

Whsbx the bee sucks, there suck I ; 

In a cowslip's bell I lie ; 

There I couch when owls do cry ; 

On the bat's back I do fly. 

After summer, merrily ; 
Merrily, merrily shall I live now 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough- 



SONG. 

Iir TWEIFTH FIGHT. 



CojfE away, come away, death. 
And in sad cypress let me be laid 

Fly away, fly away, breath, 
I am slain by a fair cruel maid. 
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My shroud of white, stuck all with yew, ^^ 

O prepare it ; 
Hy part of death no one so true 

Did share it. 
Not a flower, not a flower sweet 

On my black coffin let there be strown ; 
Not a friend, not a friend greet 

My poor corpse, where my bones shall be thrown : 
A thousand thousand sighs to save. 

Lay me, O ! where 
fiad true lover ne'er find my grave. 

To weep there ! 



SONG. 

TAOX THE TWO OBNTLBMBIT OF TIBOVA. 

^ Who is Sylvia ? what is she, 

'* That all our swains commend her ^** 

Holy, fair, and wise is she, 

The Heavens such grace did lend her. 

That she might admired be. 

** Is she kind as she is fiur ? 

" For beauty lives with kindness :** 
Love doth to her eyes repair. 

To help him of his blindness ; 
Andj^being help'd, inhabits there. 

Then to Sylvia let us Ang, 

That Sylvia is excelling ; 
She excels each mortal thing 

Upon the dull earth dwelling ; 
To her let us garlands bring. 







t o' *' **• 

C»»* ^.. the te*^ „ t>M«'''^ 
TO ^'IT le««»"»K'Ie to *^ 
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SONQ. 

IBOM AS TOC UKl IT. 

JimBB the g^en-wood tree 

ITho loves to lie with me, 

Lnd tune hisinerry note 

Into the sweet bird's throat, 

lome hither, come hither, come hither ; 

Here shall he see 

No enemy 
lut winter and rough weather. 

ITho doth ambition shup, 

ind loves to live i' the sun ; 

eeking the food he eats, 

.nd pleas'd with what he geta, 

ome hither, come hither, come hither : 

Her^ shall he see 

No enemy 
ut winter and rough weather. 
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LIFE OF JONSON. 



Jl HE world, it seems, haa, for more than two ecu- 

turiei, been labouring' under the g^ateat deluaion 

concerning every part of the life, character, and 

writings of Ben Jonaon. Mr. Gift'ord* has risen up, 

in these latter days, to aet mankind in the right ; 

and, if the indiscriminate contradiction of every 

thing, which has been heretofore said upon the 

tame subject, be an exposition of error, or a mode 

f ascertaining tmth, ne has most sucoessfully at- 

lined liis end. Whence he derived his new illu- 

inations, he has scrupulously avoided to tell us ; 

id perhaps, indeed, a conceited editor required 

» other inspiration than a resolve to find every 

dy in the wrong. • The reader,* he says, • who 

I the courage to follow me through these pafpeiy 

St be prepared to see manv of his prejudice! 

rthrown, to hear that he has been imposed upon 

Ihe grossest fabrications ; and, however mortiQ* 

the discovery may prove, that manv of thote 

have practised on tiis integrity ana surprised 

he Works of Ben Joiuon, hi nine folunin, willi NeiM, criti* 

I exDbnHtory, and a bioj^nbical BCemoir. By W. Oiflbrrf* 

und. iSltt. ir Mr. OifnMtl lukd not thouprlit it worth whUe 

MB others fiir atwminff the honorar)* title of taquire, w 

ntdain |o notice, that he bad got hcytuid hii teat, hi append' 

hii own narar. 

. nr T 



J18 lllf. nf JnsROX. 

Ills jinljrmenl, are weak al once and worllil 
few prutcnsioin to taltnt;*, nml none to ho 
If 10 attack is tn ovcMhnm-, — if to over 
to iwcep away,— if wo Mill take rotiml i 
for demu nitrated facta, — if tn appropriat 
boun of others is to niakf new discnv 
calling men fools and kiiavis in to rem 
vcak and ilialioncst, — Uiin acU-comiiliuaan 
nition is unciucstionably tnic. Vic liuve ni 

nied witli ^catcr luntility. Puffed up w 
idca of Ilia own powtr.i, Mr. (iifl'unl must 
powers of all others witli contempt. Bcci 
wucy, he takes himaclf tn be inilepcnd' 
ruaed from n low anil aiibonlinati: stntioi), 
to think, that it is Ilia turn to be nioater ; 
tau > perfect right to insult dcpai'tud n 
buUy over his cotcmporarii'a. 

It would be idle to pretend, that his : 
rf denying every tiling, doi'a not occasii 
tect an error, or elicit a tnith. But b g 
is brou^'it to ahamc by a bail motive ; an 
tempeisncc of Mr. UiKord'a boasts ore ■ 
deatroy oil the mcritH of his achievemi 
proves himself a bi^)t in politic*, a big 
ipon, ft bigot in liteRitiirr, and a bi^t in p 
He accuses others of iiniHrc. bccuuKc thi 
malice tn Jonsoiii an;l he has liimaelf 
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mi up ilic mcAiiinv of insolonco, expectrt you to 
takr uU lu* MuVH upon his own tmthorit\ . Hookii he 
iu*M.'r quott'M, unU'MM it is to abuse tiieni; umU t'roni 
thf (li.sin^enuousness, with which he trcutu Huch um 
lie has eile<l, we are IVee to say, tlmt we wouhl as 
Hoon trust a Hindoo priest as Mr. WiUiam (aifibrtl. 

Nor is it in hterur\ ntatters alono, tliat wc think 
liini unworthy of eonliilenoe. \Vc nn)<fht, in part, 
cxruite the h»w-hreil aeurrility, with wl\ich he pur- 
81ICS Konte of the most respectable names in Knf^Ush 
literature; l)ut we can have no mercy upon the 
runt of hypocritical sanctity, witii wliich tie aecks 
to attract the apprtibation of his more sober rca- 
dors. Where a man's breeilinjj is base, he cannot 
lioli) it, if his latti^ua^^i' is vuli^ar; but he, who, in 
111! Ins works, neyer pretermits an occiUiion to de- 
fili* his pu{<fes with a h'wd anecdote, hud better 
vpure all encomiums upon tlu* purity of his own 
morals, and profess no concern for the nioralii of 
others. Mr. liiMord is smitten witli such u trem- 
b!*n);f solicitude for tlie fate of his readers, that ho 
boustri of ha\inf7 extracted the stinpf from sonic of 
JoiiHon'rt inn>iety ;* yet m-ver has ho stopt himself 
at u profane expression ; nor does he seem to per> 
rrivc, that to sa\ a man * lies danmabl} ,' and then 
acUl, *as Shakespeare says,* is only the stale trick 
of taking to one*s self tite imapfincd force of hlas- 
pheinous lanpfuaj^e, whih: all tlu* criminality is ulutl- 
&*il upon another. I 

• M«*ni. p. olxkxvii J<ina(»ii*« ' mtHt luiial oath,* wr arr toM,*wai 
an uumt^tiiitff rxclamatuHi Ar/ (>—«/' 10, Kmin iliii, when liU 
wurki %ki*r«- rr-priiiunl, hi* witlidri'W ilif O, hikI ihu« rfmliTf Uir 
iHMiartiM* haruik'M. 1 am not niV^id lo i-oiilK*. iliat, in ti ft*w iii. 
ataurvv, wiifn* ilirrr \kn% it'tttoii lit «u|i|miw* lir had ovrHiHikcd it« 
I liavr lurrf iiiitiuuHl) ab«trartt-(l the t'lint* hilt* r I know th iiii- 
" iMsr of tUlf lily ; Itui 110 niiisHlrrttMni* nii i-irili fan tMniii im* 



to tin- wanton m- htitUi-ti piiii»ii|fttiiim ol* iiii|iif*iy. 1 ha\r aWnyv 
iTfrmthtl Hiih I'l rliiitr* urih-niVun- hurntr that ibui hardy accural'^ .' 

lie. 
♦ Vol. i. |», crNxi\ 



:j:2U LirK or jomvu*. 

Wc litcl been accuHtonied to think Mr. ' 

a mail of lome iitrc'ii^li ot'miiKl; aiul we co 

cd it rather m liiii niiHfortiiiie« thaii his faul 

Mich rmjicctftble puwcm hUouM be drudge 

nuiix vile nerviccii. We tlioujfht he wm 

enough* at Ivwd, tci eiiraiiti that prcmtrate and 

Mile adorati(>n, in wliicli an author conomo 

chAinN hiH editor. Hut, much to our iiurpri»c» 

hlin an idolater of the moHt cnthuaiaatic t 

Not contented witli tlic inoHt Hcrvile wonihii 

own ifod, he \u r('a<ly to prontrate tlic iniag 

to cxtenninuto tJir worNhipperHi of all othe 

nor dorM lie muMn to know, that, to defend t 

duct of luH own idol, he inuNt do M>mcthiii 

tlian to attack tlie conduct of otJiera. When 

rcccivcN a wound, Mr. tiiflVird revciig^ca ; 

Hhakeiipearc ; or, if HhukcNpiurc m not at h 

turni hu rabid ferocity upon the next jicraoi 

he may eiu^ouiiter. Nor iH it upon books 

tliom aloiu*, tliut he fuHtciui h'lH venomous tw 

must, bite* tiie reader too. Minn itnpudenc 

he, in one plucc, * f^o beyond tluH! What 

miut tlirM! vile ruhinuiiutorN buvc formed 

capacity of thcii* readertt! Hut they were ri|i 

In flne, Mr. (litlbrd beeouieH no infatuate 

mge, tjiat he thinks ull muiikind have, eonsj 

abuse JonHoii; and tliut tltere is no other 

counteractinfc tlie eonripii'uc:y, but by abu 

mankind in their turn. 

lie could not even introduce ihc name of 
thor, or mention the year of his birth, 
csrpinjf at some of hiH pr«-d<'ceH«ors. • The 
on otir author,* Huys he, * bej^un ul a prett 
period. Ihr knew his own mune, it secnis, n 
sisted in writinif it correctly, thouffh * noiim 
best friends' mis-spelt it ! This is producec 
MittgrapfUu Jitittanica, as 'an instance of tli 

• Vol. L p. riUxsil. 
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Mation which so Btrongly ninrkn the poet's chamc- 
'tcr. Hut this pcracvcrancc in the riifht,* adds th« 
- ■arcastic bioupnipltvr, * whs u family Kulinjf { for his 
' mother, as it appears, wrote it in the same mau- 
' ncr.** The reader shouhl know, that all this disturb- 
ance is coneernin);^ the question, whether our au- 
thor's name was, or was not, ori)pnalIy written with 
an A; whet her it were Johnson, or Jonson. Where * it 
appears,* that his mother spelt the name without 
the disputed letter, Mr. (tinbrd has not informed 
us ; and we tliink it unnecessar}' to repeat, that wo 
yield liim no credit, where he gives us no autJiori- 
tics. 

It is in the very opcninp of his Memoir^ tliat he 
commences the system ot making testimony in his 
own favour, and of suppressing that wliieli is against 
him. The liios^vaphia lirittanica does not limit its 
observation to ^gonw of Jonson's l)est friends;' nor 
even to • his best friends.' The writer says, that 
not only * his best friends' — but Miis fondest sons' 
continued to spell the name according to the com- 
mon orthography.! All the author's cotemporarics 
were ecpially peK-erse ; and it is another suppress- 
cmI remark of the liioi^mpfua, that the very histru- 
mcnt, which created liim Poet Laureate, has the 
name, in ever>' instance, most scrupidously written 
with the ft.\ Mr. liiflbrd has intn)duced this arti- 
cle into his own Life ;^ but, still resolving to keep 
under such f:irtH as were not on his side of the 
question, he has run over the page, with his pen, 
and erased the offensive letter, fnun as many in- 
stances as readily cuught his eye. We know not 
how Mr. Giiford could think the controversy of 

* Meni.p«ii. notr l. 
' t Biuff. firit. vol. iv. p. S775. A. 

I U. iTml. Mnil p. 378.^. It U rrnwrfciiblc, loo, that the ■WMirm 
nf our pO(!i*i tlioMiro wrutc hit iwuic JuAiuoiu UilF. Mum. pt Mxiu« 
note B. 

^ Mem. p. elVf nuic 0. 
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sufiictrnt importance to require io mean a trick. 
All onlcnt aiimircr of the Latin would naturally be 
an enemy to all the consonants in the Kngliih lta> 
gpiaj^. Mr. Gifforcl tells us himaelf, that Jonm 
abridged his christian name from Benjamin to Bei; 
and, if he could drop /tie letters from the first pirt, 
what is there monstrous in believing^ that he sbodd 
strike out one from the otlicr P For ourselves, how- 
ever, we shall tuimour the whim of both author ad 
editor, by writin);^ the name precisely at they cbooie 
to have it written. 

Bkm Jo^rHo.v, then, was bom at Westminster, in 
the early part of the year 1574. *Thc writefirf 
the Hiofp'aphia linttamca,* says Mr. GifTord, *ut 
Home what embarnLSHcd here, by a Cne in the Poem 
left in Scotland, in which Jouflon says, that he had 
then *tohl seven and forty years.' Now this, itT 
tlu'y, as tlie poet was there in 1619, fixes his biroi 
(o the year l.'>7!2, and makes him two years older 
than iH conmionly supposed. J)iit these critici^' 
adds the biographer, 'should have looked into 
Dniininond, inHtead of reasoning' upon a fact which 
is not to be found there.'* The true reading, it 
Keems, is * six and forty years;' but, whether rt be 
HO or not, it is a little hard, that tliesc honest wri- 
tcrs, who are labouring* to the same end with Mr. 
(aifl'ord, tthouhl receive nothinfi^ at hi.s hands, but 
sarenHtlc council and unmerited abiiHc. Wc do not 
find them by any means embarrassed; and it is very 
eertain, tliat they * say* the very contrary of what 
our editor represents thfin to have said. The pub- 
lic had i)een told, that the I'oem, in question, Wif 
written during .lor»Hon*s visit to Scotland ; and the 
Jiioifrn/t/iia disbelieved the fact, for the very reason, 
that it would set back the aiitlior'H birth two years 
beyond the well-known date. * Now,' say they, *if 
he was forty-seven years of age, in 1619, his birth 



' Mem. p. ii. note 2. 
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could not have happened later than 1572, two years 
before the date of it, as fixed by his editor (Mr. 
Whalley) himself, viz. 1574. And, as this latter 
date is confirmed by so many concurring' testimo- 
nies, it remains, that we fix the date of this poem 
in 1621, two years after the journey in Scotland.'* 
If Mr. Gifford has so Httle honesty, when be does 
cite authorities, we may be excused for disbelieving* 
him, when he does not. We have only to add, that 
neither the Biographia, nor our vain-glorious editor, 
can boast of scrupulous accuracy in the ascertain- 
ment of this date. Wjb are told by Wood, Blount, 
and Langbane, that, when Jonson died, in August, 
1637, he was in his 63d year. His real age, there- 
fore, was only 62 ; and 62 from 1637, will leave us 
1575, instead of 1574.t 

Jonson's grandfather was originally settled at 
Annandale, m Scotland; but afterwards removed 
to Carlisle ; and is said to have held some post in 
the government of Henry VIH. His father suffered 
imprisonment and confiscation under Mary. His 
famer-in-law was a bricklayer ; who is supposed to 
have married his mother in less than two years from 
the death of her first husband. Ben was a posthu- 
mous child; and, 'though I cannot,' says Fuller, 
* with all my industrious inquiry, find him in his 
cradle, I can fetch him from his long coats.'^: He 
'fetches' him, at this time, from Hartshorn Lane, 
near Charing Cross ; and, though it might be edify- 
ing to know what lane he next lived in, there is no 
further account of him, tiU he was placed at a pri- 
vate school in the Church of St. Martin-in-the- 
lields. 

This part of our author's life is involved in an 
obscurity, which he alone could have dissipated, — 
but which he seems to have chosen to let remain. 

* Bw;. Brit. vol. iy. p. 2784. X. sub. fin. 

t Got. l>ic. Hist, and Grit. Land. 1738. fol. vol. vi. p. 339. A. 

X Worthies of England, fol. ed. 1661. art. Hrotniinster, v*^'^* 



mentioning his fiunity) and, u if thii 
matcrislly impured tlie force of tbe obai 
thinks himaelf entitled to abuse the writ 
inff it stall. 'From critica so diiposet 
'Jonson must have had unusual good 
escape with justice. The fact is, hovei 
is tnce found mentioning bis fatnily. U 
it to Drummond, and had it pleased t 
gentleman to be less sparing of his i 
somewhat more liberal in his informatioi 
lukve obtained cnougli on this head, to 
most ardent euriosity.f It is scarcely fi 
a man equally for doing, and for not 
same thing. The ' «orthy gentleman,' 
be here reprobated for not imparting i 
mation, is, in another place, bespatteJ 
the vile epithets in tlie language, for n 
to himself the litUc he has g^ven to 
How does Mr. Gifford know wliat might 
* obtained on this head ?' 

From the school at St. Martin's youi 
was transferred to that of Westminster, 
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Mtininatcr, he went directly to Cambridge. There 

diiiputc concerning hit age, at tliit time, and 
ccrning tl)e college, into which he was admitted. 

(iifrord IhinkH, he wan in hit sixteenth year ; 

hit chief rt^aton (or the opinion, it, that, at 
ton's name it not in the University Regitter, 

at there arc no names in it at all, from 1589 to 
3, he must have been entered some time be* 
en the two latter periods.* Whence he derived 
autliority for saying, that the omission in the 
:ittcr commenced in 1589, and continued only 
;e vearH, he hat not condetcended to teU ut. 
oruing to tlie iiioffiHipMa Hnttanivih there was 
lasni oftrn or /wr/ve years s but it docs not prc« 
1 to fix tlie time any nearer, than * about the 
iod of Jonson's supposed matriculation.*^ There 
Hither way of accounting for tlie omission of 
name. It is admitted, that he was, at first, a 
*e aizar; and we are told by tlie Biogniphiat 
t * for a long time, no notice wat taken of an^' 
: had not sch()1arshipN.'4 It is the united testi- 
ly of Woml, Fuller, and the Hiographia, that he 

admitted to St. John's College. Aubrey says, 
^aa Trinity College} and, 'indeed,* adds Mr. 
brd, *if Junson had been on tlie foundation at 
stminster, and went, regularly, to Cambridge, 

•ufllcirnt to ilrttroy ill tlw flirce or tlie reoMirk, Hnulojr the 
iT Uw noir In bi«w«ilinK (lM^ pmeitt lUte of orUkbm. sihI 
iMf ihv suthon, who K«vi' Rone brfbc« lu. But ihriv U s rooni 
luMvr modr ot* irratinf thv •uiy«>«i. Tbr contMrnrv ur Mr. 
inl*a SMM-rtMMi imiuMHl ui to liivritl|piir Iti sociirfivy i sua. m 
I wr muld nrtitnuti* uur retcsrchn« wr (bund, ihai tlw l«-rnt 
IWn/ or *V«ihi'r Hi-u,* or lomc «*ouiv»lmt vpiUwi, wai m 
UsHy uwd hv hU roit^mpomrkw, that It forma« nut untV«<|iirnt> 
M» Mpcmn of tlM*ir IritiM*. N«» prmm twr thwiRht It s temi ul' 
irmiM sml rtilkAilv ;* aiKl it li, Indrrd, one oT thoae cndvsrlMr 
fMiona, hy which men tlvUfrhi to mske thviUMlvst nmllMr 
tho«r, wlMHn thry prolbunuly rrvervnor. 
Mmii u vU viii« 

Vol. It. p. 2777. K. (Jen. Dio. vol. vl. p. S'W. 
la. Ibid. 



tliii itiuit hive been hi* rollc^." C 
iiiuM brfivve wliicli tlii-y will. 

I'hc time of hit May al collect U eqi 
JpFt of dinpute. We ore told by the ci 
plicn, tliM it wu very short ; but Mr. G 
niiut deny uvcry lliinif, Hays, ' he had i 
■biy ■ lun^r fniinvxioii with Ciuitbrid 
UMialtv sijpposcil.'t lie ■* iMiid to have 
ru col1<-jre Ity tlie kindiiem, and at the i 
Himic- uiiktiuwii |Hitn)n. Mr. Giltbrd n 
lii:i iiiiLiie is lost : but, if, lui we arc tol 
Iiroriiivd y(iuii); Joiiwiii an exhibition, an 
fouiiil tbe uvuib Iiwgnificaiu, left liia el 
vidu for litiDKlf, we think, it ia louch bei 
kt'|it bis iiiune a icrret. JoiiHon retui 

tif a brirlcluycr. ' Thmp g<iotl people 
(•ilturJ, liavc ni>i burn kindly treated. ^ 
lUe ii.o-hcr a wHy woman i and tlie fitthi 
tually rcflcrli^ on for calbn); Ins uin hor 
at Ilis UH-n prufeuion. I'lii: niollter, ho 
not silly ; UI1 llii: contrary, she was a hi 
womun, fully sensible of tlie rank of lie 
band, ill life, and iif tlie exlraordiiiary m< 
Mill. '4 Mr. tliOVird isposdcssed wltli sue 
colli railiction, tliat be cannot be Batiafie 
piitinif what lias, indeed, been saidj bul 
' T Steplien, in Hverg JUiiu in hia Humoi 
' 't, in order tu Lave an <j 
We have not found th 



labi'i 

of i'i;vcii^ng it 
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in which Jonson's father * is perpetually reflected 
on for calling him home ;' and our editor only un- 
dertakes to disprove the * silliness' of his mother, 
by that species of bullying assertion, which, wc sup- 
pose^ OUT readers are, by this time, prepared to es- 
timate. Wood says, she was silly, because she mar- 
ried a bricklayer ; and if, as Mr. Giffbrd pretends, 
she held so high a rank in life, we do not see that 
the Oxford antiquary was so greatly in the wrong. 

According to Aubrey, it was generally believed, 
that Jonson ' wrought at the g^u*den wall of Lin- 
. coin's Inn, near Chancery Lane ;' but, we believe, 
none of the antiquaries have discovered the precise 
bricks, which have been immortalized by passing- 
through his hands. It is said, too, that he carried 

• 

yet jaa are welcome: and I assure you, mine uncle Iicre is a man 
af • tiKHiMiiwI a year, Middlesex land. He has but one son^in all 
the worid. I am hi» next kin, at the common law, Master Stepht>n. 
•I nrnple — I stand here, if my cuusin die, as thori's hope he will : 
I hmwe a pretty Kving of* mine own, too, beside, hard by here. 

Stru. In good time, sir. 

Srq^. In eppd time, sir I Why, and in very good time, sir ! You 
dD not flout,IKend, do you ? 

An/. Noll, sir! 

Ai^^ Mot you, lir ! Tou were not best, sir ; an you should, here 
be them can perceive it, and th.it ouickly too ; go to ; and they can 
ghnek anin soundly too, an need oe. 

Serv, why, «r, let this satisfy you ; good faith, I had no such 
hitent. 

I^eph. Siff on I thought you had, I would talk with you, and that 
pira^ntly. 

Serv, Good Master Stephen, so you may, sir, at pleasure. 

Sbefth, And so I would, sir, good my saucy companion I an you 
were out o' mine iincle's grotind, I can tell you ; though 1 do not 
stand upon my ^;entiliti^ neither, in'i. 

KnnotL Cmuin, cousin, will this neVr be left ? 

Sl^h. Whoreson, base fellow ! a mechanical serving man ! n> 
tUs etidgel, an *twere not for sliame, I would Act 1. Sc. 1. 

Knowel drives him off;— not, however, because he was afraid 
there would be any blood spilt. Master Stephen soon enters again. 
fai fuD nge; and, being informed, that the servant is gone, ^O,' he 
cxrhims, ' that I had but a horsf to fetch him back again.' lii^iii ■ 
worm ofl^ him hu master^s gelding. * Str/'h. But I hnvc ro b<H>i<!. 
that's the spite on't* Brainworm removes that objtvtioti. Strphti ■ 
pum npon the woid boot ; says, * let him go and hang :' ai^d <-nn« 
«poa BiEainwonn to * help him truss up a littlt*.' 
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a boolc in one of his pockets, while at work ; and, 
though tlie industry of Gildon has ascertiuned that 
book to have been Horace, he was not so fortunite 
as to find, in which pocket it was generaUy seques- 
tered. Here, agtiin, we encounter Mr. Gifund: 
who, as miglit be expected, gives a flat denial to 
the whole story. His common mode of refutatioD, 
is, either to misstate the question altogether, and 
then prove that to be false, which was never aMeit- 
ed to be true ; or to link with what is probabfe» 
riomething* which will never be believed, and then 
contrive to make tlvc truth and the falsehood both 
go down together. * That Jonson worked/ he oh- 
serves, < with a trowel in one hand, and a Horace or 
a Homer in tlie other ; that he was admired, pitied, 
and relieved by Sutton, as ChetWood savs, or by 
Camden, as others say, and sent back to his studiet, 
are ^gments pleasing enough to merit to be be- 
lieved ; but, unfortunately, tiiey have no foundilion 
in truth.** Mr. Gifford knew, he was perfectly 
safe in thus stating the account ; for who would be- 
lieve, that a person, while laying bricks^ could car- 
ry a book in his hand ? No such tiling was ever »- 
serted ; and the language of Fuller, which Mr. Gif- 
ford thus shamefully perverts, is no other than this, 
tliat Jonson went to his work * with a trowel in one 
hand, and a book in his pocket.'f The other part 
of our editor's scepticism is worthy of his general 
character. He could believe, that some unknown 
patron sent .Fonson to college, because there was 
little autliority for tlie story ; but, as soon as there 
IS suilicicnt evidence, that his author was relieved, 
in similar circumstances, by Sutton and Camden, 
there is somebody to contradict, and the account 
must be pronounced a figment. We will believe 
I'uller before Mr. Gilford ; and Fuller says, * some 
i^-entleniun, pitying that Jonson's parts should be 
•jurii'J undc? the rubbish of so mean a calling, did, 

• M»'!i). p. \\. t Wovth. Eng. nn ahove, p. 143, 
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/ their bounty* maniiiniso hiiii freely to follow bis 
^v^n inclinations/* 

* Another story is told by Wood,' snyii Mr. (VifTord, 
)i*obably on Aubrcy*H authority, that Jonson was 
ken from liis futlior*s business to accompany young' 
Alci{<'h in his travels. Youn(>^ Ualcig^h at this time 
ts unborn — at any rate he was mewlingp and puk- 
c* in his nurse's arms : this, however, sij^iilies no- 
iii|{* — the story is too g\)od to be lost, as it tends 

ilegi'aue Jonson, and it is therefore served up in 
'ery liccouni of his life.'f It was necessaiy to make 
is sweeping* asseveration, in order to claim the 
erit of a tliscovor}*. Instirad of being sen'cd u|> 

ever}' account of Jonson*s life, our readers will 
\kU tiiAt Woml does not tell the story ^nth much 
tnfidence ; that tlie Jiioj^raphia Jinttanica gives 
iflicienl reasons for disbehevin)|f it; and that the 
vnriHil Dictionary refutes it, with a bo«ly of evi- 
?iico, which puts Mr. (iiftbnrs flimsy suimiscs to 
lame.^ He here speaks of the •time' witli the 
:nioKt confidence ; and it is but a few pages after, 
lat he tells us, there is not, in tlic whole of Jon- 
>n*s life, a date befori' 161H), which * can bo spoken 
'• with any degree of certainty. § Tlie notion, that 
LP 8tor)' was told to degrade Jonson, is, in Mr. 
iflurtrs own langu.ige, a figment; and, if our cdi- 
•r did not affect to be a naragon of accuracy, it 
ouUi hardly be worth noticing, that he not only 
iadatcs the birth of Italeigh's eldest son, — but 
•cms not to know, tiiat he iiad any other. Wal- 
r, the ehlest, was burn in 13^J4,| and not in 1595 :*| 
arew, the youngest, in lOO*!- ; and, while the latter 
:ver travelled at all, it is a fact, worth all Mr. Cif- 
nl's comparison of unknown dates, that the for- 
er was never out of F.nglaud but once in his hfe , 

* EnR. M'orth. •■ above, p. 243. t Mrin. p. ix. iiuii'. 

I Alh. Ox. vol. i. ml. 608. lV\^>f;. Uiit. vol. iv. p. 277* >. II. Cm'Ii. 
c. vol. vi. p. MU. H. 

( Mvru. p. xxiii. iioto. U G«:n. Die. vol. vi. p. .^ ■• U 

\ (Stir, klf in. p. ix. not*. 

Vor.. Jll. U 
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and that was in 1617 ; when he accom 
father to Guiana, and was killed there.* 

According" to Jonson's own account, 
not endure the occupation of a brickla 
instead of becoming tutor to Walter h 
ran from his father, and enlisted, as a sole 
Flanders army. Mr. Gifford brings fo: 
story as a new discovery ; and, tliough 
otliers of an attempt to degrade Jonson, 
him the companion of a knight's son, h< 
seem to perceive, that he has himself 
his idol stdl more, by making him a mi 
a common soldier. How long be contin 
dignified occupation, we know not; bu 
ford is happy to state, that he rems 
enough in Flanders to * signalize his c 
killing an enemy, and bringing off the spi 
biographers are perplexed to know, 
shaB treat this adventure. The hero h 
afterwards fond of alluding to the ach 
and the Biographia Urittanica became 
detailing the fact and the boasts, with 
design of representing tlie affair in no ve 
point of view. This manner somewhat c 
A. Chalmers, and makes Mr. Giflbrd 
* This achievement,' says the latter, * is ur 
dwelt upon with too much complacenc 
writers;' and, after stating that *thcy ar 
checked for this, by Mr. Chalmers,' be 
Mr. Chalmers himself is *not altogcth 
blame ;' and then proceeds to tell us exac 
light the transaction sliould be regarded. 

Mr. Chalmers had observed, that * one 
ing and stripping another is a degree 
prowess of no very extraordinary kind.'-j 
ford is resolved to make more of tlie mat 
(Jhalmers,* he tells us, * docs not sec, th 
not a general action, in wliicli, as he justb 

• Gen« Die. vol. \\. p, 339. B. -^ Eng. Pn. vc 
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nrcumstances arc sufficiently common ; but a 
combat, decided in the presence of both ar- 
In those days, when ereat battles were rarely 
:, and armies lay for half a campaign in the sig^t 
h other, it was not unusual for champions, to 
ng^ their adversaries.** We do not believe 
1 of this. It is the first time we ever heard 
circumstance ; and though, in ordinary cases, 
ould not set up what we know as a measure 
at may be known, we are sufficiently acquaint- 
h Mr. Giflbrd to feel safe in denying what- 
le gives us merely upon his own word. We 
to be listening to a tale of the Greeks before 
and not of me English forces in Flanders, 
ifford is a poet as well as Homer ; and wc are 
that he has invented here one of those pieces 
chinciT, by which gods and heroes are some- 
brought ofl* in triumph. 
V long Jonson continued in Flanders, or to 
business he applied himself, immediately upon 
urn, are equally unknown.' It is agreed by 
it he did not remain long in indolence ; and 
like most cotcmporary poets, he turned his 
ion to the stage. Mr. Malone says, * he be- 
is theatrical career as a strolling player; 
fter having rambled by a pluy-waggon in the 
y, repaired to London, and endeavoured, at 
rtain, to obtain a livelihood ; till, not being able 
a scoodfuce upon*t, he could not get a service 
; the mimics. It is needless to add, that Mr. 
.1 takes it upon him to deny all ttiis ; but it is 
ig to observe the manner in which he under- 
to disprove it. Kesolving to confdder the 
obloquy us intended to be cast upon his au- 
/iiccf, he tasks liimself to prove, that Jonson 
landsome man ; and, after making such asser- 
ts he supposes will answer tlie purpose, he 

* Mom. p. xiii. 
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ronclitdci, tliat, * with the advanta^fis, th 
\'outh, person, voire, and srmicwhat nior 
ture Uian coniiaonly fell to tlic tthare of 
HCiirv actor in a strolling company, Joi 
hardly fail to gpot a Hcnicc among* the mi 
.Condon's life, like that of the ow]'s oii'H 
depended upon this description of liis | 
are afraid he would never have escapet 
of hein}^ tlie heautiful and acconiplis] 
here represented, his coteinporaries han< 
to us, as an ill-HJiaped and brawny cl< 
nii}j^]it houNt of any tiling but a comeU 
liow Mr. (;ifl*f>rd should have the eff'ront 
us the portrait prefixed to this volume, a 
UH, that Jonson*s * ughnessisthe dream of < 
that * his features were K"<*<U' s* strang-cr 
of writin}^ biojp'aphy would be at a loss t< 
The question was, wiiether .loiison • ai; 
play-wag)fon,' or procured employment 
niimics in the suburbs ; but Mr. (lifibnl I 

* Mem. p. xn. 

t Wf ni«> uku hU own word for Uiii : 

TO THE PAINTER. 

Why ? thuufi^li I •«i'in of « prodif;;ious wast, 

1 Ma not lo voluniinoui aiifl vait, 

Jliit thi*re are liiiei wherewith I might be* embm 

*Tii true, as ray worabe iwelU. lo my back stoupi 
And the wholr lumpe f^wi round, dtTormM, an 
And yet the tun of Heidclbiirg had houpes. 

You were not tied by any painter's law 
To «iuarc my circle. I confeu ; but draw 
My >up«'rHcck : that was all jou saw. 

Which, if in compasse of no art it came 

To be dRBcrihfd by a monogram, 

With one great blot yo* luul form'd me as I am. 

It aetmt, that ttiis painter, like Mr. Gifford, wa 
uare Jonion*f cirrlt*«,*and make him handiomc in 
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Sh an adept in the school of Sir John FalstaflT, 
it he has contrived to turn the subject into a dis- 
te about 'youth, person, voice, and literature.' 
There is a story, in Wood, that Jonson went to 
mbridf]^ after his retuni from Flanders ; and that 
e did ahcrwards recede to a nursery, or obscure 
ly-house, called the Green Ciulain, about Shorc- 
ch.'* Mr. Gilford denies, that he went to Cam- 
dgc ; and, as Jonson, in his imagination, was a 
Iter and a player ready-made, he will not believe, 
it, according^ to the same autliority, < liis first ac- 
n and writing,' wherever he acted and wrote, 
ere both ill." It has been commonlv said, too, 
it he killed a player in a duel. Mr. Gifrord grants 
the killing; out he maintains, that there is little 
ihority for belie\*ing it was a player. According 
Jonson*s own account, he was not lumself the 
dlcnger ; and he told Dnimmond, that his anta- 
nist brought into tlie field, a sword ten inches 
iffcr than his own. Perhaps it had grown some 
hes, in consequence of a severe wound, inflicted 
on one of his arms : but, whether it were long or 
)rt, it seems to have been treacherous to the 
ncr. Our autltor had his second triumph in sin- 
; combat; but he felt little disposed to write 
nglorious epigrams upon the occasion ; for, as he 
Is us himself, he was cost into prison, and < brought 
ir the gallows.' 

fie seems, indeed, to have been under serious 
prehensions of deatli ; and, as popery gave him 
• fullest assurance of future happiness, a llomish 
est found no difficulty in making him a proselyte. 
c Kiographia attributed his conversion to melan- 
>ly, aiid'Dnimmond to indifference. Mr. Giffbrd, 
:ording to his usual manner, says, * it is probable, 
t neither was tlie cause;' and, then, classing 
I80U among persons * of a serious way of tlilnk- 

* Ath. Ox* vol. i. col. 008. 
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ing, of wtrm imaginations, and ill-digfested studki/ 
he adda, that such * are not amon^ the most vak- 
voiirable subjects fop nro8el3rti8in/* Everjr boJ^ 
knows, that Ben Jonson's way of thinking wasnota- 
rious; that his studies were not ill-digested ; andtM 
his imagination was by no means remarkable for ill 
warmtli. Mr. Giiford has, in fact, gone a grcttiiV 
to account for an event, wliicli, as he tells us Ub* 
sclf^ Jonson explained in a single sentence. Hb 
informs us can(hdly, that lie took the priest's wtli 
He was about to die; and, as the popish ftithw 
apparently the shortest, the easiest, and the sunt 
i*<>a(l to heaven, he was readily persuaded to beoooK 
u follower. He was at Icn^h released from prim; 
and he soon showed, that he cultivated his new ft- 
ligion no longer than he tliought he should hsre 
immediate use for it. His cluingt;, — if that can be 
railed a change, which was from a belief in one «)Fi- 
tcni, to a belief in none, — ^lias been somewhat €«■• 
SI I red l)y his earlier biographers. Mr. Gifford ••■ 
soiiH, therefore, that it was * a proof of a return of a 
serious mind;* and, after comparing him to 'the 
j^reat and good .leremy Taylor,' to Chillingworth) 
and * a thousand more of the same description,* wc 
are told, In his cant phrase, that Hen Jonson ' dili* 
}Contly studied tlic Fathers, and tho^e vfiwr gviin 
who preached the words of truth in simplicity.*! 
There is no authority for this, but Mr. GiflPord; 
v.- horn wc find ready, on all occasions, to assert tny 
thing which will support his own story, or contn- 
ilict that of his predecessors. 

Jonson had no sooner escaped from prison, thin 
he took a wife. >Ve expected Mr. GiflTord to extol 
this as a mark of Ids prudence ; but it was an in- 
stance of foUy too palpable even for extenuation; 
and oiu* editor pleasantly slurs over the event with 
remarking, that it was ' that happy mode of cxtri- 

* Mrm. i>. txu note. t Ihid. 
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catinjf himself from difficulties, wliich men of g^enius 
doirj*. <(..!«.'.< adoi)t.'* The dute of his marrij^g^c is 
fixed at l.i94 ; and, in about two years, he added 
to liis family a daug'htcr and a son. He had occa- 
«on, therefore, sa\8 Mr. Gittbrd, for all his exer- 
Jons; and we are now entertained with more 
iroofs, that he did not heretofore * procure a prc- 
sarious subsistence,* by ambling' after a play-wag- 
jon, or by writings and aciing" ill at the Green Cur- 
jun. 'The fortunate preservation of Mr. IlenslowVs 
nemorandums,* says our editor, * amidst the wreck 
jf 80 much valuable matter throug'h the sloth and 
gnorance of the members of Dulwicli college (he 
nust snap at some person in every sentence), has 
jiven a sort of precision 'to this period of our dra- 
natic history, which no one was sanguine enough 
:o expect.* Here, says the delighted biographer, 
ife shall be able to trace the early part of Jonson's 
Iramatlc career. We shall here find, that, * follow- 
ing the example of cotemporary poets, he wrote 
plays in conjunction with those wlio were already 
:n possession of the stage ;' and that, as * a sufficient 
refutation of the oft-repeated tale about his ill 
smting,' he composed * with such success as to in- 
iuce Mr. Henslow and his son-in-law, Alleyn, to ad- 
rance him money upon several of his plots in em- 
bryo.'t Now, the only entry which Mr. Gifford 
gives us, — and he takes care to postpone it two 
pages, — is a loan of five Knglish shillings !t Afler- 
nrards, indeed, when he had become more famous, 
we find advances of a larger amount. 

A story is told, that Shakespeare stood god-father 
« to one of Ben Jonson's children ;' and that, after 
the christening, * being in a deep study, Jonson 
came to cheer him up ; and asked liim why he was 
so melancholy ? No faith, Ben, says he, not I ; but 
1 have been considering a great while what should 

• Mem. p. xxii. t Ibid, p sai? — v. % IMA. p. ixat— <u. 



enough to cut to the (|!iick. It sccmn, ths 
pearc ha<l been active in promoting the ; 
Jonson's Srjanufi; wliich, notwithstandin 
lions, wati conclomncd for its latinity; a] 
now tol<l, that tliin repartee*, tlic result of 
deep study, was sm ol)Iicpic allusion to t 
trous event. The reader will perceive, 
Htory is told of ' one of Jonson's chikh 
rally ; and has relation to a time subsequ 
exhihitionof his iSV;/r///?/«. Mr. Giflbrcl proi 
to be untrue; and he adopts a mostfclicit 
of proving" its falsehood. He makes it rcf 
son's first dauff liter, wlio was born in 159. 
ScJmufM was not acted till 1603, the lilliisit 
success of that play most evidently dcs 
authenticity of the anecdote. If this devi 
not subvert the story, Mr. Clifford is re 
any rate, that Shakespeare shall not osca 
the account been founded in fact, sayi 
wouhl only prove that the wit and good 
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Decker, Marston, C'hettle, &c.'* We are told by 
the Biographia Briltaiiica, tliat ' his spirit revived 
with his liberty; and, maugre all tlic disadvantages 
he met with, he went on digging" in tlie poetic 
mine, and, by dint of iinappalled industry, improved 
his genius so much, that he at length produced a 
play.'f All the biogi'aphers, except one, agree, 
that whatever Jonson accomplished was the result 
of unwearied appHcation. He became, next to Sel- 
den, the most learned maii of Iiis age ; and, unless 
we suppose the period, we now speak of, to liave 
been devoted, in a great measure, to classical stu- 
dies, the busy occupation of his future life will 
leave us to wonder, how he became possessed of 
such extensive and various knowledge. It is likely, 
thst a great part of his time, during the first years 
of his dramatic employment, were occupied with 
porsuits of a severer nature; and that, when he 
w?ote for the theatre, it was only as an auxiliary to 
•ome veteran of the trade. At length he probably 
imigined himself capable of greater things, and 
undertook to write a play of his own. 



. ire and his Times. By Nathan Drake, M. D. 2 vols. 
l4»iMi. 1817. ToL ii. p. 572. We should be more pleated with 
Or. Drake, if he did not write for ever, and take so much upon 
~^» * Ine fiiir fame of Jonson/ says he, ' which both in a moral 
dmmatie light, has, for more than a century, been ovei> 
lated bv a cloud of ignorance and prejudice, now brightens 
Vuniore tnan pristuie lustre, through the liberal and generous 
Mm of some accomplished scholars uf the pn-sent day ; and, if 
^Mtt.te be pennitted to departed spiriu to witness the transactions 
■oil lubfunaiy sphere, with what delight and gi*atitu(le must the 
yitjo f the injured bard look down upon the labours of his learned 
■nn, npon the noble and disinterested protection of a CUchriatf 
fGimfi,and a Gifford!' This is the manner, in which Dr. Drake 
iwotnTcd to elaborate more than 1400 quarto {)ages concem- 
__ ipirits to look 

in,' we know 

^ , ^ ^.... some little ser* 

^Meio the composition of his Memoirs; and the second undertook 
: to piove^ in an appendix to his Ltvffuf the Phillipses, that Milton 
^*M a liberal borrower upon Jouson. Mr Gitfoinl is uuquestiou' 
■iJy entitJed to all the * gratitude* of the injured chojt. 
t VoLiv.p.2777. 
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It has been said, that Shakespeare ^ 
of brining' ' one of Jonson's dram 
stage. Mr. GifTord is not disposed to 
peare so much credit ; and, according 
mode of refutation, ho makes * on< 
plays* refer to Ererif Man in hi* I 
naving proved the story unfoondec 
would hjsive us conclude, that it is fkli 
The original account was before him 
two different books; but he chose 
blundering variation of a subsequent ^ 
Jonson,' says Davies, * presented Efve 
Hvmour to one of the leading playen 
pany of which Shakespeare was a«me: 
casting his eye over it superficially, t 
was on the point of returning it with i 
refusal ; when Shakespeare, who perh] 
till that instant seen Jonson, desired 1: 
into the play. He was so well pleai 
perusal, tliat he recommended the m 
author to his fellows.'* Mr. Malone 
account ; and Mr. tliflbrd tells us, th; 
story' is to be found in the Biograpli 
Mr. Gifford must liavc known better 
in the Biog-raphia, is this, — ^that the p! 
we have already quoted the writer's 

* the good fortune to fall into the han( 
peare ;' who, * resolving to do full 
merit, brought it upon the stage, and 
himself.* We are then told in a margii 

* Shakespeare's good nature was the i 
cuous, as the play was undoubtedly co 
Jonson himself in the riper age of his g 
wise we should have seen it at the head 
published in 1616, instead of JFlvery 
JIumour* And, to place the matter 1 
it is added, in the text, that, * thus 

* Dmn&lle Mucellanies, rol. ii. p. I 
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IS ripened upace; and his comedy 
J/a/i in hi» liumouv made itti uppcar- 
ue 8taj(e in 1598.** 
d with tluH miHstatement, Mr. GiiFord 
t run need no words • to pn)ve the 
t:il)le ;• aiul Uiat the * variatiun of it, 
in Howe, is nothinj^ better.' Wei-o 
'd u it!i tiie cliaracter of this bully, 
Icr, wliy lie sliould cpiote the iirst 
ory, OS the last, and niakc that the 
I is itself the original. T\\v Jh-amatic 
Mw whieh he chooses to take the ac- 
►t published till 1785. The Bioffra- 
I appeared in 1757; and Uowe*s 
lonpf time before tliat period. The 
.'c us tlic anecdote ; and we shall 
in}>fua}^s in order to show, that the 
ics is only a bunf^ling* copy. * Shakes- 
ituMce with Ben Jonson,' says he, 
rcnmrkablc piece of humanity. Mr. 
is at that time altogether unknown 
lad offered one of hia playn to the 
it acted ; and the person into whose 
it, at\er having turned it carelessly 
sly over, was iust upon the point of 
turn with an ill-natured answer, that ' 
no service to their company, when 
ckilv cast his eye upon it, and found 
ell in it, as to engage him to read 
afterwards to recommend Mr. Jon- 
tings to ])ublic favour.*! Thq Bio- 
»s the penbrmance, here mentioned, 
he l\ise in Mered; and both Mr. 
'. (jiilbrd conjecture, that this play 
ore J'hrry Man in hit Jlumoitr4 

It. p. 8777, 8778. [I.] 

. i, U. 12. 

of Sliiknpcare/ tay* the RiogrtphUi, quoting: 

« * MSI the more rcmsrksblcv t» JonwtviiiAt 
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Our readers must be weary of these controve 
si OS ; or, at any rutt', we suppose, they will ezcu: 
us, if we do not, in future, take so much pains 1 
detect the misstatements^ or disprove the asaertioi) 
of Jonson* s last editor. It is often more difficult t 
expose a falsehood than to ascertain a truth. Wb 
is said with confidence easily makes its way t 
credit. We do not think ourselves entitled to dt 
pute it, until we are in possession of contradietoi 
facts ; and, if no particular book be referred to, i 
an authority, we niav turn over libi-ary after librsr 
and still have no right to deny the statement, 
niav vet be in some other book ; and, bv hazardii 
u contradiction, we should commit the very faul 
whic'li we were labouring to expose. We believ 
however, that Mr. GiHbrd has already committed 
Huihcient ii umber of false steps, to take away i 
confidence in him as a guide to truth. Whttt 1 

in his pfrsoiial character, the t-ery rcrtrw of Shftketpeare, m ra' 

ill-iiaturul. nmud, aii'l ili»»g^-fable. ns Shakrspeare wai cev 
go<Ml-iritiirr(!, crisy. niiH amJ^HIc' Now. adds Mr. Griffbrf,"^ 
will the nidt-r sMy, wh^t will hi' think. wh<*n he is assured. thai 
ont «>Yliahl<- (if this quotation is to Im' found in any part of I> 
menu? It is ihi* fihi'icHtioii of one Shiels. :t Scotchman, who 
piled (or the booksellers, the colicviio'i, caJed CrMjcr^* Livfx 
J*ftrts^ and who, not findiiii^ his eountrynmn's charaeter of J< 
i|iiili' to his rnste. intL-rpol.iud with kind rancour, the abusii 
rii)|;ni|>h in qii'-MMin.' ir is fuitlier vailed * the scurrility of 
S'.MireaiiJ hickin-y kcriliblcr;^ «nd Mr Giffbnl wishes, that, 
•• ribaldry' is :ij^jin iv|»euti d, ' ii mig^it be given on the au 
uf Mr. Uol»err Slui Is.' Mcin. p. 41. uot*^. 

la't II. ask. in luni. « hai will the reader say, what will he 
when he t'v ds, that Johii'ton. who scMoni pmisesany man. 
lets a .Scotch ni:in,-~l!aH fon^uWen nil hU i>ri|j<idic«>s m spe> 
SliieU ; and U^ars witness to the pnriry cf ].n life, and the 
his tiid. * ('il)her's L'i.f.\,' say he, * wen* the work of 
Shicis, a n'ltive of Sffifl'md, a mui of very acute under 
ilion^Ji witii little schol.istic eil cation, who. not long^ 

Iniblication of his work, dietl in London, ol' a consumpt 
d(' wMs virtuous, and his end was ]iious. llieophilus Cit 
a prisoner for debt, iriipnrttd. ms 1 was told, his naro 
splint a-«.' With so 'ittfe n-j^atd to truth does Mr. Cr'iW 
pirers ihf chHrac!er% of men, if tln-y stsMd in the wayo 
re|Hitation. Wheihtr Shiels was GTniity of this ijiterpr 
know not; but no assertion of Mr. (^iti'ord would ever i 
^eiievti It, 
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cks in tcatimony is generally made up by assu- 
mce ; and, perhaps, we might give it as a rule, 
At the reskder is, in most cases, to take for cer- 
in the opposite of what the ecUtor asserts. * Si 
>iiune la vcrite,' says Montaigne, * le mensong'e 
'avoit qu'un usage, nous serions en meilleurs 
:rms : ciir nous pranderions pour certain I'oppose 
; ce qui deroit le mtnteur.' We shall hereafter 
188 by much of Mr. GiHbrd's Memoir ; nor shall 
e go out of the way to investigate such parts as it 
ay be worth while to notice. 
Notwithstanding tliis resolution, it is hardly pos- 
blc to read a single page of his Life, wliich does 
)t provoke us to controversy. Mr. GiflTord would 
in make us believe, not only tliat Every •Man in 
t Humour was one of the most popular plays, — 
it tliat Jonson, in general, was one of the most 
>pular writers of the age. It must be confessed, 
at he adopted very extraordinary means to secure 
e favour of the people. He undertook to combat 
e vice and folly of the stage, at a time, when 
ithing but vice and folly would be tolerated ; and, 
stead of weaning his audience from their coi*- 
pted taste by gentle and gradual expedients, he 
fled upon them, at once, to forsake their preju- 
ces, and follow a better school.* Unpopularity 

* In the Prologue to Every Man in hi* Humour, he proclaims 
X equally upon hb auditon and upon eotcmporary writen :— 

Tbongli need make many poets, and some inch 
. A% art and nature have not better^ much ; 
Yet uurs ibr want haih not so lov'd the siage, 
As be dare servp the^ ill customs of the age. 
Or purchase your delight at such a rate, 
Afl,fbr it, he himself mu<t justly hate : 
To make a child new swaddled, to proceed. 
Chaw, and then shoot up in one beard and weed, 
Fast three score years; or, with three rusty swords, 
Andhdp of some fe-w ibot*and*half4bot words. 

Vol. UI. X 
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would be the inevitable consequence of such i 
attempt ; and, we are told by Mr. GifFord himse 
that Everff Mian in fd» Humour * did not much ii 
prove the author's finances ;'* though the su 
biographer adduces it, as an unparalleled instan 
of theatrical success, that the play * W93 perform 
perhaps a hundred times in the course of twen 
years.'f The Beggar^f Opera was acted nxty tin 
during the first season. 

Let Jonson speak for himself. In the conchidi 
lines of the Apologetical Dialogue to the I*oeUut 
he tells us, that * since the comic muse had been 
ominous to him, he would try if tragedy had 
kinder aspect.' Mr. GifTord subjoins, indeed, tl 
the author * does not mean by this, as Upton a 
others insinuate, that his comedies had been ill : 
ceived, — ^for the contrary was the fact ; but, tl 
the present one had subjected him to the cense 
of the law, the army, &c.*t We have done adn 

Fight over Yoric tnd Lancaster's long jan, 

And in the tyring>house, bring wounds to icart. 

lie ratlier prays you will be pleased to see 

One such to day as other plays should be ; 

AVhere neither chorus wafis you o'er the seas, 

Nor creaking throne conies down the bays to please : 

Nor nimble squib is seen to make afraid 

The gentlewomen ; nor roli'd bullet heard 

To say, it thunders ; nor tempestuous drum 

Rumbles, to tell you when the storm doih come. See. 

it is aHer quoting these lines, that our editor gives us the aceo 
of the 5s. advanced to the author; and adds, * tnat even this cc 
not induce him to have recourse for success to Uie p^ntUarta 
dients of bustle, and warlike show.' p- xxvii. Again, auer qao( 
some lines of a similar tenor from the Induction to Every Man 
of Ms Humour, Mr. Gifford subjoins, *■ this was not language ea 
latedto Win the audiences of tnose days, nor did Jonson, oo 
occasion, stoop to court their favour by unworthy eondeteens 
to their prr-judices. He had nobler aims in view ; Sec. p. xi 
Vet it is repeated fh)m one end of this volume to the oUier, t 
Jonson was* exceedingly popular.* 

• Mem. p. xlvi t Ibid. p. rxfiii. note. 

\ Ibid. p. Ixir. note P. 
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e hardihood of this editor. How would the 

of a muse affect Jonson's disposition to of- 
tie lawy and the army ? Was it not possible to 
ke their censure in a tragedy, as well as a 
[y ? We should suppose, Mr. Gifford would 
been proud to show us, that Jonson was not 
u: in ms own age ; and we can think of no 
3t, at once so inconsistent and impolitic, as 
r proving, that he became popular, by pursu- 
le only course, which was sure to call down 
spleasure of his audience. 
?ry J^an out of fda Humour was produced in 

and, during the same year, Jonson appears 
ve been writing one play with Decker, an- 
with Chettle, and a third by liimself. Ci/n- 
Revels is supposed to have been the comedy, 
which he was employed alone. It appeared 
K) ; and was evidently intended to satirize the 

and formal manners of the court. In both 
se plays, Jonson continued to sound his prin- 

of reform ; and, in the Epilogue to the lat- 
e defied the critics and the public, with an 
nee of language, which even seems to have 

some impression upon his last editor. Yet 

is always one expedient at hand. If Mr. Gif- 
:annot defend Jonson, lie can attack Decker. 
.*ants, tliat the former was bad ; but he con- 
, that tlie latter was worse. 
J are now entertained with the account of a 
conspiracy against our author's peace. Jon- 
imself is represented as a meek and innocent 
•, who meddled with the character of no man, 
nly wished, that his cotemporaries, in turn, 
1 let liim alone. On the other hand, ^larston, 
er, and the other evil spirits, had become en- 

of his popularity, and were determined to 
: him down. The plot was in silent operation 
long time ; but, at last, we are told, Jonson 
ined full information* of its existence; and» 
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with tlie promptness of a skilful tactician, * drew 
up' the Poetantei' by way of anticipating the blow. 
No authority is given for this representation ; and, 
wc have not the least doubt ourselves, that the 
story M'as coined by Mr. Giffbrd, to turn a most un- 
provoked and ferocious attack into a mere matteiN 
of self-defence. Jonson had hitherto been engaged 
with Marston and Decker in writing plays ; and it 
would have appeared somewhat ung^nerous^ that 
lie should suddenly hold them up to public deri- 
sion, unless a good reason could be found or fabri- 
cated for the treachery. Had the Saiiromtutrix 
preceded the Poetaster^ Mr. Gifford'i account 
would have been con*oboratcd ; but, the fskct is> 
that, had it not been for the gross personalities of 
the latter, the former w^ould probably have never 
appeared. Jonson coolly knocks down an old 
friend ; and it is called self-defence. Decker gets 
up to return tlie stroke ; and is accused of medi- 
tating an unwarranted assault. The Poetaster and 
the Satiromaatrix were both satirical comedies; 
and the last is said to have been quite as good as 
the first. 

But it was not Marston and Decker alone, who 
took offence at the Poetaster. It incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the king's officers, both ci^il and mili- 
tary. In what way their displeasure was manifest- 
ed, we are not told ; but Jonson thought it neces- 
sary to add an ^ipologetical Dialogtie ; and, as it was 
usual with him, made his excuse much more offen- 
sive tlian his crime. The Dialogue was never 
spoken but once ; and Jonson says, he * was re- 
strained from repeating it by authority.' Mr. Gif- 
ford observes, that tlie * stage was then at the mercy 
of every captious officer who chose to complain;' 
and then takes occasion to applaud the boldness of 
Jonson, and to accuse the slavishness and malignity 
of his cotemporaries. Among the rest, poor Shak- 
•Jjieare must receive a shaft. He writes a long note 
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ttceriung^ a ballad and an epigram, which the lat- 
r is said to have composed upon Jonson ; and he 
)li|^ts to conclude with the observation, that 
lime has spared two specimens of Shakspeare's 
ode of attack. It so liappens, that one of them 
a batiiid and the otlier an epigram s the first writ- 
n on a person whose park he had robbed, and 
e second, on a friend wno had left him a legacy.'* 
About tikis time the following entry is found in 
r. Henslow's books : * Lent unto Dcngemy JoAn- 
ne at tlie appoyntmcnt of K. Alley n and Wm. 
rde the 23 June 1602, in earnest of a boocke 
Ued Richard Croofcharh, and for new adycions 
Jeronymo, the some of Xlb.' This article, says 
r. MaUme, 'ascertains that Jonson had the antia" 
y to write a play aflcr Shakspeure on the subject 

Kinf( liichard 111* The reader can scarcely 
nceivc the rage, into whicli Mr. Ijiffonl is tlirown, 
' this very nutuml remark. Mr. Malone was 
caking on the score of prudence ; and, he 
ought, as doubtless most others will think, that, 
:cr Shakspearc had dramatized Hichard III., it 
IS presumptuous in Jonson, or in any body else, 

write a tragedy upon the same subject. Mr. 
fiord talks of his author's rights. * 1 cannot,' 
^'8 he, 'discover on what grounds Mr. Malone 
Icea it upon himself to auestion the right of those 
to never acknowledged his authority, to use their 
rn judgment, and dispose of their own property 

they pleased.* • It does not seem a necessary 
nsequence,' it is added, * that Shukspeare's se- 
:!ting a particular part of our history should pre- 
idc tlic rest of the world from touching it.'f 
id then it is tliought necessary to charge Shak- 
eare with having taken the chief part of his own 
bjectB Arom the dramas of others. The reader 

* Men. p. Ix. note. t Ibid. p. Uiv. noU.*. 

X2 
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will perceive, that Mr. Malone questioned no radi 

* rig-ht,* and drew no Biich • consequence.' 

Jonson's next theatrical performance was S^amit, 
.1 tngedy, which was produced at the Globe, in 
1603. But it seems, that the tragic mnae waa quite 
as ' ominous' as the comic. Sefartut met with great 
opposition ; and the author was obliged to with- 
draw and remodel it. Among the ezplanatoiy 
verses, which were intended to smooth the waj lor 
its second appearance, there is one poem by Mafi- 
ton ; * who,' Mr. Gifford takes occasion to remark^ 

* had long since repented of the part which be 
took against the author, and resumed his old habiti 
of kindness.' Nobody knows which party repent- 
ed ; and this gratuitous assumption only ad^ an- 
other instance to tlic proof of Mr. Giffora's inven- 
tive powers. Shakspeare had written some parti 
of Sejamu. In the revisal, Jonson struck out Uiote 
parts ; and his editor takes pleasure in subjoimng, 
that * the whole play now became popular.'* 

Elizabeth patronized Jonson ; but the patronage 
of Elizabeth was little calculated to ^adden the 
heart of a pennyless author. James was more li- 
beral ; and Jonson had the g^ood fortune to secure 
his favour at the outset of his reign. An Enter- 
tainment was written by himself and Decker, to 
welcome the new monarch ; and James was so 
much pleased with the beauty of the performance, 
or with tlie compliments paid to liimsclf, that Jon- 
son immediately became a favourite, and always 
enjoyed his patronage. An Entertainment is a sinrt 
of allegorical opera ; in which the heathen deities, 
and personifications of the passions, are made to 
sing, dance, and carry on a dialogue. One of its 
chief attractions consisted in the splendour and vs- 
riety of the scenery ; and it was from this species 
of exhibition tliat tlie English tlieatre borrowed « 

■ * Mem, p. Ux. Izxi. 
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t of its present apparatus. Jonson was very 
writing Entertainment* / and it was in them 
t he displayed any originality or invention, 
the year 1603, a comedy called Eastward 
fining a reflection upon the Scotch, ex- 
wrath of Sir James Murray, and was the 
procuring the arrest of the authors. It 
. commonly related, that Jonson wrote a 
.ble part of the play ; but, as ajdenial of 
will g^ve Mr. Giiford an opportunity of 
tiis author a hero, he tells us, that the 
le from the pens of Marston and Chap- 
that Jonson was little more than privy to 
osition. Yet this, it is added, made him 
isary before the fact ;' and, though he was 
ided in the arrest, he nobly resolved to 
: fortunes of his coadjutors, and * voLuir- 
committed himself to prison.* Having 
:ed the romance, it was necessary to carry 
b. A report got abroad, that the prison- 
to lose their ears and noses ; j- and it has 
1, by most of Jonson's biographers, that he 
wilUng to employ the influence of his 
ibout the court to solicit his discharge, 
lid have tarnished his heroism ; and we 
eibre, taught by Mr. Giiford, that his for- 
IS e^ual to his bravery, and that he pa- 
iistamed his self-imprisonment, until the 
lirous of sparing him, concluded to pardon 
.t If Jonson was not < molested,' how 
in a situation to be spared ? If he did not 
y assist in writing the play, why should he 
rily' imprison himself? And, if he * volun- 

>. Ixxiv. 

lieve, tint, in Jonioa's own account, be nakes aie of the 
Mr. Oifford gprataitoosly nddi, * i. e. tUt ;* «od Onto. 
on to abate all bn predecesson for construing the word 
It manner. P. faoir. note. 

>. IXSTI. 
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tarily' impriHoncd himself, why is it, that he could 
not voluntarily g-o about his business ?* 

To reinstate himself at court, he composed the 
splendid J^fasgite of Jilackneast in which the queen 
and all her ladies were the chief performers. He 
next produced the comedy of the Fox ,- which wn 
dedicated to the two universities, and is said to have 
been received witli applause. The cotemporaries 
of the aujthor discovered in Volpone, a satire upoa 
Sutton, the founder of the Charter House. Mr. 
GiHbrd * wonders at the obliquity of intellect, which 
could detect the slig'htcst resemblance;' and, by 
dint of round assertions, he contrives to show us^ 
that, in some immaterial particulars, the two cha- 
racters were not at all alike. 

About this time, we are told, Jonson, 'by the aid 
of those iffiaer g^UdeSf who followed truth alone, 
made a solemn recantation of his errors^ and was 
admitted into the bosom of the church.'f Drum- 
mond says, he swallowed a full cup of wine at tlic 
first communion. Mr. Giffoixl makes an abstract 
obsen-ation, *that Jonson's feelings were always 
strong! and the eiicrgij of his character was i«- 
pressed upon every act of his life.' Drummond is 
then sarciLstically called Jonson's * friend ;' and the 
account is summed up with another general remark, 
« that more wine was drank at the altar in our poef s 
days, than in ours.'+ It is impossible to deny Mr. 
Giftbrd the praise of being* an adroit biog^pher. 
When others write in general terms, he contrives 
to refute them, by making* their assertions particu- 
lar ; and, when otliers are particular, he accomplish- 

* Not Xont; after his release, he was afjfain imprisoned with Chap* 
mail, for the stime or a siruilar play. Mr. DUtraeli has preaerrol 
a letter, which he wrote to the earl of Salisbury; and a more eon* 
trite and begging petition cannot well be conceiTed. Tike disco- 
very hap))entil most unfortunately for Jonson's martyidom; bot 
Mr. Gilford rejoices in the preservation of the letter, and * tiwi' 
scribes it with pleasure' p. 139. note. 

t Mem. p. Ixxiv, t Ibid. p. luxri. 
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same object, by rmorting to general propo 

u bcfpnninfcof l<)(j6, Jonton wrote the Maapie 
ivritrt, to colcbmte the marriaffc of tbc earl 
rx ; and, in the Name and the following' ycura, 
ipoNcd two cntcrtainnienta for the kinff and 
The Aiaat/itr of Hrautjft a countcrpiit't to 
HiacknrsHf wun acted in 1608, by the quorn, 
ncr, und thu nobility of both Hrxes. It has 
ur or i\\v paicrs, Mince; Mr. (iiflord found any 
to abitno} but Hume is now dincovcrcd to 
'angoly i{(Morunt of the mannerH of those 

07, the klni^ * cxpretwed a wiiih' to dine with 
rchant tuylorH; und tlie merchant tii}lorM, 
chIIcmI a council, * to advise and conHult how 
thinK;c nii^ht be performede for the reputa> 
(1 credit of the company,' ag'rccd to * confer 
aMter ncnjumin Jonson, the poet, about a 
* to be miidt^ to welcome his majestie, and 
niNic and invencions, which may (five lyking 
i|Clit ; by reuHon tliat tlie company doubt tiiat 
lioolnKiNterN und Ncliollereibe not ac(|uainted 
ch kinde of rntertaynments.' Master Ben- 
^ccbnUnK'ly wrote some speeches for the 
nt tayh)nf ; and tJiev were delivered in the 
chamber, on the I6tli day of July, 1607. 
well known,' says Jonson's last biographer, 
ir author received periodical sums, not only 
iblic bodies, but fh)m several of the nobility 
itry { these, it has been said, were not be- 
as free git^s, or aH honourable testimonies of 
erior talentH, but extorted from reluctant 
>y the dread of satire. I'his is mefu 4er%ig9. 
^r active malice of his most determined cno- 
s hitherto been unable to discover, either in 
ks, or in those of others, a single syllnl)l<* lo 

« 
' 3fom. |t. ir. 
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justify tlie infamous calumny.'* These are the mik 
expressions which Mr. Giflbrd uses, upon this oc 
sion. Both text and notes are disfigured with ma 
of his editorial ire. He is angry, precisely becai 
he has no reason to be ; and he grows con&dc 
just in proportion as he is in want of proof. I 
body ever supposed, that Jonson's revenues w< 
the fruit of his satire ; but it is very certain, t 
tliere is more than one 'syllable in his own writin| 
to justify the story, which Mr. GifTord has taken 
deeply to heart. 'Whe n Jonson*s tierce of sack ^ 
on one occasion, delayed beyond the appoint 
time, he sent an epig^m for it : the cask made 
appearance in good time ; and the reader will p 
ceive, from the language of liis cartel, tliat the ) 
thor was neitlier unconscious of his power, nor v( 
reluctant to exercise it. 

TO THE HOUSE-HOLD. 1630. 

Wliat otn be tlie cause, -when the king has given 

His poet sack) ihe housf ho!d will not pay ? 
Are they so scanted in their store ? or driven. 

For want of knowini;!: the poet, to say him nay ? 
Well they should know him, would the king but grant 

His poet leave to sing his household true ; 
He*d frame such ditties of iheir store, and want, 

Would make the very g^reen cloth to look blue : 
And ra<her wish in their expense of sack. 

So the allowance of the king to use. 
As the old bard should no canary lack, 

Twere better spare a butt ihiin spite his muse. 
For in the genius of the poet^s verse 

The kjng^s fame lives. Go now, denie his tierce. 

In 1608, Jonson wrote a Masque to celebrate t 
marriage, of Lord Haddington : his Masque of Qim 
and comedy of tlie Silent Woman appeared in 16C 
and the Masque of Oberoiiy the Barriers^ and t 

* Mero. p. xcii. xciii* 
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edy of the Alchemist fonowed in 1610. The 
edy of CataKne was produced in the following 
Mr. Malone tells us, that this play was 
nned ;' and Mr. Davies adds, that we know the 
•from the author's own testimony.' Mr. Gifford 
, * we know no such thing* ;' but, then, * Jonson 
ently took a strange kind of pleasure in exag- 
.ting the opposition which he experienced;' 
• it IS not nccessaiy to praise his conduct in this 
mce.** 

bout this same time, Jonson was engfaged in 
ishing what is called Coryafs Crudities ; a far- 
> of odd poetry ; raked together for the express 
>ose of making Prince Henry laugh. In the 
>wing year, he is supposed to have written some 
lues, which appear, for the first time, in a folio 
18 works published in 1616. In 1613, he Went 
aris ; where Cardinal du Perron, as a compli- 
t to his learning, showed him his translation of 
^1. Jonson told him, at once, that *it was 
jht;' and some of his biographers have called 
an uncivil return : but Mr. Gifford says, it shows 
author's • integi'ity.' Besides, * Du Perron was 
nfirmed bigot, and, at this period, actively en- 
sd in undermining the liberties of the Gallican 
rch.'j- How could such' a man write a good 
slation of >^irgil ? 

I 1614, Jonson produced the comedy of Bar- 
mtev Fair; and, two years afterwards, the on- 
ly of the DexnVs an Asr. He seems now to havii 
litated a complete edition of his w^orks ; and, in 
year, a folio volume was published, containing** 
des his tragedies, comedies, masques, and en- 
ainments, the first book of his Epigrams^ and tbo 
ection of poems, called the Fovcst. The second 
ime did not appear until after his death ; and. 

• Mcrt. p xcriii. * VM, p. t. 



in the execution, it said to have been a wn 
counteipart to the first. 

In the beginning of the year 1616^ Kmg 
cieated Jonaon poet Uureatey with a aalaty, fi 
of one hundred marks. It was now that po 
Ben, after escaping from the envioos cooap 
of all hb other ootemporaries, became obnoizi 
tiie ' unhappy jealousy of Daniel,' who had mt\ 
under Elizabeth, the honorary title of poet ki 
Indeed < it is a subject of sincere regret,' aa; 
Qiffcffd, 'that many of the latter days (^tlua 
ble poet, and virtuous man, should be orescai 
unavailing gloom,' and < that he should indiili 
feeling of resentment' because Jonson was nu 
an office which, in reality, had never before ei 
Jonson's own conduct, on the other hand^ is p 
in the most amiable colours ; and he is once 
set before us, as the innocent victim of unm 
hostility.* The reader will find nothing of ' 
any other book ; and, perhaps, it is by such 
veries that Mr. Gifford tiilnks he has entitled 
self to tell us, that we have hitherto • been im 
upon by tlie grossest fabrications.' 

Having thus exposed his hero to the impli 
resentment of Daniel, our editor's next care 
subject him to the treacherous friendship of 1 
mond. In the summer of 1618, Jonson • detenr 
for some reason or other, to travel into Sco 
Plow long he was gone, it is not known ; b 
spent the month of April, 1619, with William 1 
mond, at Hawthornden. Drummond took no 
the conversations which passed between his 
and himself. They turned chiefly upon cot< 
rary authors; and, as Drummond's distance 
London prevented him from making person 
sciTations upon his brother poets, he was unc 

* Mem. p. cxii. 
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15 to obtain the information even at se* 
, from one of their number. It is confessed 
u his notes were designed merely for his 
nd were never intended to see the light, 
published, however, after his decease ;— 
ader can form no idea of the libuse, with 
GifTord pursues his memory, for a crime 
when he was in his grave. He calb him 
prey,' * an artificei' of fraud,' and many 
^ equally infamous. Not a word of his 
nsayed ; nor does Mr. Gilford ever deny, 
rtrait of Jonson is not to the life. That 
entirely dropped; and, while our moral- 
3e clearing his hero from accusations, he 
time in heaping accusations upon others. 
>nd*s conduct is represented as doubly 
8 ; for, as some say, Jonson went to Scot- 
y to see the poet of Hawthorndon ; and, 
, he staid nearly a month as a guest in 
He could not help forming his opinion 
, and, because he chose to commit tliut 

writing, while it was yet fresh in liis 
t without the least intention of giving it 
'Id, — his conduct is stigmatized by Mr. 
I the * blackest perfidy.' There is some 
lelieve, however, that Jonson was not an 
niest under the roof of Drummond. He 
t nearly a year ; and, though it seems to 

convenient to represent the cnterprize 
3 a brother poet, only a small ])ortion of 
''as spent with Drunynond. The rest was 

in visits to the nobility and gentry of 

We know not whence Jonson derived 
for travelling, unless it were from the 
rould not have been a miracle, if a Scotch 
it a distance from his countrv, should wish 
ow he stood in the niiiids of the people, 
^ had left behind ; nor was this the only 
i pilgrimage into that country, which 

y 
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occasioned gossip under the reign of James I. Bu^ 
what is the strongest circumstance of aU^— after 
Jonson had escaped from the enchanted castle of 
Hawthomdon, his Bcnengeli informs us, that he 
despatched an epistle to the giant, Drummond ; in 
which, among otlier things, he says, tliat the * king 
(thank God) professed some joy to see him,' and 
that * his report* were not unacceptable to his na- 
jesty.'* It would seem, then, that, instead of being 
a guest in Drummond's house, he was a spy upon 
his actions ; and that all we hear of his * opening 
his heart witli the most unreserved freedom,' was 
only a device to render his host more communi- 
cative. 

We are equally at a loss with Mr. GifTord, to see 
why Drummond should have been such an enemy 
to Jonson ; and, instead of supposing this circion- 
stance to exagfgerate his crime, we riiouki rather 
make it a reason for doubting tlie fact. Thit 
Drummond was not his enemy, will appear irom 
two letters which he i^Tote to him, at\cr his de- 
parture:— 

* Worthy Friend, 

* The uncertainty of vour abode was the cause 
of my silence — I have adventured this packet upon 
hopes that a man so famous cannot be in any place 
either of the city or court, where he shall not be 
found out. In my last, &c. 

' July 1, 1619.' 

Again : — 

•Sir, 

* Here you have that epigram, which you desired, 
with another of the like argument. If tliere be any 
other thing in this country, which my power can 

* Giflf. T0l« i. p. exxxii. 
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icli, command : there is nothing I wish more than 
be in the catalogfiie of them that love you.* I 
re heard from court tliat the late masque was not 
approved of the king*, as in former times, and 
it your absence was regretted. Such applause 
h true worth even of those who are otherwise 
: for it. Hius, to the next occasion, taking my 
vc. I remain, 

• Your loving friend* 

• W. D.' 

loon after his return from Scotland, Jonson was 
ited to Oxford by his friend Dr. Corbet ; and, 
the 19th day of July, 1619, the university con- 
red upon him the degree of master of arts. 
K>d savs, he wrote plays, while at Oxford. Mr. 
Ford denies the fact ; but he admits, that several 
his masques were composed about this period. 
vas about the same time, too, that he lost by fire, 
oromentary upon Aristotle's Poetics, his Gram- 
r, his Journey into Scotland, several manuscript 
tinas, an unfinished Life of Henry V., the Kape 
Proserpine, three books of poetiy upon women, 
1 a vast bociy of notes, which hacl been accumu- 
ng for more than twenty years. He revenged 
iself by writing an Kxecration upon Vulcan i in 
ich he alternately abuses and expostulates with 
god of fire, for burning what, m his own opr- 
n, was by no means worthy of the flumes. 

Hftd I f o re kno wn of thi« thy lemtt dctire 

T* lure brfcl a triumph, or a Tt^st of Are, 

Especially in paper; that thattteamo 

Hitd ticklni your lar|(e nokiril ; many a reams 

To reedeenie mine, I had aent enough. 

Thou thoukl*tt have eried, and all beene proper icaff: 

* Hypoerite to the last !* uiys Mr. Oiffbrd ; who gives these 
•n wtth almndanec of annoution in the same tpidl, v. tvuuax. 
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The Tfelmnd, tnd the Aleoctn had eomcf 
With pieces of the legend ; the whok laimne 
Oferrmnt knigfathuod, with the damet, and dwarfe, 
The eharmed boati, and the enchanted wharfis. 
The Tristrams, LancHoti, Tarpcrii, and the peen 
All the madde Rolands, and tweet Othreen, be. 

Jonson was now masque-maker for the kir 
all his court. Among other perfbrmancea^ he 
the Masque of Gipsies, in 1621, which so p 
the king, that he not only g^ranted him in reT( 
the office of master of tlic revels, — but wa 
paring to bestow upon him the order of knighl 
* Jonson,* says Mr. Giffbrd, * for whom weah 
title had no charms, and who was well aware 
distinction pf this nature would exasperate th( 
which pursued him from his earliest years, a 
from the meditated kindness of his sovereign 
prevailed on some of his friends to dissiuu 
royal master from his purpose,** Thus, the 
whose whole life had been a struggle for di 
lion, and a war upon tlie opinions of the age, i 
represented as looking upon titles with cont 
and refusing to avail himself of his own goo 
tune, lest he should excite tlie envy of his c 
porarics. We know not what reason he h; 
avoiding the honour ; but we have no doubt, 
he was more afraid of ridicule than envj'.f 1 
been one of his humours to modify the orthog 
of his name. To be dubbed Sir Ben, would 

• Mem. p. cxliii. 

t I1ic conclusion of his pptition to bis majesty will sho^ 
little he cared for the envy of his co temporaries :— 

Please your majestie to make 

Of your grace, for goodneu' sake 

Those your fttlier's marks, your pounds ; 

Let their spite (which now abounds) 

Then goe on, and doe its worst 

This would all their envy burst ; &c 
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ii<Hculous ; and Sir Benjamin was far too long 
itriarchal. 

.623, our author, in conjunction with Inag^ 
, composed the masque of Time Vindicated s 
wo years afterwards, that of JPan'a •^nniver- 
For about ten years, he had been chiefly em- 
1 in this species of composition ; and so greatly 
e prefer it to the ordinary drama, tliat he 

almost to have forgotten, that there was such 
e as a stage. Disease and want contributed 
resh his memory ; and it was about tliis time, 
le wrote the comedy, called the Staple of 
This may have afforded him partial reliet ; 
e fountain of his resources was dried up :-~ 

was no more ; and, though his successor was, 
means, inimical to the poet ; yet there is a 
nsity in our nature to fly from a declining 
e, and Jonson saw himself gradually sink into 
5t. At length, he produced another comedy, 
ew Inn,' which, though driven from the stage, 
ned a hint to Charles, that awakened his be- 
ince, and induced him to send the author 100 
B, He received, in return, three several 
I of most elaborate flattery; and, at last, a 
m * to the best of monarchs, masters, men, 
s would be pleased to make the 100 marks of 
ther 100 pounds.' The king was not only 
d to do this; but to grant him, besides, a 

tierce of Canary wine from his own cellar. 
son composed the masque of JopMel in 1626 ; 
lat of the Fortunate Isles, in 1627. He seems 
e written nothing more till 1630 ; when the 
commanded him, in conjunction with Inago 
, to prepare the usual entertainments for the 
ear. The first was Lor^e^s Triumph throitg-h 
toUs; and the second Chloiida, When the 
was published, the name of Jonson preceded 
►f Jones ; and Mr. Giflbrd, who, by an occa- 

ceoBure upon the latter, had, ^\Le ?c ^Vj^S^A 

Y2 
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novelist, been lon^ preparing to treat bin 
outrageous abuse, is now ready to inform lu 
merely because his own name was not befoi 
of his coadjutor, in the title-page of an ephi 
entertainment, he suddenly became Jonson'i 
determined enemy, and made every exerti 
frustrate his hopes, and displace him in the 
of the king. He is said to have been the m( 
intercepting the patronage of the court, a 
stopping a salary of 100 nobles, which had 
^ven him by the city. Indeed, the poor arc 
IS obliged to sustain the blame of all Jonaon'a i 
tunes; and, if we were to beheve Mr. GiflF 
more malicious and cruel being never existed 
Tlie violence of our editor's language in 
us to examine the subject ; and we have ibunc 
Inag^ Jones was not only free from malice an 
city, — but that tlie avarice of praise, the env 
the ingratitude, which are laid at his own do< 
long, in fact, to tlie humble and unoffending J< 
In the entertainments, which they had com 
togetlier, Jonson prepared the dialogue, and 
the scenery. The former wrote the prefaces, 
they were printed ; and he not only thinks 
cessary to apologize for giving Jones his dese 
but seems to be continually in fear, lest he s 
yield him more than liis due. Thus, ii 
preface to one, he says, * the device of their 
was master Jones*, with the invention and arc 
ture of the whole scene and machine ; only 
scribed tiiem their properties of vipers, si 
bones, herbs, &c.* Every word seems to 
with a grudge. In another preface he gives 
credit for the same things; and then adds 
which I willingly acknowledge in him ; since 
virtue planted in g^od natures, that what rei 
they wish to obtain fruitfully of others, the 
give ingenuously themselves.' It must be 
iected, that Jonsoiv was almost the first, and th 
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I this species of composition. It had been his 
lory to compose a good entertainmont ; and there 
«• nothing^ m his nature to prevent liim from look- 
ig with an evil eye, upon any invasion of his pro- 
ince. In the preface to Ctryat't CrwUiiet, Jones 
id shown himself capable of writing^ verse ; and, 
I Jonson now found himself disabled and super- 
uimtedt he was afraid, that his coadjutor would 
ipersede him in the poetical department. Beinr 
la* and sick, he was consequently peevish ; and it is 
ridentyfrom the following lines, that, had Jones 
ept to his architecture, he would never have fallen 
fider the lash : — 

From an Expostulation rvith Jonen. 

What fa the eauie you pomp It to, I tik, 
And an mcu uy you have made a matqut*. 

pun:-- 

Faek Willi ymir ptddlinf poetry to the atagc, 
Thfa fa the money got, mechanic age. 

nd a little further : — 

He fa, or woold be, the main DmnbuwiH' 
iftfofthework, &ff. 

) in an epigram upon him, he says. 

If thoa be lo deiiroui to be read. See. 

Having sufficiently vilified Inago Jones, Mr. Gif- 
rd next takes Drydcn in hand. In 1633, Jonson 
roduced the Magnetic jMily ,* and, in the follow- 

* In the Harlean MS8. there it a letter fWm a Mr. Pory to Sir 
ll. PirlvriBf , Kept. SO, 10.1S ; in which thfa play fa thus ami- 
•cd : * Ben Jonson, who I thought had been dead« hat WT\itM^% 
Mf agaiiMt licit term, called the Magntiic Lady«^ UW. "t^^V"^* 
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ing year, the TcLle of the Tub, It is agreed by sU, 
even by Mr. Gifford, that these plays are compan* 
tively worthless ; and Dryden called them, what they 
certainly were, tlie * dotages' of the author. Mr. 
Gifford takes the observation for an insult; and 
tells us, that ' there is a want of generosity in this 
triumph over the poet's declining years.'* T^ith 
the exception of Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Lamb,— 
the first of whom has rendered our poet consider- 
able service, and the second has bent the knee with 
liim to Jonson, — we believe, there is not a name 
introduced into this volume for any other purpose 
than to be abused. 

Jonson was now upon a rapid decline, in eveiy 
respect ; and it is impossible to read his letters, and 
not pity his situation. He writes to his patron, the 
Earl Of Newcastle : — 

* My noblest Lord, and best Patron, 

I send no borrowing epistle to provoke year 
lordship, for I have neither fortune to repay, nor 
security to engage, that will be taken : but I make 
a most humble petition to your lordsliip's boiintr 
to succour my present necessities tliis good time 
[festival] of Easter, and it shall conclude all begg- 
ing requests hereafter on the behalf of 
Your truest beadsman and 

Most tliankful servant, 

B. J.' 

About the same time, he sent a similar petition, in 
verse, to the Lord Treasurer Western. His appli- 
cations were not in vain ; and, we are told, that as- 
sistance soon reached him from various quarters. 
He received, also, several complimentary verses, 
from the admirers of his talents ; and these well- 
timed flatteries, together with a request from Nev- 
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i to have a copy of the verses, seem to hare 
I him a moment of cheerfulness and hope. He 
smswers the Earl of Newcastle's request :— 

noblest Lord, and my Patron by excellence, 

Ave here obeyed your commands, and sent 
. packet of my own praises ; which I should 
ave done, if I had any stock of modesty in 
.-—but * obedience is better than sacrifice' — 
'^ou command it. I am now like an old bank- 
in wit, that am driven to pay debts on my 
Is' credit ; and, for want of satisfying letters, 
bscribe bills of exchange. 

Your devoted 

Beit Jonsok. 
1 Feb. 1633. 
le Right Hon. the Earl of Newcastle. 

om another letter to the same person, we learn 
tie was employed upon some new book, which 
jpobably lost by the carelessness of those who 
,ged his affairs, after his death : — 

Lord, 

le faith of a fast friend with the duties of an 
)le servant, and the hearty prayers of a reli- 
( beadsman, all kindled upon this altar to your 
ur, my honourable lady, your hopeful issue, 
your right noble brother, be ever my'sacri- 

t is the lewd printer's fault that I can send 
lordship no more of my book. I sent you 
piece before the fair by Mr. Wetherington, 
low I send you this other morsel. The fine 
leman that walks the tow^n ; the Fiend ; but 
•e he will perfect the rest, I fear, he will come 
elf to be a part under the title of absolute 
e, which he hath played with me. 
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< My printer and I shall afford subject e 
for a tra^-comedy ; for, with his delays and 
tion, I am almost become blind ; and, if Hea^ 
so just, in the metamorphosis, to turn him inl 
creature which he most resembles, a dog 
bell to lead me between Whitehall and m} 
ing, I may bid the world good night. 

' And so I do. 

Beit Joss 
* To the Earl of Newcastle.* 

He had always laboured under a scorbutic 
tion, and a tendency to dropsy. In 1625, he re 
a stroke of the palsy ; and, though he recc 
from the first shock, he was never after » 
as before. He survived more than ten years ; 
was rather dying than living. Mr. GiflTord 
not even relate this part of the story witl 
quarrel. Wood says, he was told by Dr. C 
Morley, Bishop of Winchester, that, in his las 
ness, Jonson repented of having profaned the 
tures in his plays.* Dr. Morley attended hii 
ing his last sickness ; and, one should suppos 
he had a better opportunity, than Mr. Giffc 
knowing whether this was the fact. Yet the 
thinks * it is proper to observe, that the mem 
the good Isaac Watson, (who g^ves us this p 
the bishop's conversation,) must have de< 
liim in this place. Jonson,' it is added, * 
profanations in his plays : He has, indeed, pi 
tions of the sacred name, and of these he di 
to repent with horror.'f Half is confessed all 

• Ath. Of. Vol. i. p. 610. 

t Mem. p. dxxiv. kc. In another place, Mr. Giffbrd tl 
has sufficiently antwered this chai]g^e by call-ng Shnkespe 
coryphxus c^ profanation. Like his own H»l,* says he, * h< 
to damnable x'fuathnJ* This is on the very page, which j 
the one, in which he is smitten with such horror at the ex| 
»byG-dior P.dxxxTi. 
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l» if the reader will examine our author's plays 
"vrill find the whole to be true, 
onson died on tlic 6th of Auj^st, 1637 ; and, on 
Sth, he was interred in Westminster Abbey. A 
r^mon pavement stone was laid over his g^vc ; 

I the only epitaph is — O Uark Ukk Joxsou ! Mr. 
aimers thought this irreverent. Mr. Gilford 
H, it is no sucli thin{C; for, as he be|pn tlie Life 
•h controversy, it would be a pity, if he should 
iclude it in peace. A scheme was once set on 
»t to p^ve our autlior a better monument { but 
« scheme, with man^ others, was subverted by tlie 
ril wars. His friends, too, intended to raise him a 
M perishable memorial, by writing elegies on his 
%ui; which were collected into a volume, under 
ft title of JoNHOMH VsHBirs; but, we are ai'raid, 
le pavement-stone has outlived the book. Sir 
thn Young, of (treat Melton, of Oxfordshire, fami- 
ly called Jack Young, by Aubrey, happening to 
u tlirough A\'estminster Abbey, felt scandaUzed, 
It to great a man should be covered with a blank 
ine I and acconlingly gave a workman eighteen 
nee to cut out the woitls, which we have just 
jiAcribed. Tlie Karl of Oxford has since given 
n a bust in the Poct*s Comer; and he tliought 
ung's inscription a sufKcient epitaph. 

lonaon led behind him an unfinished pastoral 
Jim, called the Sml Sht^phenl, — the plot and 
sning of a tragedy upon MortiiMi\ the Earl of 
rch, — the />f*ft'OTyfi<'*, — and a iwramtnar of the 
g^ish language : the two latter of whieh are said to 
remarkable for the spirit of accuracy and judg^ 
nt, with wliich they are written. The dates of 
minor poems are unknown. He tells us him- 
i that the l/ndrnvooih were * of a later growth* 

II the Fon*at ; and that tlie Ilftiq^ramn were * the 
eat of his studies.** >Ve know not why Mr. 

He lajrs in the bceinninir of iho Forrn^ that he ^%i%\t««A9 
mlng olil;* nod yet Mr, Giffbrd, to prove, lUat he >>«%% u«\%\«« 
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Chalmers slioulcl bcg-in with the Untkrwoodt ; in* 
sert the Epi^raim in the middle, and place the F«- 
reBt at the end. 

Our author's family had all gpone before lum. 
His wife died some time after his return from Scot* 
land ; and most of his cliildrcu departed young. 

Jonson's face had always been disfig^ured with t 
scorbutic afi'ection ; and, we have already seeOf 
that his body was huge and misliapen.* Iklr. Gif- 
ford maintains, to tlic last, that he was * a person- 
able man;' and he takes pleasure in . rcpeatingt 
that liandolph and others haw traced a resemblance 
between Jonson and Minander. But, 'we are not 
left,' he adds, in triumph, * to contending reports, 
as many portraits were taken of him in his own 
time, several of which have come down to us suf- 
ficiently perfect to sliow that his features were 
neither irregular nor unpleasing.'f I'here is no 
disputing about tastes ; but, if our readers could 
only see the engraving, which is put at the head 
of this volume, we tliink they would agree with ua, 

in composition, is not Soiiamcd loHssi-rt, tl::it, ai iht-ag.' oftwcntj- 
ilirre. * li«> liad writttii si>v< i-:»l ui'his n)a<>fi(ies and enii rtiiiiimeotii 
:ind alm-tt the 7i7/or ffh\ Kfii^ramtif ; licliad (ruidatcd Hor««« 
and, as it would wrm, Anstotlc's P<M'iics. and iirt'p'in-cl a \olaaii- 
nous boily ot'nutcs ti» iliustrdlc thfoi : hv. had ijiwdc prrK*i,jious w!- 
lections in til. o ot:^-. hi»'oiy. IVoin the* (x'st write n, and. pi rfaips. 
drawn up Iiis (Jr.iiMinar/— 1». |\xx. All this is sai : in ilio lucrr 
wantonufs-i orcoiitridiotion. W.- lia\i- just sirn. tliMt. sc:-urdifl" 
to Jonson's own t' stiniuuy. Iiis Koiginir.is Wi iv li:s iatc^t pnxlur- 
tioiH Hiii * irandation ul' Ilot-iicc" wis Ju%t oi:e-.<ix(rt>ntli uf th*: 
poi't's works, iriie iran^li'- d An.fotli S I'oetif*, \u: acit.nowkdgi'f 
assistance from Can \v. C'titton, and S.ldi'n ; and, as lu the iimwr- 
oils Iwuly of notes, wc «()nf<i-. ui m \r\- i»v.nrd of thorn before. The 
wonl * proirip(nts,*::ppii('ii to !t:M'<,!I.Lii(>ns. coidd only have b*" 
thrown in for the s:ik<* df a s\»«lii'i2f assertion. As ihi<e toUW" 
tlons wcif dfslroytHl by fin-, nobosiy knows whether thry vcff 
Arcat i-r sn<all; and. wiili u^imk tt> ilu- C ran mar. Mr. GiJfenI 
tells U-, in another place, that it wa-! not complete nt liis dcad'.- 
P. clx\iii. 

• Tn bisKpistleto I.ady Covdl. he says, his weight if * twciUT 
stone williin two pMinds ;' ai:<l that Iw never apprunchid h" 
friend* hut to break th«ir ch.ti: <■. ?nd trjtk '?•• ir carri:'C''5. 

t Mem. p. uUnvi. 



ion could ^icarcc>ly frame u countenance 
Totfular, unil inoi'OHc. 
iiilord, too, JonHon 18 an ang^cl in mind 
[ly. Wlmllcy had obHcrvcd, tiiat * his 
•M reserved an<l saturnine* * Tliis,* 
ord, * In contradicted bv the whole Ic- 
life.** AVc know not how our editor 
(11 acquainted with tlic whole tenor of 
we Hupposo Fuller must be under a 
( , when \\v tells us, that Jonson would 
-urned company, and ' suck in (besides 
ic\eral humours into his obscrvation.'f 

thouK'lit, thsit • he was, moreover, not 
vHHvd with the. ^looni of a splenetic 

and, as un instance,' he adds, *he told 
(hat he had lain a whole nif^ht fancying^ 
:artha^eiuans and Romans fightinfp ou 
.' Mr. (iifVonl says, * he tmd Dnmi- 
h thiii)^, ' as an instance.' It is seldom 
of this editor to contradict, what it is 
stale. Mr. W'halley does not say, that 
this Htor}, as an instance of his own 
')()sition. lie first makes a g'eneral re- 
hen, by way of illustration, adduces 

tol(l Drummond. 

fCenius of Mr. Clifford docs not dcw»rt 
>erasion. Jonson had been accused of 
)r low comnany. His editor answers, 

actpiainted with all the g'rt'at men of 

hat, also, been said, that he was ad- 
vuljcarity of dialect.' Mr. Ginbrtl telU 
s lan)Ciia)co was nu)st * senipulously ac- 
»e churg'e of dninkenness was not so 
.ved ; and our editor, theitfore, adopts 
uitous mode of evasion. In the first 

, nUtt, Imtii nri'iiM<l of |tn>rMii(iiCRi In liii roiivrn:! 
»nl hffnin n|i|ilU-ii (lie tii)i\t>i-«nl iin.ul) : ' H U*«»«- 
V iioir ti nuiir ul' liia UCv.*— I'.tlxw. 
. Wcirni. f 1.9 i. I. 

Z 
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pkce, he admits, * that Jonson was fond, too fond, 
if tlic reader pleases, of gootl wine and good com- 
pany.' • Hut w),* he tells us, • were many of the 
most wise and virtuous of his cotemporaries.' Thei 
we are to believe, that tlie whole charge depends 
upon a ])a8sagxi in one of Jonson's plays ; and, hav 
ing shown, tliat his language will not warrant such 
an inference, the editor leaves us to conclude, thit 
the stor}' is altogether without foundation. We 
liavc already made our readers acquainted withthif 
device. The cotemporaries of Jonson, and not hii 
own writings merely, are the witnesses of his ad- 
diction to Canary. A club, called the Tribe of Ben, 
was accustomed to meet at the Devil Tavern, ncir 
Temple Bar j where they had a room, by themselvc!^ 
called the Apollo ; over the mantle of wliich were 
written the laws of conviviality and license. AD 
their pptations were forsworn ; j^nd, as * the enei^ 
of .lonson's character was impressed on every act of 
liis life,' it is not likely, that he scandalized his 
con)]>anions by leaving the room sober. Aubrey 
says, that, at the breaking up, * he would tumble 
liomc to bcil ;* ami, after a tliorough perspiration, 
.sit down to study in an anlicpie chair of straw— 
' such as old women used, and Aulus (iellius is 
drawn in.* 

If we were to believe Mr. Gifford, there never 
was a being so sociable, so candid, so generous, so 
nnsuspecting, or so influential as Jonson. ' He h>d 
the faculty,' says the inspired biographer, * of en- 
dearing himself to all who approached him. To 
say nothing of the distinguislied characters of both 
sexes with whom he had grown old in a constant 
intercourse of friendship and familiarity, the men 
of genius and talents who succeeded them, the 
hope and pride of the coming age, all flocked to 
Jonson, all aspired to beconte his 'sons,' all looked 
lo him for encouragement and advice, and all 
Noasled of the pleasure and advantage derived from 
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)ciety.** Never were fact and assertion at a 
fir distance from each other. The only proof 
is universal * flocking^,' is, that Sheffield used 
ast of having been taken to see Jonson ; and, 
I Mr. Gifford tells us, that * all aspired' to be- 
! members of the Tribe of Ben, the reader 

simply understand, that, among Jonson's 
s, there are some Unes upon the only applica- 

for the purpose, of which wc have any ac- 
t. It will be recollected, that Mr. Gifford 
not pretend to dispute the truth of Jonson's 
icter, as drawn by Drummond ; and, our read- 
nust jud^e for themselves, whether a person 
le following description could be so amiable 
attractive as the editor would have us be- 

• 

en Jonson,' says Drummond, * was a gpreat lover 
>raiser of himself, a contemner and scomer of 
.*s; given rather to lose a friend than a jest; 
us of every word and action of those about 
especially after drink, which is one of the ele- 
s in which he lived : a dissembler of the parts 
h reigned in him ; a bragger of some good 
he wanted ; thinketh nothing well done but 
he himself or some of his friends have said or 
. He is passionately kind and angry, careless 
r to gain or keep ; vindictive, but, if he be 
answered, at himself; interprets best sayings 
leeds often to the worst.' This character was 
I, on the spot, by a cotemporary and an eye- 
jss; and it is corroborated, not only by the 
ngSj-f but by all the cotemporaries, of our au- 
Mr. Gifford quotes a sentence of Clarendon, 
lich he says, tliat * Jonson's conversation was 

en. p. exlib 

t It hath been qaestion'd, Michael, if I be 
AfHendataU; &c. 

EpiMtlt (0 Droxiutv. 



the enemy, of such a man. He was, al 
ttfociatc of Manton and Decker ; then be 
most violent enemy ; and, at Imst, made fi 
them again. In like manner, he qoarr 
Jones; and FiiIIct tells us, that he was a 
his own household. 

• Many (says the same author) were th 
hats between him and Shakespeare; vi 
beheld like a Spanish ^eat g^Ilion, and 
man of war. Master .lonson, hke the fc 
built far higher in learninjf; solid, but i 
performances. Shakespeare, with the E 
of war, lesser in bulk, but lighter in sail 
turn with all tides, and take advantage o 
by the quickness of his wit and invcntioi 
bestowed some M-ell-mcant verses upc 
peare, after his death ; hut he is sud to 
no friend to him, while living. The two | 
not at all alike, either in tlie characte 
minds, or in the style of their ^Hiting 
undertook a thorough reform of those c 
and absurdities, to which Shakespeare ] 
compliance with the taste of the age ; ar 
tiifford maintains, that, in none of those 



ntly degenerates into raillery. His predominant 
mcteristic is a strong*, masculine sense, com- 
»ed into the shortest and most direct modes of 
ression. But, in labouring to be concise, he seme- 
ns becomes unintelligible : if he is strong, ho 
so rough : and, while lie tliinks he is only going 
e plain, he not unfreciuently becomes coarse, 
poems every where exnibit the traces of elabo- 
m and art. They are the forced productions of 
ridsoil ; the offspring of unwearied dili^nce 
cultivation. He does not, at the beginning of 
le, appear to know what will be its end. His 
;uage is squeezed out with the utmost difiicul- 
and only one word seems to come at a time, 
bad always an eye upon Horace or Juvenal; 
, notwithstanding the difference between the 
ma of Latin and Knglish, it was his aim to make 
malation occupy tlie same space with the origi- 
* He seems to have had little idea of harmony ; 
Ise it is to his overweening desire of imitating 
ancients, that we must attribute those frequent 
18 in his lines, which always render English poe- 
M> harsh and discordant. Who, for instance, 
lid long read such verses as tliese ? 

Leste rouat not be thought on thy niMCrene : or 
If it be thought, killed like her embrioaij for, &c. 

in, — 

rake an inftnnee IVom the Art of Poetry :— 
If to a woman*! hcod a pMintrr wouM 
Set a honem-ck, and dlven frathen fold 
On eTery limbc, taVn from a teverale creature, 
Prrtenting upw-ardi a fhir frmale feature 
TVhlch in aome iwarthk* flih onteemly endi, &e. 

TruntlatUn. 

Honee, thi« deKrintion ocfuniei four linei; but thc«e Ihiej. 

ad of tcn« contain nilcen •yllaWs. 

Z 3 
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Let choM cave, &c 



But his po«try 'u not all so bad as this; and, lOt 
-viciut.iniLai? Iti {general appeaiauice of hardndi 
Ue has occaaionally wntten a stanza, which voA 
not hare ^ratc^d even upon the can of Pope. Tbi 
In an eleg^- to mthc unknown beauty, he tells be 
4!ie ha:» revered die GoJ of Lore to' man; — 



Hb Mlof flBBfln joa have icar'd 

Tfis ikan kepc fnm die decay. 
That eavie wnhed, tnd aacnre fieaned. 

\^n, or die iame eternal deity : — 



^odk sre M paw en. wham cifae hath MiTd, 
3io« «w>iT.aiiw linw. ao« tuae, now viU; 
Xov hue aow enid. aov fierce, aov Buhi; 
Hk eWest fod. yec adU a fWrt 

I'll*? voice of Ladv Venetia Digbj : — 



Tke voiee w fveec the woidi » (Sure, 
Adi aane «ttt ehioie bad ifttiak'd rhe ajre: 
And. tboofli dK» nmnd were parted theaee, 
Sdn left aaechaii the! 



•greatness : — 



MdlaMw,dHtt*ai 
V bat aewer gvod by 



To John Donne : — 
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Whose eveiy work, of thy moM etrly wit, 
Ctme forth example, and remaini bo yet. 

soman's defence of female inconstancy : — 

Hang up those dull and envious fooles 

That talk abroad of woraan^ change, 
We were not bred to sit on sto<des, 

Oor proper virtae is to range : 
Tftke that away, you take our livtss. 
We are no women then, but wives.* 

rhe reader takes but little pleasure in the frigid 
:uracy of Jonson*s poems. He does not appear 
have been capable of a brilliant thought ; and 
i reads page td^r page of his exact verses, with- 
: meeting any thing, which strikes, or warms, or 
mates him. Nothing springes of its own accord ; 

I, whenever we find an original idea, it is gene- 
ly a conceit. An Italian author, in a poem upon 
onis, tells his readers, that the boar was capti- 
ed with his beauty, and only drove a tusk into 
g^in, because he had no other way to show his 

e.f Jonson, in an epistle to Penshurst, teUs 

Here is a distinetion, which will not, perhaps, be reeognised 

II. There is another in the following line, which will bardlj 
een by any. It u the last of a long didactie epode ; and u 
ted in itahcs, to render it more forcible :— 

Men may securely rinne, Out aojely never, 

Shakespeare has the opposite eouceit. He would make Ado* 
QUI in love with the boar:— 

* I know not love,' quoth he, * nor will I know it. 
Unless it be a boar, and then I chase ii,* &c. 

Venus and AdonU. 

OMrards the close of the poem, however, the beasts of the field, 
fowls of the air, and the fish of the sea. are all made to be cna* 
ired of him. The boar is not excepted :— 

'Tis true,*tis true; thus was Adonis slain ; 
He ran upon the boar with his sliarp t\^ve. 
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him* that the partrulfi^s in hit field tre * wUBog 
be killed' for hit sake ; that the <fat aeed or 
run voluntarily into his net; that the eels leap 
ahore to be caught ; and tliat pikes, wcarv of eit 
their own kind, officiously betray thenuiclves to 
fishermen. Juvenal's pimp tcUa the\:mperor 
same thing of the turbot: ipte capi voluit. S( 
English poet, to express the intensencss of 
grief, at the death of a friend, said, tliat he 
wept himself into a monument. Jonson carries 
idea one step farther ; and calls upon Fame tr 
grave an epitaph ui>on him.* Hut the most 1 
crous tlioug^t of this kind, iH In the following 1 
upon Sir Kenelme Digby — 

Hlibieitt k s brate pslaee, s hroAd itrMt, 
'Where sU hnoie tmple UMughu do meet ; 
Where nature meh a Uqpe lunrey hath ta'eti, 
As other Mwlei to hit dwelt in s lane : 

tVttnetM hit action 4»ne at Scanderone, 
Upon my birth dayj tJie deventh of June. 

M'c luLvc a string of little pocmH, wliicli tlu 
thor has numbered conHecutivelv, uiid broiif^lit 
der the head of Kpicfiam/t. Tlicy hrivc no o 
title to the name. Few huvc Uie point, whic 
essential to an epif^ani ; uiid sonic, inHtcad of 
bracing three or four ncrvouR lineH, arc cxtcr 
over whole pagcR. This is to call a bodkin, a : 
die; to mutic *a floHh of powder burn all ( 
Many of these poeniH arc not fit to be stylet 
epigram, or any thing else. Hut thc^ cost n; 
labour; and, what is produced with difiiculty, 



Who would not whet hh tuik Rt Iiim af^ain. 
But by a kin thouKht tu pertuade him thenr; 

And murxliiig; hi hit flank, the loving twine 
Sheath'd, unaware, hit ttuk in hit lodL gn>in. 

* Elvgy to JUdy Anne UowVci. 
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loth to let die. For what other reason should a 
in wish to preserve such lines as these ? 

EPIG.XLVIIL 

On Mungril Etqmre, 

Hit bought armes Mung* not Iik*d ; for hU fint day 
Of bearing them in field, he threw %em away : 
And hath no honour lost, o\ir daelFists say. 



UNDERWOODS. 

CONSISTING OF DIVERS POEMS. 



ITNDER-WOODS. 



TO THE READER. 



With the same leave the ancients called that 
^nd of body Sylva, or *Yxj», in which t&ere were 
"workes of divers nature, and matter congpested ; an 
the multitude call timber-trees, promiscuously 
lowing, a wood or forrest : so am 1 bold to entitle 
these lesser poems, of later ^owth, by this of 
Under-wood, out of the analogic they hold to the 
Forrest, in my former booke, and no otherwise. 

BX!r JOSSOB. 



THE SUVVVVJ^S SAQRIFICE 

TO THE HOLT TBINITIS. 

O HOLT, blessed, glorious Trinitie 
Of persons, still one God, in unitie. 
The faithfuU man's beleeved mysterie, 

Ilelpe, helpe to lift 

My selfe up to thee, harrow'd, tome, and bruis'd 
By sinne, and Sathan ; and my flesh misused. 
As my heart lies in peeces, all confus'dy 

take my |S}£1. 
Vol. UI. A a 
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AU-g^nciouf God, the Burner's sacrifice, 
A broken heart thou wert not wont despise. 
But 'bove the fat of rammes, or bulls, to prize 

An offering meet. 

For thy acceptance, O, behold me right. 
And take compassion on my g^evous plight. 
What odour can be, then a heart contrite. 

To thee more sweet r 

£temaU Father, God, who did'st create 
This All of nothing, gavest it forme, and late. 
And breath'd into it, life, and hght, with state 

To worship thee. 

I'UemaU God the Sonne, who not denyd'st 
To take our nature ; becam'st man, and dyd'st, 
Ty pay our debts« upon thy crosse, and crj-d'st. 

" All's done in me." 

Ktemall Spirit, God from both proceeding. 
Father and Sonne ; the comforter, in breeding 
Pure thoughts in man : with fiery zeale them feeding 

For acts of g^ce. 

Increase those acts, 6 glorious Trinitie 
Of persons, still one God in Unitie ; 
Till I attaine the long*d-for mysterie 

Of seeing your face. 

Beholding one in three, and three in one, 
A Trinitie, to shine in unitie ; 
The gladdest light, darke man can thuike upon ; 

Q ^^ant it me ! 
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Father, and Sonne, and Holy Ghost, you three 
All coetemall in your majestle. 
Distinct in persons, yet in unitie 

One God to see. 

My Maker, Saviour, and my sanctifier. 
To heare, to meditate, sweeten my denre. 
With grace, with love, with cherishing intire^ 

O, then how blest; 

Among thy saints elected to abide. 
And with thy angels placed side by side. 
But in thy presence, truly glorified 

Shall I there rest ? 



.i CELEBRATIOJ^ OF CHARIS. 

HIS EXCUSS FOB LOVIirO. 

Lbt it not your wonder move, 
Lesse your laughter, that I love. 
Though I now write fiftie yeares, 
I have had, and have my peeres ; 
Poets, though devine, are men : 
Some have lov'd as old agen. 
And it is not alwayes face. 
Clothes, or fortune, g^ves the grace ; 
Or the feature, or the youth : 
But the language, and the truth. 
With the ardour, and the passion. 
Gives the lover weight and fashion. 
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If yoa tben will read the ttorie, 
Firtty prepare you to be aorie. 
That you never knew till now. 
Either whom to love, or how : 
But be glad, as soone with me. 
When you know, that thb ia she. 
Of whose beautie it was sung. 
She shall make the old man young, 
Keepe the middle age at stay. 
And let nothing high decay. 
Till she be the reason why. 
All the world for love may die. 



CHARIS' TRIUMPH. 

See the chariot at hand here of Love, 

Wherein my lady rideth ! 
Each that drawes is a swan, or a dove. 

And well the carre Love giiidetli. 
As she goes, all hearts do duty 

Unto her beauty; 
And, cnamoiir*d, doe wish so they might 

But enjoy such a sight. 
That they still were to run by her side. 
Through swords, through seas, whether she 

Doc but looke on her eyes, they doe light 
All that Love's world compriseth ! 

Doe but looke on her haire, it is bright 
As Love's starre when it riseth ! 

Doe but marke, her forehead's smoother 

TheiWJOTdsVVval -sooth her 
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And from her arched browes, such a grace 

Sheds it selfe through the face. 
As alone there triumphs to the life 
All the gaine, all the good, of the elements' strife. 

Have you seen but a bright lillie grow, 

Before rude hands have touch'd it ? 
Ha' you mark'd but the fall o' the snow 

Before the soyle hath smutch'd it ? 
Ha' you felt the wooU of bever ? 

Or swan's downe ever ? 
Or have smelt o* the bud o' the brier ? 

Or the nard in the fire ? 
Or have tasted the bag of the bee ? 
O so white ! O so soft ! O so sweet is she ! 



HIS DISCOURSE WITH CUPID. 

Noblest Charis, you that are 
Both my fortune and my starre ! 
And doe goveme more my blood. 
Then the various Moone the flood ! 
Hearc, what late discourse of you, 
Love and 1 have had } and true. 
'Mongst my Muses finding me. 
Where he chanc't your name to see 
Set, and to this softer straine ; 
** Sure," siud he, " if I have bndne. 
This here sung can be no other* 
By description, but my mother '. 
So hath Ilomer prais'd her hidre ; 

Aa2 
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So Anacreon drawne the vyre 

Of her face, and made to rise. 

Just about her sparkling eyes. 

Both her browes, bent like my bow. 

By her lookes I doe her know. 

Which you call my shafts. And tee ! 

Such my mother's blushes be. 

As the bath your verse discloses 

In her cheekes, of milke and roses ; 

Such as oft I wanton in. 

And, above her even chin. 

Have you plac'd the banke of kisses, 

Where you say, men gather blisses, 

Rip'ned with a breath more sweet. 

Than when flowers and west-winds meet. 

Nay, her white and polish'd neck. 

With the lace that doth it deck. 

Is my mother's ! hearts of slaine 

Lovers, made into a chaine ! 

And betweene each rising breast 

Lyes the valley, cal'd my nest. 

Where I sit and proyne ray wings 

After flight ; and put new sdngs 

To my shafts ! Her very name. 

With my mother's is the same." — 

" I confesse all," I replide, 

'* And the glasse hangs by her side. 

And the girdle 'bout her waiste. 

All is Venus : save unchaste. 

But, alas ! thou seest the least 

Of her good, who is the best 

Of her sex ; but could'st thou. Love, 

Call to minde the formes, that strove 

For the apple, wvd >i!tio&^ >iXa^^ 

Hake in one, tiie aanit ^«^ ^^^. 
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for this beauty yet doth hide 
Something more then thou hast spi'd. 
Outward gra^ weake love beguiles : 
Shee is Venus when she smiles^ 
But shee' Juno when she walkea^ 
find Minerva when she talkes/' 



BEGGIJSTG A SECOJ^D, OJST COLOUR 0]p 
MEJVDiyG THE FORMER. 

PoB Love's Sake kisse me once againe, 
I long, and should not beg in vaine. 
Here's none to ^ie or see ; 
Why doe you doubt or stay ? 
I'le taste as lightly as the bee, 
liat doth but touch his flower, and flies away. 

Once more, and (faith) I wiU be gone. 
Can he that loves aske lesse then one } 
Nay, you may erre in this. 
And aU your bountie wrong : 
This could be call'd but halle a kisse« 
rbat w'are but once to doe, we should doe long. 

I will but mend the last, and tell 
Where, how, it would have relish'd well ; 
Joyne lip to lip, and try : 
Each suck other's breath. 
And whilst our tongues perplexed lie, 
et who will thinke us dead, or wish our death 
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HER MAX DESCRIBED BY HEB OWJ^ 

DtCTJIMEJ^. 

Or your trouble, Ben, to ease me, 
I will tell what man would please mew 
I would have him, if I could. 
Noble ; or of g^reater blood : 
Titles, I confesse, doe take me. 
And a woman God did make me. 
French to boote, at least in fashion. 
And his manners of that nation. 

Young l*d have him too, and faire. 
Yet a man ; with crisped haire. 
Cast in thousand snares and rings. 
For Love's fingers, and his wings : 
Chesnut colour, or more slack 
Gold, upon a ground of black. 
Venus and Minerva's eyes. 
For he must looke wanton-wise. 

Eye-brows bent like Cupid's bow, 
Front, an ample field of snow ; 
Even nose, and cheeke (withal!) 
Smooth as is the billiard ball : 
Chin, as woolly as the peach ; 
And his lip should kissing teach. 
Till he cherish'd too much beard. 
And made Love or me afeard. 

He would have a hand as soft 
As the downe, and show it oft ; 
Skin as smooth as any rush. 
And so thin to see a blush 
Itising througVi \\. c't^ \\. c"MWi % 
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An hi* blood should be a flame 

Qnickly fir'dy as in beginners 

In loTe's schoole, and yet no nnners. 
Twere too long to speake of all; 

What we bannonie doe call 

In a body should be there. 

Well he should his cbthes too weare. 

Yet no taylor help to make him, 

Drest, you stiU for man should take him ; 

And not think h' had eat a stake. 

Or were set up in a brake. 
Valiant he should be as fire. 

Showing danger more then ire. 

Bounteous as the clouds to earth; 

And as honest as his birth. 

All his actions to be such. 

As to doe nothing too much. 

Nor o're-praise, nor yet condemne ; 
• Nor out-valew, nor contemne ; 

Nor doe wrongs, nor wrongs receave ; 

Nor tie knots, nor knots unweave ; 

And from basenesse to be free. 
As he durst love truth and me. 
Such a man, with every part, 
1 could give my very heart ; 
But of one if short he came, 
I can rest me where I am. 
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THB 

MUSI CALL STRIFE; 

IV A PASTOUALL DIALOOUX. 
8HVX. 

Com, with our voyces let us warre> 
And challenge all the spheares. 

Till each of us be made a starre. 
And all the world turne eares. 

HSB. 

At such a call, what beast or fowle 

Of reason emptie is ! 
What tree or stone doth want a soule ^ 

What man but must lose his ? 

8HEE. 

MLxe then your notes, that we may previa 

To stay the running floods ; 
To make the mountaine quarries move ; 

And call the walking woods. 

HIE. 

What need of mee ? doe you but sing, 
Sleepe and the grave will wake, 

No tunes are sweet, nor words have sting, 
But what those lips doe make. 
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SHBB. 



^^^ey say the angells marke each deed, 

And exercise below, 
Ajid out of inward pleasure feed 

On what they viewing know. 



t 

HEE. 



O aing not you then, lest the best 
Of angels should be driven 

To fall againe, at such a feast. 
Mistaking £larth for Heaven. 



SHEE. 



Nay, rather both our soules bee strayn'd 

To meet their liigh desire ; 
So they in state of grace retmn'd. 

May wish us of their quire. 



/JV THE PERSOJsr OF WOMAJst Kljsri). 

A SOiro A]P0£06ETIQ,VS. 

^>^v, if you love us, play no more 

The fooles, or tyrants with your friends;, 

"^o make us still sing o^re and o're. 
Our owne false praises, for your ends .* 

^ee have both wits and fancies too, 

^nd if we must, let's nng of yofu. 
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Nor doe we doubt, but thit we can. 
If wee would search with care and paine 

lind some one good, in some one Hian; 
So, going thorow all your straine, 

Wee shall at last, of parceDs make 

One good enough for a song'a sake. 

And as a cunning painter takes. 
In aqy curious peece you see. 

More pleasure while the thing he makes 
Then when 'tis made ; why so will wee. 

And haying pleas'd our art, weell try 

To make a-new, and hang that by. 



A JVTMPH'S J'ASSIOJ^r. 



I KOYE, and he loves me againe. 

Yet dare I not tell who ; 
For if the nymphs should know my swaine 
I feare they'd love him too : 
Yet if it be not knowne. 
The pleasure is as jg^od as none. 
For that's a narrow joy is but our owne. 

rie tell, that if they be not glad. 

They yet may envie me : 
But then if I grow jealous madde. 
And of them pittied be. 

It were a plague 'bove scome. 
And yet it cannot be forborne, 
Unlesse my heart would as my thought be t 
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is, if they can find him, hire. 
And fresh and frag^rant too. 
As summer's sky, or pur^d ayre. 
And lookes as lillies doe. 

That are this morning blowne. 
Yet, yc% I doubt he is not knowne. 
And feare much more, that more of him be showne. 

Bat he hath eyes so round and bright. 

As make away my doubt. 
Where Love may all his torches light. 
Though Hate had put them out ; 
But then t' encrease my feares. 
What nymph so e*re his voyce but heares 
Will be my rivall, though she have but eares. 

lie teU no more, and yet I love. 

And he loves me ; yet, no^ 
One un-becomming thought doth move 
From either heart, I know ; 
But so exempt from blame. 
As it would be to each a fame. 
If love, or feare, would let me tell his name. 



MT PICTURE LEFT IJ^ SCOTJLAyj). 

I HOW thinke, love is rather deafe then blind. 
For else it could not be. 

That she, 
^(Thotti I adore so much, should so alight me, 
And cast my love behind : 
Vox. JI7. B b 
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I'm sure my buigua^ to her was as sweet. 

And every dose did meet 
In sentence, of a^ subtile feet. 

As hath the youngest hee, ■ '^^ 

That sits in shadow of Apollo's tree. | ^ ^ 

Oh, but my conscious feares, . 

That flie my thoughts betweene. 
Tell me that she hath seene 
My hundreds of gray haires^ 
Told seven and fortie yeares^ 
Read so much waste, as she cannot imbrace 
My mountaine belly, and my rookie face. 
And all tliese through her eyes, hare stopt her eares. 



AGAI^rST lEALOUSIE, 

Whetched and foolish jealousie. 
How camst thou thus to enter me ? 

I n're was of thy kind ; 
Nor have I yet the narrow mind 

To vent that poore desire. 
That others should not warme them at my fire. 

I wish the Sun should shine. 
On all men's fruit, and flowers, as well as mine. 

But under the disguise of love 
Thou sai'st thou onely cam'st to prove 
"What my aft'ections were, 
Think'st thou liiat love is help'd by feare .' 
Goe, get thee quickly forth. 
Love's sicknesse, and his noted want of worth, 

Seeke doubting men to please, 
I ne'jre wiU owe my beiVtXv lo a ^st\jL'&^. 
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THE DREAME. 

Ott scome, or pittie on me take, 
1 must the true relation make, 
I am undone to night ; 
Love in a subtile dreame disguis'd, 
Hutl) l)ot]i my heart and me surpriz'd, 
Whom never yet he durst attempt t* awake ; 
Nor will he tell me for whose sake 

He did me the deiight, 
Or spight. 
But leaves me to inquire, 
in all my wild desire 

Of sleepe agiiine; who was his aid, 
And sleepe so guiltie and afraid, 
As since he dares not come within my sight. 



EPrrjiPH ojy MASTER vij^cEjrr cor- 
set 

I HAV« my pietic too, which could 
It vent it sclfe, but as it would, 

Would say as much, as both have done 
Before me here, the friend and sonne ; 
For I both lost a friend and father. 
Of him whose bones this grave doth gather j 
Dearc Vincent Corbet, who so long 
Had wrestled with diseases strong, 
Tliat though they did possess each limbe. 
Yet he broke them, e're they couVOiYvwm, 



WttJi iht Jii«t runtm (if liiit tifr, 
A life tlmt kiicH nor fioiiWf» tMir Mrif*; ; 
Hut WM Uy nwri-ttiiii^ m> tiii w^ilJf 
All onlrr, utu\ tlu|Hi*iirt'» hUII 
flU ifiifid ut% purr, himI itcfttly k«pt« 
A* wrrn hill tiout-i:(rririi \ mui nwept 
Ho tif wicWnuiif.mtr, or tti['t'tu*.ff 
TlMt nrvrr I'ttiiie Ml (Miour iiutncc : 
And aclili* }ii« ii<:ti(»iiit uitto UMffM:, 
'l1ii*y wrrr nit uprcimiH a« IiIk imttm. 
"ri« inir, lir coiiU not re\»r*sUetul 
Hill very mMiihi-rN, UM^hi V ttiitciKl« 
TItcy wcrre iwi evrn, ynivi!, unci holy , 
No itiitttiornnriM« mt Nlifltt, nor fi»lly 
To li(!rm'.c ev«r WAN Mi lifphi» 
Ah twii:r to tri?NfiiiM<* in hi* niifiii, 
lliH lookflv would HO rorrrrt it, wlien 
If <'lii(l tlir virr, yi<t not Itic inrii. 
MiM'li frooi him I profrMc I woiinr, 
A hit tiioi'r', ntttl ttiorr, 1 hhouic.l hitvtr dour-, 
Hill (htt( I utiilrrHio'Hl hirti Hi'.HUt, 
Now I <'OM«'«-ivr him Uy my wmit, 
Ami |irny who nhitl) my Mori'ow-c<M rrtul, 
Thut thry T'lr um ihfir Xrnvt-n will Hhcd. 
I'or truly, Minrc hr IH^ io hr, 
I Icicle, Tot I'uthrr t\rm\ iUmi hr ^ 

llRttdrr, wttoHc lifr, (tifd immt*, tli<l f.*rti Ut*c(mu 

Ati rpilHph, (IrMrrvM u tomhtt : 
Nor WttulH it hrri* lhrou|ch pniurie, or nloth, 
Who mukrrt (1(13 oii*r, Mo't ht Hnit tunkttu both 
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AX 

HPISTLE TO SIR EDWARD SACKVILE, 

NOW lARLl OT DOBSBT. 

If Sackvile, all that have the power to doe 

Great and g^ood turns, as wel could time them too, 

And knew their how, and where : we should have 

then 
Lesse list of proud, hard, or ingratefuU men. 
For benefits are owM with the same mind 
As they are done, and such returnes they find : 
You then, whose will not only, but desire 
To succour my necessities tooke fire. 
Not at my prayers, but your sense ; which laid 
The way to meet what others would upbraid ; 
And in the act did so my blush prevent. 
As I did feele it done, as soone as meant : 
You cannot doubt, but I who freely know 
This g^od from you, as freely will it owe ; 
And though my fortune humble me, to take 
The smallest courtesies with thankes, I make 
Yet choyce from whom I take them ; and would 

shame 
To have such doe me good, I durst not name : 
They are the noblest benefits, and sinke 
Deepest in man, of which when he doth thinke. 
The memori^ delights him more, from whom 
Then what he hath receiv'd. Gifts stinke from some, 
They are so long a comming, and so hard ; 
Where any deed is forc't, the grace is mard. 
Can I owe thankes, for courtesies receiv'd 
Againat his will that does 'hem ? thtl Vi«^)ti ^^vs^^ 

' B b 2 
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Excuses, or deUyes ? oi- done liem scant, 
Tliat they have more opprest me, then my wuitr 
Or if he did it not to succour me. 
But bv meere chance ? for interest ? or to free 

m 

Himselfe of farther trouble, or the weight 
Of pressure, like one taken in a streight ? 
All this corrupts the thankcs, lease hath he wome^ 
That puts it in his dcbt-booke e're *t be done ; 
Or that doth sound a trumpet, and doth call 
His groomes to witnessc ; or else lets it fall 
In that proud manner : us a good so gfain'd. 
Must make me sad for what I have obtain'd. 



Air 
EPISTLE TO MASTER JOBJV SELDE^* 

I KNOW to whom I write here, I am sure. 
Though I am short, I cannot be obscure : 
Lesse shall I for the art or dressing care. 
Truth and the Graces best when naked are. 
Your booke, my Selden, 1 have read, and much 
Was trusted, that you tliought my judgement sack 
To askc it : though in most of workes it be 
A pcnnonce, where a man may not be free. 
Rather tlien ofl&ce, when it doth or may 
Chance that the friend's airectionj>roves allay 
Unto the censure. Yours all neea doth flie 
Of this so vitious humanitie. 
Then which there is not imto studie a more 
Pcrnitious enemie. "We see before 
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f of bookes, even good judgements wound 
:lve8 through favouring what is there not 
n yours farre otherwise shall doe, [found : 
; the crime, but the suspition too : 
1 1 confesse (as every Muse hath errM, 
nc not least) I have too oft preferred [much, 
ast their termes, and praisM some names too 
as with purpose to have made them such, 
>cing deceiv'd, I tume a sharper eye 
ny selfe, and aske to whom ? and why } 
lat I write } and vexe it many dayes 
men get a verse, much Icsse a praise ; 
my reader is assur'd, I now 
what I spcake, and still will kccpe that vow. 
brth my object, then, you that have beene 
t home, yet have all countries secne : 



AN £L£GIE. 



:autie, that did prompt me first to write, 
ireaten, witli those meanes she did invite : 
r perfections call me on to g^e ! 
ike, then love ; and now would they amaze ! 
I she gracious a-farre ofT? but neere 
}ur P or is all this but my fcare ? 
8 tlic water makes things, put in*t, streight, 
sd appcare ; so that doth my conceipt : 
lelpe that with boldncsse ; and love sware, 
»rtime once, t' assist the spirits that dare, 
liich shall lead me on P both these are blind : 
^des men use not, who their Nvvy ^o>]^W^ 



U'Mi 



JOJIMS. 



Kxrcpt the wiy br vrrtHir to thoie endt: 
Ami then the bent arc Htill tlic* blindcit fricidi! 
Oh how a lovrr nmy iiiiatmke ! to thinke, 
Or love, or fortiiiir hhnd, when they but winke 
To nrc men frarc : or clue for truths and atatCf 
llrraimc they would free juttice imitate, 
Vttilr ih<*ir owiir rycBf and woiikl impaitiaOy 
lie hroiiffht by iin to meet our dcatinie. 
If it be thii«( come love, and fortune goe, 
l*]r* If'Hd you on ; or if my fate will ao, 
Thui I mufft fiend one Hriit, my choyce aa' d^ 
l<ovc to my hciui, and fortune to my line*' 



\hv p 
Ik- fi' 



A HATYUICALL SHRUB. 

A wowam'n frirmlMhip! Ciml, whom I tnift in, 

Forfcivr uic thiN our fooliHli deadly sin, 

Atnotifpit my many other, that I may 

No more, I am m)rry tor no fond caune, aay 

At fif't^ ycniTN, idmoHt, to value it, 

Tliut nrVc w«» kiiownc to liiHt above a fit. 

Or have thr IrHHt of good, hut what it niuift 

I'ut on for fiuthion, iiiid take up on tniHt: 

Knew I idl thiN afotr ^ iiud I pcrccivM^ [wear'd 

That their whole liff wim wickcdnesac, though 

Of many rolourn; out wan], frcHh from spota, 

llui their wlioh: iiiMtde full of emlN, and knota^ 

Knew 1, that nil their diahiffueH, and diHcmiriK!, 

Were HMrh HN 1 Will uow relate, or worse. 



I /frrr, tom^thintf in ivmitintf ."l 
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mw I thii woman ^ yoti and you do teo» 
^^ penitent 1 am, or I should be. 
»« not you aitke 1q know her, the ii worse 
^«n lUl ingredients made into one curse* 
^<i that pourM out upon inan>kind« can be ! 
ilnke but the sin of all her sex« 'tis sliel 
^uld fbr(fSvo her being proud I a whore 1 
irjur*d ! and painted ! if she were no more* 
It she is such, as she might, yet forestall 
he Dovill ; and be the damning of us all. 



JJSr ODE. 

TO MIMSKLVB. 

Wnaai do'st thou carelcsso lie 

Buried in case and sloth ? 
Knowledge, that sleepos, doth die ; 
And this tccuritie, 
It is the common moth, [them both, 

hat cats on witu, and arts, and quite destroy m 

Are all tli' Aonian Mprings 

Uri'd up P lyes Thespia wast P 
Ooth C'Uirius* harp want strings. 
That not a nymph now sings ! 

Or droop they us disgrttc't, [fac't 

see their seats and bowers by ohattring pirn dn 

If henee thy silence he, 

An 'tis ton Just a ctiuse \ 
l4et (hiM thought (piieken then, 
M'lndM tB»t are great and fVee« 
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Should not on fortune pause, [pte 

*Tiscrowne enough to Tertue still, herowneif l|^ 

What though the greedie fne 

Be taken with false baytes 
Of worded balladrie. 
And thinke it pocsie ^ 

They die with their conceits, 
And only pitious scorne upon their folly waites. 

Then take in hand thy l^Te, 

Strike in thy proper straine, 
IVith Japhct's lyiie, aspire 
Sol's chariot for new fire. 

To give the world againc : 
Who aided him, will thee, the issue of Jove's braine 

And since our daintie age 

Cannot indure reproofe. 
Make not thy selfe a page. 
To that strumpet the stage. 

But sing high and aloofe, [hoofe 

Safe from the wolve's black jaw, and the dull ass** 



THE 

MIND OF THE FRONTISPICE TO A BOOKE. 

From death, and darke oblivion, near the same, 
The mistressc of man's life, grave historic, 

Raising the world to good and evill fame, 
I>oth vindicate it to e\.e.T\\\\Ac. 
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7ise Providence would so ; that nor tlie good 

Might be defrauded, nor the great secur'd, 
ut both might know their wayes were understood, 

When vice alike in time witli vertue dur'd ^ 
jThich makes that (lighted by the beamie hand 

Of truth that searcheth the most secret springs, ■ 
.nd guided by experience, whose stndte wand 

Doth mete, whose lyne doth sound the dejjth of 

things :) 
he chearfiilly supporteth what she reares. 

Assisted by no strengths, but are her owne, 
ome note of which each varied pillar beares. 

By wliich, as proper titles, she is knowne, 
'im«'s witnesse, herald of antiquitie, 

The light of truth, and life of memorie. 



AN ODE. > 



High spirited friend, 
send nor balmes, nor cor'sives to your wound. 

Your fate hath found, 
L gentler and more agile hand, to tend 
^he cure of that, which is but corporall, 
Lnd doubtful dayes (which were nam'd criticaU,) 
Have made their fairest flight. 
And now are out of sight. 
Tet doth some wholesome physick for the mind. 

Wrapt in this paper lie, 
fVhich in tlie taking if you mis-apply, 
* You are unkind. 
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Your coTetous hand, 
Hi^py in that ftire honour it hath gmin'd. 

Must now be rajrn'd. 
True Ttlour doth her owne renowne conunand 
In one full action ; nor have you now more 
To doe, then be a husband of that store. 
Thinke but how deare you bought. 
This same which you have caught, [tralk: 

Such thougfhts will make you more in love frA 

'Tis wisdome, and that high, 
For men to use their fortune reverently. 
Even in youth. 



FIT OF RIME AQAUSrST RIME. 

Rime the rack of finest wits. 
That expresseth but by fits 

True conceipt, 
Spoyling" senses of their treasure, 
Gosening judgement with a measure. 

But false weight. 

Wresting words, from their true calling ; 
Propping verse, for feare of falling 

To the ground. 
Joynting syllabes, drowning letters. 
Fasting vowells, as with fetters 

They were bound \ 

Soone as lazie thou wert knowne, 
All good poetrie hence was flowne. 

And waa \>«m&Vd. 
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'thousand yeares tog^ther» 
emiissus' g^ene (Hd wither. 
And wit vanish'd. 

)U8 did flie away, 

e wells no Muse did stay, 

But bewail'd. 
see the fountaine drie, 
VpoUo's musique die. 

All Ug^ht fidled ! 

iling rimes did fill the stage, 
poet in an age, 

Worthy crowning, 
worke deserving bales, 
lyne deserving praise, 

Pallas frowning ; 

:e was free from rime's infection, 
f Greeke by this protection ! 

Was not spoyled. 
t the Latin, queene of tong^es^ 
yet free from rime's wrongs 

But rests foiled. 

; the hill againe doth flourish, 
; the world a wit doth nourish. 

To restore 
IS to his crowne againe ; 
le Muses to their braune ; 

As before. 

r languages that want 
I, and sweetnesse, and be scant 
Of true measure, 

in. C r 
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Tyrant rime hath so abused. 
That they long since have refused. 

Other ceasure : 

He that first invented thee, 
May his joynts tormented bee, 

Cramp'd for ever ; 
Still may s}'l]abes jarre with time. 
Still may reason warre with rime. 

Resting^ never. 

May his sense, when it would meet 
The cold tumour in his feet. 

Grow unsounder. 
And his title be long foole. 
That in rearing such a schoole 

Was the foundei*. 



EPITAPH FOR A POOR M.iJ^\ 

The judge his favour timely then extends. 
When a good cause is destitute of friends. 
Without the pompe of counsell, or more aide. 
Then to make falshood blush, and fraud afraid : 
When those good few, that her defenders be, 
Are there for charitie, and not for fee. 
Such shall you heare to day, and find g^at foes 
Both arm'd with wealth and slander to oppose, 
Who thus long safe, would gaine upon the times 
A right by the prosperitie of their crimes ; 
Who, though their guilt and perjurie they know, 
Tbinke, vea 'a\aA Vio^'sX., \.\\>»X \\\<;n 4si»N-e done it so 
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lough the court pursues them on the sent, 
will come ofT, and scape the punishment : 
n this appeares, just lord, to your sharp sight, 
oes you wrong, that craves you to doe right. 



JLAT EPIGRAM 

THE COUVCEIXOUR THAT PLEADED AND CABRim 
THE CAUSE. 

I hereafter doe not thinke the barre, 
seat made of a more than civill warre ; 
e great hall at Westminster, the field 
re mutuall frauds are fought, and no side y eild ; 
henceforth I beleeve nor bookes, nor men, 
'gainst the law weave calumnies, my — 
irhen I read or heare the names so rife 
reling^, wranglers, stitchers-to of strife, 
>handed harpies, gowned vultures, put 
. the reverend pleaders ; doe now shut 
louthes, that dare entitle them (from hence) 
le wolves studie, or dogs eloquence ; 
. art my cause : whose manners since I knew, 
made me to conceive a lawyer new. 
>st thou studie matter, men, and times, 
It it religion to grow rich by crimes ! 
t not abuse thy wisdome in the lawes, 
ill to carry out an evill cause ! 
irst dost vexe, and search it ! If not sounds 
prov'st the gentler wayes, to dense the wounci, 
Doake the scarre faire ; if that will not be, 
I hast the brave scome, to put b»ck. tSi^ i«^^\ 
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But in a bunneMe, that will bide the touch, 
What use* what strength of reaaon ! and how mdi 
Of bookes, of presidents, haat thou at hand? 
As if the gencrall store thou didst command 
Of argument, still drawing forth the best. 
And not being borrowed by thee, but possest 
So com'st thou like a chief into the court 
Arm'd at all peeces, as to keep a fort 
Agunst a multitude ; and (with thy stile [wink 
So brightly brandished) wound'st, deiend'stl tbe 
Thy adversaries fall, as not a word 
They had, but were a reed unto thy sword. 
Then com'st thou off with victorie and palme, 
Thy hearers nectar and thy clients balme. 
The court's just honour, and thy judg-e's love. 
And (which doth all atchievementa g^t aboye) 
Thy sincere practise breeds not thee a fame 
Alone, but all thy ranke a reverend name. 



AJsr ELEGIE. 

To make the doubt clcare, that no woman's tnie, 

Was it my fate to prove it full in you ? 

Thoui^ht I but one had breath'd the purer ayre, 

And must she needs be false, because she's faire ? 

Ls it your bcautic's marke, or of your youth. 

Or your perfection, not to studie truth ? 

Or thinke you Heaven is deafe ? or hath no eyes .' 

Or those il has, winke at yoiu* perjuries ? 

Are vowcs so cheape with women ? or the matter 

WhpT(*of Lh»"y are made, \Vv*\\>^<i'^ w^-wyvVvtv water. 
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blowne away with wind ? or doth their breathy 
hot and cold at once, threat life and death f 
could have thought so many accents sweet 
d to our words, so many sighes should meet 
ne from our hearts, so many oathcs and teares 
ikled among, all sweeter by our feares, 
the devine impression of stolne kisses, 
scalM the rest, could now prove emptie blisses ? 
rou draw bonds to forfeit ? signe, to breake ? 
ust we read you quite from what you speake* 
find the truth out the wrong way ? or must 
rst desire you false, would wish you just ? 
prophane ! though most of women be 
common monster, love shall except thee, 
carest love, however jealousie, 
circumstance might urge the contrarie. 
er J'le think the Sunne would cease to cheare 
teeming Karth, and tliat forget to beare ; 
er that rivers would run back, or Thames 
ribs of ice in June would bind his streames : 
iturc, by whose strength the world indures, 
d change her course, before you alter yours : 
!), that treacherous breast, to whom weake you 
rust our counsells, and we both may rue, 
ig his falshood found too late ! 'twas he 
made me cast you guiltie, and you me. 
It he, black wretch, betray'd each simple word 
3ake, unto the comming of a third ! 
may he be that so our love hath slaine, 
vander wretched on the Earth, as Cain. 
:hed as he, and not deserve least pittie ; 
gfuing him let miserie be wittie ; 
1 eyes shun him, and he shun each eye, 
e be noy§ome as his infamit *• 

Cc 2 
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May he without remonic deny tiod thrtcc, \ i 

And not hr tniiitcd more on hit ■oule's price; 

And after all ■rlfc-torment, when he dyes, 

May wolves tcarc out bin heart, rulturei hit eyeii 

Swync rat liia boweli, and hia fklaer tongue, 

'Hiat utter'd all, be to Home raven flung ; 

And let hifi carrion cone be a longer feant 

To the king's dogs, thcn^any other beaut 

Now I have curst, let us our love receive i 

In mr the flame was never more alive. 

1 could begin againe to court and praise. 

And in that pleasure lengthen the short <hiyes 

<>f my life's lease ; like painters that doe take 

Delight, not in made workcs, but whilst they nakt 

f could renew those times, when first f saw 

f «ovc in your eyes, that gave my tongue the law 

Tn like what you lik*d, anfl at masques, or playcn, 

C!()niuirnd the Nrir('.samc actors, the* name waycs: 

AhIcc how you clid, and often with intent 

Oi* being oiTiciouH, grow impertinent; 

Mi wbirli were such loHt pastimcH, hh in thes<- 

I«ove WHN AS Hubtly t'utcb'd as a diHeuse. 

But, being got, it \h n treasure, sweet. 

Which to defend, in harder then to get ; 

\nd ought not to be prophun'd on either parf* 

For though 'tis got by chance, 'tis kept by nrt. 



^JV ELEdliC. 

'rH4T love's a bitter sweet, 1 nc're conwrivc. 
Till the How(;r minute comes of taking It-avr. 
And tiken 1 taste it. Hut ns men drinke ui» 
in hnftff the botlome lA' a\iviiiVv\w*d ^iwvv 
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And take some sirrup after ; so doe ^ 

To pat an relish from my memorie 

Of parting, drowne it in the hope to meet 

Shortly againe, and make our absence sweet. 

lliis makes me, mistris, that sometime by stealth. 

Under another name, I take your health ; 

And tume the ceremonies of those nights 

I g^ve, or owe my friends, into your rites. 

But ever without blazon, or least shade 

Of Towes so sacred, and in silence made ; 

For though love thrive, and may g^o w up with cheare. 

And free societie, he's bom else-where. 

And must be bred, so to conceale his birth. 

As neither wine doe rack it out, or mirth. 

Yet should the lover still be ayne and light 

In all his actions rarified to spright : 

Not like a Midas shut up in himselfe. 

And turning all he toucheth into pelfe, 

Keepe in reserv'd in his dark lanteme face. 

As if that ex'lent dulnesse were love's grace ; 

No, mistris, no, the open merrie man 

Moves hke a sprightly river, and yet can 

Keepe secret in his channels what he breedes, 

'Bove all your standing waters, choak'd with weedes. 

Tliey looke at best like creame-bowles, and you 

soone 
Shall find their depth : they're sounded with a 

spoone. 
They may say grace, and for Love's chaplaines passe ; 
But the grave lover ever was an asse ; 
Is fix'd upon one leg, and daares not come 
Out with the other, for he's still at home ; 
Like the dull wearied crane that (come on land) 
Dotb^ while he keepes his watch, betcvj Ya^ft «^»Bk9i'• 



Where lie that knowcs will like m. lapwing 4ie 
Farre from the nest, ^nd m> himselfe belie 
To othen, at he will deierve the trust 
Due to that one, tliat doth beliere him juiL 
And auch your aervant ia, who Towea to keepe 
The Jewell of your name, aa cloae aa aleepe 
Can lock tlie acnac up, or the heart a thoii|^ 
And never be by time or folly brought, 
Weaknesac of braine, or any charme of wine. 
The ainne of boast, or other countermine, 
(Made to blow up love's aecreta) to diacover 
That article, may not become our Icnrer : 
Wluch in assurance to your brest I tell, 
if 1 had writ no word, but, deare, farewell. 



^JV ELEGIE. 



Lit me be what I am, as Virgil cold. 
As Horace fat, or as Anacrcon old ; 
No poet's verses yet did ever move. 
Whose readers did not thinke he was in love. 
Who shall forbid me then in rithme to be 
As light and active as the youngest he, 
Xhat from the Muses' fountaines doth indorse 
His lynes, and hourely sits the poet's horse. 
Put on my ivy garland, let me see 
Who frownes, who jealous is, who taxeth me. 
Fathers, and husbands, I doc claimc a right 
In all that is call'd lovely : take my sight 
Sooner then my affection from the faire. 
No face, no hand, proportion, line, or a^Te 
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I 

>f beautie, but the Muse hath interest in : 

rhere is not worne that lace, purle, knot or pin, 

^t is the po^s matter : and he must^ 

l¥ben he is furious, love, although not lust. 

But then content, your daughters and your wives 

[If they be faire and worth it) have their lives 

Made longer by our praises : or, if not, 

Vf iah you had fowle ones, and deformed got ; 

Curst in their cradles, or there chang'd by elves. 

So to be sure you doe enjoy your selves. 

f et keepe those up in sackcloth too, or lether. 

For ffllke will draw some sneaking songster thither. 



AJ^ EXBCRATIOJsr UPOJsT VULCAK. 

AiTB why to me this, thou lame lord of fire. 
What had I done that might call on thine ire ? 
Or urge thy greedie flame thus to devoure 
So many my yeares-labours in an houre ? 
I ne*ere attempted, Vulcan, 'gainst thy life ; 
Nor made least line of love to thy loose wife ; 
Or in remembrance of thy afront, and scome. 
With clownes, and tradesmen, kept thee closed in 

home. 
*Twas Jupiter that hurl'd thee headlong downe. 
And Mars that gave thee a lanthome for a crowne : 
Was it because thou wert of old denied 
By Jove to have Minerva for thy bride. 
That since thou tak'st aU envious care and paine, 
To mine any issue of the braine ^ 
Had I wrote treason there, or heresie. 
Imposture, witchcrsft, charmes, oTblaspYiercac, 
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I bad deserv'd then thy conauming lookesy 
Perhaps, to have been burned with my bookcS' 
But, on thy malice, tell me, didat thou apie 
Any, least loose, or acurrile paper He 
Conceal'd, or kept there, that waa fit to be. 
By thy owne vote, a sacrifice to thee ? 
Did I there wound the honours of the crowne r 
Or taxe the glories of the church, and gowne ? 
Itch to defame the state P or brand the times ? 
And my selfe most, in some selfe-boasting rimes 
If none of these, then why this fire ? or find 
A cause before { or leave me one behind. 
Had I compiPd from Amadis de Gaule, 
The' Esplandians, Arthurs, Palmerins, and aO 
The learned librarie of Don Quixote ; 
And so some g^oodlier monster had begot* 
Or spun out riddles, and weav'd fiflie tomes 
Of logfogfriphes, and curious palindromes. 
Or pump*d for those hard trifles anagrams. 
Or eteostichs, or those finer flammes 
Of egges, and halberds, cradles, and a herse, 
A pair of scisars, and a combe in verse ; 
Acrostichs, and telestichs, on jumpe names. 
Thou then hadst had some colour for thy flames, 
On such my serious follies : but thou'lt say. 
There were some pieces of as base allay. 
And as false stampe there ; parcels of a play. 
Fitter to see the fire-Ught, then the day ; 
Adulterate moneys, such as might not g^e : 
Thou should'st have stay'd, till publike fame saidsc 
She is the judge, thou executioner : 
Or if thou needs would trench upon her power, 
Thou mightst have yet enjoy'd thy crueltie 
With some mox^ \!l[vf\S\^ vosiTMst^ varietie .- 



miglitst have had mt perish piece by piece, 

ht tobacco, or save roasted gfeese, 

e capons, or poore piaffes, dropping their eyes ; 

>mn'd me to the ovens with the pies i 

i, have kept me dying a whole age, 

\is1i'd all hence in a minute's rage. 



JiJV EP7STLE, 

TO MASTEB ARTH. SdVIB. 



I am not, and what I faine would be, 
. I informe my selfe, I would teach thee, 
ntle Arthur ; that it might be said 
sson we have both learn'd and well read ; 
er am, nor art thou, one of those 
kearkens to a jack's pulse, when it goes, 
cr trusted to that friendship yet 
sue of the taveme, or the spit : 
(esse a name would we bring up, or nurse, 
ould but clume a kindred fVom the purse, 
are poore tics depend on those fUse ends, 
rtue alone, or nothing, tlmt knits friends : 
I within your office, you doe take 
ce of money, but you know, or make 
e of the worth : so must we doe, 
reigh a friend, then touch and trie him too : 
ere are many slips, and counterfeits, 
is fVuitfull. Men have masques and nets, 
Lse witli wearing will themselves uwfeVd- 
'Miitot /«st. No lie grew ever Q\d» 



Turne him* uid fee his thredi : looke» if be be 
Friend to himielfe, that wcmld be friend to thc^ 
For that ia fint required, a man be his owne: 
But he that's too much that, is friend of none. 
Then rest, and a friend's value undentaod, 
Jt it a richer purchase then of land. 



JlJSr EPIGRAM 
ON SIR EDWARD COKB, 
WHkV HK WAS LOBD CHIXF lUSTICB Or IHSLAII 

Hk that should search all g^lories of the gowMf 
And steps of all rais'd servants of the crowne, 
He could not find then thee, of all that store, 
"Whom fortune aided lesse, or vertue more, 
Such, Coke, were thy beginnings, when thy good 
In others' evill best was understood : [aide, 

When, being the strang'er's helpe, the poore mas^* 
Thy just defences made the' oppressor afraid. 
Such was thy proccssc, when integritie. 
And skill in thee, now g^ew authoritie ; 
That clients strove, in qticstion of the lawes, 
More for thy patronage, then for their cause, 
And that thy strong and manly eloquence 
Stood up thy nation's fame, her crowne's defence; 
And now such is tliy stand, while thou dost deale 
Desired justice to the publique weale 
Like Solon's selfe ; explat'st the knottie lawes 
With endlcsse labours, whilst tliy learning* drawes 
No lesse of praise, then readers in all kinds 
Of worthiest know\ed(se,\.YvaX. cttt\\aVL<tTt^^T\'9.mvadi 
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is thy all ; that (as I sung before) 
fortune aided lesse, or vertue more, 
chance must to each man that doth rise 
s lend an aide, to thine she had her eyes. 



AJ^ EPISTLE 

SBIVS TO OKI THAT ASKED TO BE SEALED 0>' 
THE TRIBE OF BEN. 

that are safe, and sure, in all they doe, 
not what trials they are put unto ; 
meet the fire, the test, as martyrs would ;. 
though opinion stampe them not, are gold. 
Id say more of such, but that I flie 
>eake my selfe out too ambitiously, 
ihbwing so weake an act to vulgar eyec^ 
conscience and my right to comprimise. 
hose that meerely talke, and never thinke, 
live in the wild anarchie of drinke, 
3ct to quarrell only ; or else such 
ake it their proficiencie, how much 
' 'ave glutted in, and letcher'd out that weeke^ 
never yet ^d friend, or friendship seeke 
or a sealing : let these men protest. 
le' other on their borders, that will jest 
11 soules that are absent ; even the dead, 
flies, or worroes, which man's corrupt parts fed 
to speake well, thinke it above all sinne» 
ly companie but that they are in, 
svery night to supper in these fitts, 
are received for the covey of mtto*, 
L. UJ, D d 
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That censure all the towne» and all the* aiffatrei» 

And know whoae ignorance it more then than; 

Let theie men have their wayei^ and take theirtimei 

To vent their libels, and to issue rimes, 

I have no portion in them, nor their deale 

Of newes they get, to strew out the long meale ; 

I studie other friendships, and more one. 

Than these can ever be ; or else wiak none. * 

What is't to me, whether the French design# 

Be, or be not, to get the Val-teDine ? 

Or the state's ships sent forth belike to meet 

Some hopes of Spaine in their West-Indian fleet ^ 

Whether the dispensation yet be sent. 

Or that the match from Spaine was ever meant } 

I wish all well, and pray hi^ Heaven conqwre 

My prince's safetie, and my king's desire ; 

But if for honour we must draw the sword. 

And force back that, which will not be restored, 

I have a body yet, that spirit drawes 

To live, or fall, a carkasse in the cause. 

So farre without inquirie what the states, 

Brunsfield, and Mansfield doe this yeare, my &tes 

Shall carry me at call ; and Vie be well, 

Tliougli I doe neither heare these news, nor tell 

Of Spaine or France ; or were not prick'd downe onf 

Of the late mysterie of reception. 

Although my fame, to his, not under-heares. 

That guides the motions and directs the beares. 

But that's a blow, by which in time I may 

Lose all my credit with my Christmas clay. 

And animated porc'lane of the court, 

J, and for this neglect, the courser sort 

Of earthen j aires there may molest me too : 

^Vi^U^ with, mine owtie fraile pitcher what to doe 
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M hare decreed ; keepe it ttom waTei and prease ; 
Mjtat it be juitled, crackM, made nought, or ktse : 
MAre to that point I will, ibr which I am man, 
«And dwell as in my center as I can i 
Still looking to, and ever loving Heay«i ; 
^With reverence using all the gifts thence given. 
*lIongst which, if 1 have any friendships sent 
Such as are square, wel-tagde, and permanent, 
Hfot buih with canvasse, paper, and false lights, 
.Am are the glorious scenes at the great sights i 
And that there be no fev*ry heats, nor colds, 
Oylie expansions, or shrunke durtie folds. 
But all so cleare, and led by reason's flame, 
Ab but to stumble in her sig^t were shame. 
These I will honour, love, embrace, and serve : 
And free it fh>m all question to preserve. 
80 short you read my character, and theirs 
I would call mine, to which not many staires 
Are asked to climbe. First give me fiuth, who know 
My selfe a Uttle. I will take you so. 
As you have writ your selfe. Now stand, and then, 
S\t, you are sealed of the tribe of Ben. 



THE DEDICATJO^' 



or Tiis king's icxw ceuah. 



TO BACCHUS. 



SijrcK, Bacchus, thou art father 
Of wines, to thee the rather 
We dedicate this cellar. 
Where new, thou art made dweWer 
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And seale thee thy commiamon -. 
But 'tis with a condition. 
That thou remune here taster 
Of all to the gpreat master. 
And looke unto their faces. 
Their qualities, and races, ^ 
That both their odour take him» 
And relish merry make him. - 

For, Bacchus, thou art freer 
Of cares, and over-seer 
Of feast, and merry meeting. 
And still beg^'st the greeting : 
See then thou dost attend him, 
Lyxus, and defend him. 
By all the arts of gladnesse, 
prom any thought like sadnesse. 

So mayst thou still be younger 
Then Phoebus ; and much stronger 
To give mankind their eases. 
And cure the world's diseases : 

So may the Muses follow 
Thee still, and leave Apollo 
And thinke thy streame more quicker 
Then Hippocrenes liquor : 
And thou make many a poet. 
Before his braine doe know it : 
So may there never quarrell 
Have issue from the barrell ; 
But Venus and the Graces 
Pursue thee in all places, 
And not a song be other 
Then Cupid, and his mother. 

That when king James above here 
Shall feast it, t\\o\inv?as.\.Vi\Q:\Jcv«^T:^ 
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The causes and the guests too. 
And have thy tales and jests too. 
Thy circuits, and thy rounds free. 
As shall the feast's faire g^unds be^ 

Be it he hold communion 
In great saint George's union ; 
Or gratulates the passage 
Of some wel-wrought embassage : 
Whereby he may knit sure up 
The wished peace of Europe : 
Or else a health advances. 
To put his court in dances. 
And set us all on skipping. 
When with his royall shipping 
The narrow seas are shadie. 
And Charles brings home the ladie. 

Accesnt fervor capiti, numerusque lucerms. 



A^r EPIGRAM 

TO THE HOiroUBED — C0t7NT£SSB OI* 



The wisdome, madam, of your private life. 
Where with this while you live a widowed wife. 
And the right wayes you take unto the right. 
To conquer rumour, and triumph on spight ; 
Not only shunning by your act, to doe 
Ought that is ill, but the suspition too. 
Is of so brave example, as he were 
No friend to vertue, could be silent here. 
The rather when the vices of the time 
Are growne so fruitfull, and false pleasures cUmhe 

Dd2 
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Hy all oblique degrees^ that killing height, 
From whence they fall, cast downe with their ofie 
And though all praise bring nothing to your imM, 
1^'ho (herein studying conaeience and not 6ae) 
Are in your selfe rewarded; yet 'twill be 
A cheerefull worke to all good eyea, to see 
Among the daily mines that ftll fbule 
Of state, of fame, of body, and of soule. 
So g^reat a Tertue stand upright to view. 
As makes Penelope's old fable true, 
Whilst your Ulisses hath ta'ne leave to goe, 
Countries and climes, manners and men to knot 
Only your time you better entertalne, 
l*hen the great Homer's wit for her could fidne; 
For you admit no companie but good. 
And when you want those friends, or neere in blood, 
Or your allies, you make your bookes your friendsi 
And studio them unto the noblest ends. 
Searching for knowledge, and to keepe your mind 
The same it was inspired, rich, and relin'd. 
These graces, when the rest of ladyes view 
Not boasted in your life, but practised true, 
As they are hard for them to make their owne, 
So are they profitable to be knowne : 
For when they find so many meet in one. 
It will be shame for them if they have none. 



LORD BACOJ^^S BIRTH-DAT. 

Haile happie Genius of this antient pile ! 
How comes it all things so about thee smile ? 
The 6re, the wine, the men ! and in the midst 
Thou stand'st as ii some m^^!^T\ft thou did'st ' 
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Pardon^ I read it in thy face, the day 
For whose returnes, and many, all Uiese pray : 
And so doe I. This is the sixtieth yeare 
Since Bacon, and thy lord was bom, and here ; 
Sonne to the grave wise keeper of the seale. 
Fame and foundation of the Engtish weale. 
What then his father was, that since is he. 
Now with a title more to the degree ; 
England's hig^ chancellor : tiie destin'd heire 
In his soft cradle to his father's chaire. 
Whose even thred the Fates spinne round and full, 
Out of their choysest, and their whitest wooll. 
*Ti8 a brave cause of joy, let it be knowne. 
For 'twere a narrow gladnesse, kept thine owne. 
Give me a deep-crown'd-bowle, that I may sing. 
In rayang him, the wisdome of my king. 



Jjsr EJPIGRJiM 

TO WILLIAM, SABLE OF NXWCASTLS. 

Wbeit first, my lord, I saw you backe your horse, 

Provoke his mcttall, and command his force 

To all the uses of the field and race. 

Me thought I read tlie ancient art of Thrace, 

And saw a centaure, past those tales of Greece, 

So seem'd your horse and you both of a peece ! 

You show'd like Perseus upon Pegasus ; 

Or Castor mounted on his Cyllarus : 

Or what we heare our home-borne legend tell 

Of bold Sir Bevis and his Arundell : 

Nay, so your seate bis beauties did endorse, 

As I began to wish my selfe a horse ; 
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And mrely, had I but your itable leene 
Before, I thinke my wish absoly'd had beene. 
For nerer saw I yet the Muses dwell. 
Nor any of their houshold halfe so weU. 
So wen ! as when I saw the floore and room^ 
I look'd for Hercules to be the groome : 
And cri'd, away with the Caesarian bread. 
At these immortall mangers Virgil fed. 



EPISTLE 

TO XT LADT COTXIX. 



You won not verses, madam, you won me. 
When you would play so nobly^ and so free. 
A booke to a few lynes : but it was fit 
You won them too, your oddes did merit it : 
So have you g^n'd a servant, and a Musq : 
The first of which I fear you will refuse ; 
And you may justly, being a tardie, cold. 
Unprofitable chattell, fat and old. 
Laden with bellie, and doth hardly approach 
His friends, but to brcake chaires, or cracke acoack 
His weight is twenty stone within two pound ; 
And that's made up as doth the purse abound. 
Marrie, the Muse is one can tread the aire. 
And stroke the water, nimble, chast, and faire, 
Sleepe in a virgin's bosorae without feare. 
Run all the rounds in a soft ladye's eare, 
"Widow or wife, without the jealousie 
Of cither suitor, or a servant, by. 
Such (if her manners like you) I doe send. 
And can for oXYicx ^;t^<c^% her commend. 
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» make you merry on the dressing stoole 
mominfifs, and at aftemoones to foole 
vay ill company, and helpe in rime, 
mr Joane to pasae her melancholic time, 
' this, although you fancy not the man, 
:cept his muse ^ and tell, I know you can, 
>w may vcnes, madam, are your due P 
>.an lose none in tend'ring these to you. 
fainc, in having leave to keepe my day, 
id should grow rich, had I much more to pay. 



^JV EPIOJRJIM 



OK TBB pmiirci's BimTK. 



MD art thou borne, brave babe ? bleit be thy birth! 
lat so hath crown'd our hopes, our spring, and 
le bed of the chaste lilly, and the rose ! [earth, 
hat month then May, was fitter to cysdote 
lis prince of flowersP soone shoot thou up, and grow 
ie same that thou art promii'd, but be slow 
tid long in changing. Let our nephewei see 
[iee quickly [come] the garden's eye to be, 
nd there to stand so. Haste, now, envious Moone, 
nd interpose thy selfc, ('care not how toone.) 
n threat' tlie great eclipse . Two houres but runne, 
A will re-shine. If not, Charles hath a tonne . 

JVon (UapUcuiMe meiTiur 

Fefitinnt dnar qui pUicititse tihi. 
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TO TBK KieKT HOIT. THS 

LOXB HIGH TREASURER OF EJ^LVfJ^ 

AM XPI8TIK XBVDICiJrr. 1631. 
XT LORO» 

PooBB wretched states, prett by extremities, 
Are ftine to seeke for succoun, and sapplies 
Of princes' aides, or good men's charities. 

Disease the enemie, and his engineeres, 
Want, with the rest of his conceal'd compeerei^ 
Have cast a trenph about me, now ^ve yearet; 

And made those strong approaches by false bnieii 
Reduicts, halfe-roognes, home-workes, and Mck 

close wayes, 
The Muse not peepes out, one 6f hundred dajes; 

But lyes block'd up, and straightned, narrow'd is, 
Fix'd to the bed, and boords, unlike to win 
Health, or scarce breath, as she had never bin; 

Unlesse some saving honour of the crowne, 
Dare thinke it, to relieve, no lesse renowne, 
A bed-rid wit, then a besieged towne. 
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TO THE KIJ^G, 

OV HIS BIBTR-DAT, KOT. 19, 1632« 
▲V XPIfiBAM AinriTBBSABIB, 

BIS 18 long Charles his day. Speake it thou Towre 
Unto the ships, and they from tier to tier 
ischarge it 'bout the iland, in an houre. 
As lowd as thunder, and as swift as fire, 
et Ireland meet it out at sea halfe way, 
Bepeating all Great Brittain's joy, and more, 
dding her owne glad accents to this day, 
like Eccho playing from the other shore. 
liBt drums, or trumpets, or great ordinance can, 
The poetiie of steeples, with the bells, 
hree kingdomes' mirth, in light, and aerie man. 
Made lighter with the wine. All noises else, 
t bonefires, rockets, fire-workes, with the shoutes 
That cry that gladnesse, which their hearts would 

lad they but grace of thinking, at these routes. 
On th' often comming of this holy-day : 
ind ever close the burden of the song, 
till to have such a Charles, but this Charles long. 
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TO THE niOHT BOS . 

HIRROME, LORD WESTOJ^T, 

▲N ODX GBATULATOBIB, 
FOR Hin RSTUBITE PROV KIS SMBA8BU. 1632. 

Such pleasure as the teeming Earth 
Doth take an easie Nature's birth. 

When she puts forth the life of every thing : 
And in a dew of sweetest raine, 
She lies deliver'd without pune, 

Of the prime beautie of the yeare, the Spring. 

The river in their shores doe run. 

The clowdes rack cleare before the Sun, 

The rudest winds obey the calmest a3rre, 
Rare plants from ev'ry banke doe rise. 
And ev'ry plant the sense surprise. 

Because the order of the whole is f^e \ 

The very verdure of her nest. 
Wherein she sits so richly drest, 

As all the wealth of season there was spread r 
Doth show the Graces and the Houre§ 
Have multipli'd their arts and powers. 

In making soft her aromatique bed. 

Such joyes, such sweets, doth your retume 
Bring all your friends (faire lord) that bume 

With love to heare your modestie relate. 
The bus'nesse of your blooming wit. 
With all the fruit shaU follow it. 

Both to tiifc \ioivwxT Q>^ V^'t >KAW^ ^jftd statc 
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I how ^U then our court be ]>]eft8'cl. 
To see gpreat Charles of travftUe eas'd, 
Vhen he beholds a graf\ of his owne hand, 
Ihoot up an olive fruitful], faire. 
To be a shadow to his heire, 
And both a stren^, and beautie to his land ! 



BPlTHALAMIQJ^i 

»OR 

A SONG, 



'i^hratkig the JVuptiaU of that Mhbh GtMleman, 
Mr, Hierome Wetton, aon and heire of the Lord 
Weotti^ Lord High Treasurer of Englandy vnth 
the Lady Francet Stuart, daughter of Esme JD. of 
Lenox deceaeetlf and sister of the surviving Duke 
of the eame name, 

!*BouoR thou hast past thy summer standing, stay 

A-while with us, bright Sun, and help our light ; 
liou can'st not meet more glory on the way. 
Between thy tropicks, to arrest thy sight. 
Then thou shalt see to day -. 

We wooe thee, stay 
And see what can be seene, 
lie bountie of a king, and beautie of his queene ' 

lee, the procession ! what a holy day 
(Bearing the promise of some better fate) 

tath filed, with Caroches, all the way, 
From Greenwich, hither, to Kow-hampton gate * 
Vol. m. F4 c 
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When lookM the yeare, at best» 

So like a feast? 

Or we?e afit^res in tune, [l^^ 

By all the tphearea conaent, so in the hoAi] 

What beautte of beautiear and bright footiiBit 
charge 
Of summer's liTeries, and gladding greeoe, 
Do boast their loves, and brav'ries so at Urge, 
As they came aU to see, and to be seene ! 
When look'd the earth so fine. 

Or so did shine 
In all her bloome and flower ; [bovff) 

To welcome home » paire, and deck the nuptii! 

It is the kindly season of the time. 

The month of youth which calls all creatoref^ 
To doe their offices in nature's chime. 
And celebrate (perfection at the worth) 
Mariage, the end of life. 

That holy strife. 
And the allowed warre : 
Through whi«h not only we, but ^ our spedes arc 

Harke> how the bells upon the waters play 

Their sister-tunes from Thames his either side, 
As they had learn'd new changes for the day, 
And all did ring th' approches of the bride, 
The lady Frances, drest 

Above the rest 
Of all the maidens faire, [hain 

In graceful! ornament of garland, gemmes, an 



3, how sbe paceth fbrth in lorgin-wlutey 
Jke what she is, the daughter of a duke^ 
d uster : darting forth a dazling light 
hi an that come her mmplesse to rebuke ! 

Her tresses trim her back. 
As she did lack 

Nought of a muden queene, 
th modestie so crowned, and adoration seene. 

fy thou wilt see what rites the virgins doe ! 
The choicest virgiii-ti^Hip of all the land ! 
■ting the ensig^es of united two, 
loth crownes and kingdomes in their either hand; 

Whose majesties appeare. 
To make more cleare 

This feast, then can the day 
hpugh that thouy O Sun, at our entreaty stay ! 

i, how with roses and with lillies shine^ 

LaUies and roses, flowers of either sexe) 

s bright bride'^ paths, embellished more then 

thine 
Vith light of love, this paire doth intertexe ! 
Stay, see the virgins sow 

(Where she shall goe) 
The emblemes of their way. 
aow thou smil'st, fiure Sun, and shin'st as thoa 

wouldst stay ! 

th what full hands, and in how plenteous showeri 
ave they bede w'd the earth,where she doth trei^ 
if her ayrie steps did spring the flowers, 
Igod all the ground were garden where she led I 
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Seet it anoUier dooKa 
On the mmc floore. 
The biidegroome meets the hzide 
With all the pompe of youth, and all o«r court be- 

Our court, and aU the grandees; now. Sun, looker 

And looking with thy best inquiiie, tell. 
In all thy age of journals thou hast tooke» 
Saw'st thou that paire became these lites so weU» 
Save the preceding two ? 

Who, in all they doe. 
Search, Sun, and thou wilt find [kind. 

They are th' ezaii4>led paire, and mimur of their 

Force from the phflenix then no raritie 

Of sex, to rob the creature ; tmt firom man. 
The king (rf* creatures ; take his paritie 
With angels, Muse, to spcake these : nothing can 
Illustrate these but they 

Themselves to day. 
Who the whole act expresse ; 
All else we see beside are shadowes and goe lessc. 

It is their g^ce and favour that makes seene 
And wonder'd at the bounties of this day : 
All is a story of the king and queene ! 
And what of dignitie and honour may 
Be duly done to those 

Whom they have chose. 
And set the marke upon, 
To g^ve a greater name and title to their owne ! 

Weston, their treasure, as tlxeir treasurer. 
That mine o{ wV^diQifve^^skdof counsclls deep,^ 
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eat say-master of state, who cannot eire, 
lut doth his carract, and just standard keepe 

In all the prov'd assayes. 
And legall wayes 

Of tryals, to worke downe [crowne. 

n's loves unto £he lawes, and lawes to love the 

d this well movM the judgment of the king 
To pay with honours, to his noble sonne 
day, the father's service; who could bring 
lim up, to doe the same himselfe had done. 

lliat fkrre-all-seeing eye 
Could soone espie 

What kind of waking man 
had so highly set ; and in what Barbican. 

nd there; for when a noble nature's rais'd, 
t brings friends joy, foes griefe, posteritie fame ; 
lim the times, no lesse then prince, are praia'd, 
Lnd by his rise, in active men, his name 

Doth emulation stirre ; 
To th' dull, a spur 

It is : to th' envious meant [ment. 

leere upbraiding griefe, and tort'ring punish* 

, how the chappeU opens ; where the king 
.nd Inshop stay, to consummate the rites : 
i holy prelate prayes, then takes the ring, 
skes first, who gives her (I Charles] then he 
plights 
One in the other's hand. 

Whilst they both stand 
Hearing their charge, and then [Amen. 
; solemne quire cryes, Joy; and they retomet 

Ee2 
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O happy bands ! and thou more happy place, 

Whidi to this use wer't built and conaeciate ! 
I'd have thy God to blesse, thy kii^ to grace. 
And this their chosen bishop celsjbrate ; 
And knit the nuptiall knot. 

Which time shall not. 
Or canker'd jealousie. 
With all corroding arts, be able to untie ! 

The chappell empties, and thou may'st be gone 

Now, Sun, and post away the rest of day : 
These two, now holy church hath made them one, 
Doe long to make themselves so^ another way; 
There is a feast behind^ 

To them of kind. 
Which their glsd parents taught [brought. 
One to the other, long ere these to light were 

Haste, haste, officious Sun, and send them lugfat 
Some houres before it should, that these may 
know 
All that their ftthers and their mothers might 
Of nuptiall sweets, at such a season, owe. 
To propagate their names. 

And keepe their fames 
Alive, which else would die ; 
For fame keepes vertue up, and ifs posteiitie. 

Th' i^'-noble never livM, they were a-while 

Like swine, or other cattell here on Earth: 
Their names are not recorded on the file 
Of life, that fall so ; Christians know their birth 
Alone, and such a race. 
We pray max ^uc^. 
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Your fruitfull ipreading^ vine, 
"^But dare not aske our wish in language fbicennine: 

^et, M we may, we will, with chait deiirei, 

(The holy perfumes of a marriage bed) 
3e kept alive those sweet and sacred fires 
* Of love between you and your lovely-head ; 
7*hat when you both are old, 

You find no cold 
There ; but, renewed, say, 
(After the last child borne) this is our wedding day. 

Till you behold a race to fill your hall, 

A Richard, and a Uierome, by their namet 
Upon a Thomas, or n Francis call ; 
A Kate, a Frankf to honour their grand-dames. 
And 'tweeno their grandsirc's thighes, 

Like pretty spies, 
Peepc fortli a gemmc ; to see 
How each one playes his part, of the Inrgc pedigree. 

And never may they want one of the stem, 

I'o be a watehfiill servant for this state ; 
Jlut like an arme of eminence *mofigst them, 
Extend u reaching vertue early and late : 
Whilst tlie maine tree still found 

Upright and sounrl, 
By this Sim's noonestcd's made 
So great ; his body now alone projects the shade. 

Tlicy both are slipt to bed; shut fiist the doorc. 
And let him freely gather love's first-fruits, 

He's master of the of&ee t yet no move 
Exact! then fiie if pleas'd to i^y t "m «oji%^ 
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Strifes, murmures, or delay, 

wmiMttiUday: 
Night, and the sheetet, ^idll show 
The kmgiog coaple all that elder lovers know. 



ODE. 

Faire friend, 'tis true, your beauties move 

My heart to a respect; 
Too Httle to be paid with love. 

Too great for your neglects 

I neither love, nor yet am free. 

For though the flame I find 
Be not intense in the degree, 

'Tis of the purest kind. 

It little wants of love but paine. 

Your beautie takes my sense. 
And lest you should that price disdaine. 

My thoughts, too, feele the influence. 

'Us not a passion's first accesse 

Readie to multiply. 
But like love's calmest state it is 

Possest with victorie. • 

It is like love to truth reduc'd; 

All the false value's gone 
Which were created, and induc'd 

By fond imaginatioTv. 
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'Tis either fancie, or 'ti9 &te, 

To k>ve you xmoe then I ; 
I love you at your beautie's rate» 

Lesse were an injurie. 

Like unstamp'd gold, I weigh each grace. 

So that you may collect 
Th' intrinsique value of your face. 

Safely from my respect. 

And thb respect would merit loye. 

Were not so faire a sig^t 
Payment enough; for who dare move 

Reward for his delight ? 



EUPMEME. 



scire OF HBB DESCINT. 



I snre the just and uncontroPd descent 

Of dame Venetidf Digby, styl'd the faire ; 
For mind, and body, the most excellent 

That ever nature, or the later ayre 
Gave two such houses as Northumberland 

And Stanley, to the which she was co-heire. 
Speake it, you bold Penates, you that stand 

At either stemme, and know the vcines of good 
Run from your rootes ; tell, testifie the grand 

fleeting of graces, that so swell'd the flood 
Of vertues in her, as, in short, she g^ew 

The wonder of her sexe, and of your blood. 
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And tell thou, Alde-Legh, none can tdl moieM 
Thy neece's line, then thoa that gav'st thy tfl 

Into the kindred, whence thy Adam drew 
Meachines' honour with the Cestrian fame 

Of the first Lupus, to the familie 
By Ranulph — — 

[The rest of t/da ttmg U fo»^] 



THB PICTURE OF THE BOOT. 

Snnzre, and ready to be drawne. 
What makea these velvets, si ikes, and lawne, 
Embroderies, feathers, fringes, lace, 
Where every lim takes like a face ? 

Send these suspected helpes to aide 
Some forme defective or decay'd ; 
This beaiJtie without falshood fayre. 
Needs nought to cloath it but the ayre. 

Yet something', to the pidnter's view, 
Were fitly interpos'd ; so new : 
He shall, if he can understand, * 
Worke with my fancic, his owne hand. 

Draw first a cloud : all save her neck ; 
And, out of that, make day to brcake ; 
Till, Hke her face, it doe appeare. 
And men may thinke all light rose there. 

Then let the beames of that disperse 
The cloud, and show the universe ; 
But at such distance, as the eye 
Jfclay rather yet adore \3tietv s^^ . 
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en deug^'dy draw next a Bpring'» 
hat youth or it can bring : 
era branching forth like sea8» 
Use confining these. 

the circles of this globe, 
Lcre be a starry robe 
lations 'bout her horld ; 
hast painted beautie's world. 

;r, see thou doe not sell 
f this peece ; nor tell 
i : but if it favour iind, 
ig we will draw her mind. 



TBB XIVD. 

yo' are come« but may be gone^ 
re better thought thereon, 
: I can performe alone, 
you reasons more then one. 

our art I doe refuse : 
[ may no colours use. 
•ur hand will never hit, 
. thing that cannot ut 

* 

make shift to paint an tyt, 
towring in the skye, 
e, a sea, or soundlesse pit ; 
are like a mind, not it« 
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No, to cxprcMc a mind to fcnfe. 
Would sLskc a Ilcareii'li inteffinpenee ; 
Since nolhinip can report thtt flame, 
But wbat*s of kinne to whence it cane. 

Sweet mind, then apeake your telfe* and mf, 
Aa you goc on, by what brave way 
Our aenac you doc with knowledge filly 
And yet remaine our wonder atin. 

I call you Muae, now make it true : 
Henceforth may eycry line be you ; 
That all may aay, that aec the frames 
Thia ia no picture, but the same. 

A mind ao pure, ao perfect, fine, 
Aa 'tis not raclicnt, but divine : 
And ao dittdaining any trycr ; 
*Tia got where it can try the fire. 

There high exalted in the sphcare, 
Aa it another nature were, 
It movcth all and makes a flight 
Aa circular aa infinite. 

Whose notions when it will cxprease 
In speech, it is with that cxcesac 
Of grace and musique to the eare, 
Aa what it spoke it planted there. 

The voyre so sweet, tlie words so faire. 
As some soft cliirne had stroak'd the ayre i 
And thoujjh the aound were parted thence, 
Still Icfl an eccho \i\V\\<i «ftiv4«*. 
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But, that a mind so Tapt, bo high, 

So swift, so pure, sboukl yet apply 

It selfe to us, and come so nigfh 

Earth's grossnesse ; there's the how, and why. 

Is it because it sees us duD, 
And stuck in clay here, it would pull 
Us forth by some celestiall flight 
Up to her owne sublimed hight ? 

Or hath she here, upon the ground. 
Some paradise, or palace found 
In all the boimds of beautie fit 
For here to inhabit ? There is it. 

Thrice happy house, that hast receipt 
For this so loftie forme, so streight. 
So polisht, perfect, round, and even. 
As it slid moulded off from tleaven. 

Not swelling like the ocean proud. 
But stooping gently, as a cloud, 
As smooth as oyle pour'd forth, and calme 
As showers, and sweet as drops of balme. 

Smooth, soft, and sweet, in all a floud 
Where it may run to any good ; 
And where it stayes, it tliere becomes 
A nest of odorous spice, and gummes. 

In action, winged as the wind. 
In rest, Hke spirits left behind 
Upon a banke, or field of flowers. 
Begotten by that wind and showers. 
Vol. m. V £ 
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In thee, hire mannon, let it rest^ 
Yet know, with what thou art posaest. 
Thou entertaining in thy brest 
But such a mind, mak'at God thy g^est. 



[A whole quaternion in the middle of this poem is 
lost, containing entirely the three next pieces of 
it, and all of the fourth (wluch in the order cf 
the whole, is the eighth) excepting the very end : 
which at the top of the next quaternion goeth on 
thus:] 

But, for you (gprowing gentlemen) the happy 
branches of two so illustrious houses as these, 
wherefrom your honoured mother is in both lines 
descended; let me leave you this last leg^cie of 
counsel! ; which so soone as you arrive at yeares of 
mature understanding, open you (sir) that are the 
eldest, and read it to your bretliren, for it will con- 
ceme you all alike. Vowed by a fsdthfull servant 
and client of your familie, with his latest breath 
expiring it. B. J. 



TO 

KENELME, lOHN GEORGE. 

Boast not these titles of your ancestors; [yours: 
(Brave youths) th* are their possessions, none of 
When your owne vertues equall'd have their names 
'Twill be but faire to leane upon their fames ; 
For they are strong supporters : but, till then. 
The greatest. W€i Wv ^q^Vw^ gentlemen. 
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It is a wretched thin^ to trust to reedes, 
'Which all men doe^ that urge not their owne deeds 
Up to their ancestors; the river's ade, [bide : 

By which f o' are planted shows your fruit shall 
Hang all your roomes with one large pedigree : 
*Tia vertue alone^ is true nobilitie. 
Which vertue from -your father ripe will fall; 
Study illustrious him, and you have all. 



ODE TO LYDIA. 

Dialogiie of Horace and Lydia, 

HOBACE. 

Whilst, Lydia, I was lov'd of thee. 
And ('bout thy ivory neck) no youth did fling. 

His armes more acceptable free, 
I thought me richer then the Persian king. 

LTBIA. 

Whilst Horace lov'd no mistres more. 
Nor after Cloe did his Lydia sound ; 

In name, I went all names before. 
The Roman Uia was not more renown'd. 

HOBACE. 

*Tis true, I' am Thracian Chloe's, I 
Who sings so sweet, and with such cunning plai|3^. 

As, for her, Pl'd not feare to die. 
So Fate would give her life, and longer dues. 

LTDIA. 

And I am mutually on fire 
With gently Calais Thurine, Omith's sonne ; 
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For wlMMi I donbtjT 
80 me voald kt tlie iMf 



mloBf thradna. 



Butt NQT old love returne dMmld make 
Aad us db-joynM fevoe to her bnxea joke, 

Thftt I bri|^ CM off i^MNild dMkes 
And to left Lgrdii^ nov 4o gfte MiDod ope. 



Thoagfa he be fidrer tlies a aliiie { 

Thoo %hter then the barice o# Mgr tiMb 
And then Mmgh Adtia* mpior Ihnte I 
Tet wwdd I wkh to km, firob dte iriMilhee. 



EPIGIUMnfES. 



TO MT BOOK. 



I be look*d fbr» Book, when aome but see 
itle, Epignunmes, and nam'd of me, 
should'ft be bold, licentious, ftill of gall, 
lewood, and sulphure, sharp, and tooth'd with- 
ne a petulant thing, hurle inke, and wit, [all, 
d-men stones : not caring whom they hit. 
^e their maUce, who could wish it so, 
y thy wiser temper let men know 
art not covetous of least selfe-fame, 
from the hazard of another's shame, 
lease, with lewd, profane, and beastly phrase, 
ch the world's loose laughter, or yaine gaie. 
it departs with his own honesty 
ilgar praise, doth it too dearely buy. 



ON THE UNION. 

was there contract better driyen by Fate ' 
ebrated with more truth of state ? 
orld the temple was, the priest a king, 
>ouaed paire two realmes^ the sea the rin|^. 

Ff2 
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ON SOMETHING THAT WALKES SOME- 
WHERE. 

At court I met it, in clothes brave enougli, 
To be a courtier ; and looks grave enougfay 
To seeme a statesman : as I neere it came. 
It made me a great face, I ask'd tiie name. 
** A lord," it cried, " buried in flesh, and blood, 
And such from whom let no man hope least good, 
For I will do none : and as little iU, 
For I wiU dare none." Good km), walk dead stilL 



ON LIEUTENANT SHIFT. 

Shift, here, in towne, not meanest among squires, 
That haunt Pickt-hatch, Mersh-Lambeth, and 

White-fiyers, 
Keeps himselfe, with halfe a man, and defrayes 
The charge of that state with this .charme, God 

payes. 
By that one spell he lives, eats, drinks, arrayes 
Himselfe : his whole revenue is, God payes. 
The quarter day is come ; the hostesse sayes. 
She must have money : he returnes, God payes. 
The taylor brings a suite home ; he it 'ssayes. 
Looks o'rc the bill, likes it : and says, God payes. 
He steales to ordinaries ; there he playes 
At dice his borrowed money : which, God payes. 
Then takes up fresh commodities, for dayes ; 
Signes to new bonds, forfeits : and cries. God payes. 
That lost, he keeps Yoa cY^axc^ct) t^^<^^ ^S9»yes, 
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kes physick, teares the papers : still God payes. 
else by water goes, and so to playes ; 
Us for his stoole, adomes the stage : God payes. 
> every cause he meets, this voice he brayes : 
3 only answer is to all, God payes, 
t his poore cocatrice but he betrayes 
lus : and for his letchery, scores, God payes. 
t see ! th' old baud hath serv'd him in his trim, 
nt him a pocky whore. She hath paid him. 



♦ TO DOCTOR EMPimCK. 

HEir men a dangerous disease did scape, 
old, they gave a cock to J£sculape ; 
t me g^ve two : that doubly am got free, 
oxn my disease's danger, and from thee. 



TO WILLUM CAMDEN. 

jiBEF, most reverend head, to whom I owe 
L that I am in arts, all that I know. 
;ow nothing's that ?) to whom my countrey owes 
Lc great renowne, and name wherewith she goes, 
lan thee the age sees not that thing more grave, 
>re high, more holy, that she more would crave, 
hat name, what skill, what faith hast thou in 

things! 
hat^^ight in searching the most antique ii ! 
hat weight, and what authority in thy spee 
kn scaxse can make that doubt, but thoa 



free 9vtb» sod let thjr modesty, 
ju B Hy iegi iQ* be ooce cve-eonie bj tbee» 
^:hiac thu better crald, diaa I^ 



TO BKADOBrHABDY. 



nuu iKT^ tiat vicL 5c trroT daof dar'jt jeit 
tVr K-iie jiCQ tS xj a bnales : wfae^ dlPd i^mi^ 



Vir iiceu'sc ruu Sir :acifle icw, bj oadi rAaM^ 
Xsft^v: ^r?«i%i x^iac t3uil iar £ do in iH tbe reaL 

& ::22fcc iiut:.'^ huimtf 'ii'irp<f^te, dares mace tft& 



•JK 3xr:^BXED 



cur 

F^fitcu' 1a» &\i)e imi jct::^:--^. bu?: ^ae wimi 
^^C!i ai lu^ in« ^u iao. "ifbs v^nufer ■ - *t^ 
rV: !kO:: 5mh; 3«ECi£kii7. 5«j I •acii^^i:. 
W'iiit ie»?5nd irx'^^'xiiM. -n 
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ON DON SURLY. 

Dov Surly, to aspire the glorious name 
Of a great man, and to be thought the samCi 
Make serious use of all great trade he knowes. 
He speakes to men with a Rhinocerote's nose, 
Which he thinks great ; and so reades verses, too : 
And that is done, as he saw great men doe. 
H' has tympanies of bu^nesse, in his face. 
And can forget men's names, with a great grace. 
He will both arg^e, and discourse in oathes. 
Both which are great. And laugh at ill made 

doathes ; 
That 's greater, yet : to crie his owne up neat. 
He doth, at meales, alone, his pheasant eat. 
Which is msune greatnesse. And, at his still boord. 
He drinks to no man : that's, too, like a lord. 
He keeps another's wife, which is a spice 
Of solemne gpreatnesse. And he dares, at dice. 
Blaspheme God greatly. Or some poore hinde 

beat. 
That breathes in his dog^s way : and this is great. 
N9y more, for greatnesse sake, he will be one 
May heare my Epigprammes, but like of none. 
Surly, use other arts, these only can 
Stile thee a most g^eat foole, but no great man. 



TO SIR ANNUAL TILTER. 

TiLtsB, the most may' admire thee, though not I : 
And thou, right guiltlesse^ may's! plead \a \\^ ^Vs \ 
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For thy Ule iharpe derice. I si^ *t it fit 
All bndneiy at tiroes of triiunphy should nnmevit 
For then, our water-conduits do runne wine; 
But that '§ put in, thoult say. Why* so is thine. 



TO THE GHOST OF HARTIAL. 

Martial, thou gav'st farre nobler Epigrammef 
To thy Domitian, that I can my James : 
But in my royall subject I passe thee. 
Thou flattered'st thine, mine cannot flatter'dbe. 



ON GILES AND JONE. 

Who sayes that Giles and Jone at discord be ? 
Th' observing ncig'hbours no such mood can see. 
Indeed, poore Giles repents he married ever. 
But that his Jone doth too. And Giles would never, 
By his free-will, be in Jone's company. 
No more would Jone he should. Giles risetheariyi 
And having got him out of doores is glad. 
The like is Jone. But turning home is sad. 
And so is Jone. Oft-times when Giles doth finde 
Harsh fights at home, Giles wisheth he were blind. 
All this doth Jone. Or that his long-yeam'd life 
Were quite out-spun. The like wish hath his 

wife. 
The children, that he keepcs, Giles swearcs are 

none 
Of his begetUng. Atvd ao «w^aKc"& \v\& ^^\sfc. 
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In all affections she concurreth still. 
Jf^ noWy with man and wife, to will and niU 
Tlie selfe-same things, a note of concord be : 
T know no couple better can agree ! 



TO CENSORIOUS COURTUNG. 

CovBTLiire, I rather thou should'st utterly 
Dispraise my work, than praise it frostily : 
When I am read, thou fain'st a weak applause. 
As if thou wert my friend, but lack'dst a cause. 
This but thy judgement fooles : the other way 
Would both tiiy folly and thy spite betray. 



TO GROOME IDEOT. 

Ibbot, last night, I pray'd thee but forbeare 
To reade my verses ; now I must to heare : 
For offring, with thy smiles, my wit to grace. 
Thy ignorance still laughs in the wrong place. 
And so my sharpenesse thou no lesse dis-joynts, 
TliMi thou did'st late my sense, loosing my points. 
So haye I scene at Christ-masse sports, one lost. 
And, hood-wink'd, for a man, embrace a post. 



rAS J0XIOX. 



TO ROBERT EARLE OF SALISBUWE. I ^^ 

rPOir THE AGCESStOir OP THE TRSASURB18BITl0fll>l A 



I 



Not glad, like those that have new hopes, or aDM] 
With thy new place, bring I these early fruits 
Of love, and what the golden age did hold 
A treasure, art : condemned in th' age of gold. 
Nor glad as those, that old dependents be, 
To see thy father's rites new lud on thee. 
Nor glad for fashion. Nor to show a fit 
Of flattery to thy titles. Nor of wit. 
But I am glad to see tliat time survive, 
Where merit is not sepulcher'd alive. 
Where good men's vertues tliem to honours bring. 
And not to dangers. When so wise a king 
Contends t* have worth enjoy, from his regard, 
As her owne conscience, still, the same reward. 
These (noblest Cecil) laboured in my thought, 
Wherein what wonder sec thy name hath brougbt 
Tliat wliil'st I meant but thine to gratulate, 
I've sung the greater fortunes of our slate. 



TO MY MUSK. 

AwAT, and leave me, tliou thing most abhord. 
That hast bctray'd me to a worthlesse lord : 
Made me commit most fierce idolatrie 
To a great image \YvTo\i^\ Vt\v \w^sva\5t. 
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'xt master's more unluckie Muse, 
thou 'hast mine» his hourcs, and youth 
use. 

:hc times' longgrudg^e, the court's ill will ; 
ncird, keepe him suspected still. 
1 lose all Ills friends ; and, which is worse, 
1 wayes to any better course, 
thou leav'st an happier Muse than tlice, 
;h tliou brou^ht'st me, welcome povertie, 
instruct my after-thoughts to write 
lanly, and not smelling parasite. 
ent me : stay. Who e're is rais'd, 
h he has not, he is tax'd, not prais'd. 



ON PLAY-WRIGHT. 

iGHT, convict of public wrongs to men, 
ivatc beatings, and begins againc. 
Is of valour he doth show at ones ; 
's braine, and passive in his bones. 



TO WILLIAM ROE. 

iture bids us Icare to live, *t is late 
begin, my Roe. He makes a state 
lat can employ it ; and takes hold 
rue causes, ere they grow too old. 
bad, doubt worse, depending worat , 
tt duy of OUT life escapes \lb ^xiX. 
J' Gg 
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l*hen» wnce we (more than many) these 

know : 
Though life be ihort, let us not make it ko. 







V 



til 
TO FINE GRAND. I \ 

■1 
Wh4t if X fine Grand, makei thee my frieiM 
Or take an epifp^mme so fearefuUyt l^f \ 

Ai 't were a challenge, or a borrowcr't letter) 
The world muitknow your greatncMeiimydeb^ 
In-prindt, Grand, you owe roe for a jeit; 
I lent you, on mcere acquaintance, at a feait 
ftem^ a tale or two, some fortnight after; 
That yet maintaincs you, and your house In bo^ 
/tern, the nabylonian song you sing ; l^ 

Item, a fairc (ircekc poesie for a ring : 
With which a Icaniid madame you belye. 
JterHf a channe siurounding fcarefully. 
Your partitfper'ffale picture, one halfe drawnc 
In solemnc cypres, the other cob-wcb-lawnc- 
Item, a gulling imprete for you, at tilt. 
Itemt your mistris* anagraiii, i' your hilt. 
Jtem^ your ownc, scwM in your niistris' smock 
/fffm, an epitaph on my lord'H cock. 
In most vih; verses, and cost me more painc, 
Then had I made Micm good, to fit your vainc. 
Fortic things more, dearc Grand, which you kno« 

true. 
For which, or pay me quickly, or I'le pay yoti 
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N LUCY COUNTESSE OF BEDFORD. 

morninpf, timely rapt with holy fire, 
houfrht to forme unto my xcalout MuM» 
t kiiule of creature 1 could most de«re» 
) honixir, serve, and love ; as poets use. 
ant to make her fairc, and free, and wiacy 
'fpH'atest blood, and yet more good than gr«i^, 
ant the day-starre should not brighter rise, 
ir lend like influence from his lucent seat, 
unt she should be courteous, facile, sweet, 
tting that solemne vice of greatnesse, pride ; 
int each Noftest vertue tlicre should meet, 
: in that softer bosome to reside. 

a learned, and a manly soulc 
•urpos'd her ; that should, with even poweriy 
rock, the spindle, and the shoeres controulc 

Deatinic, and spin her owne free houres. 

when I meant to faine, and wish'd to see, 
' Muse bade, Bedford write, and that was she. 



ON ENGLISH MOUNSIEUR. 

Ln you beleeve, when you this mountieur see, 
his whole body should speake French, not he ? 
so much skarfe of France, and hat, and fether, 
ihooe, and tye, and garter should come hctber, 
land on one, whose face dunt never be 
ird the Hvti, farther than baHe*vr«y Xxee > 



Hiit hBf onl ell'dt ihoiikl be «^r«iieh to a 
AftTrtiieli nuibuieonpMiyriioiiklaeeiiie 
Or had r» wben he did bin fet» 

The riv etM^ i i wbieh Im kbowi 

Or Ira ur^t pietune oo the i 

Bji eooee&r'dhiaii^ekrthet 

Orbne rranoi ita ? No 1 1 dolh ■ 

» ind . OtIiMv M aeei 

I 

•ndliel^lhttnidi 
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BsB cheniet ripe, end ftmwberriee be gone 
Unto the cryei of London 1^ ndde one i 
Ape iteteMiieA, ripe t they grow in erciy •( 
At iise end twentyt ripe. Yon ihAll Hieni n 
And lieve 'hem yeeld no mroitr, but of ttatU 
tepe are their ruffes, their euffef^ their 

their gtite, 
And grare an ripe, like mellow ee their fbce 
They know the states of Chrtstendome* i 

places: 
Yet have they seen the maps, and bought lie 
And understand liem, is most chapmen do. 
The counsels, projects, practises they know 
And what each prince doth for intelligence 
And unto wliom t they are the almanacks 
For twelvcH y«ares yet to come, what ead 
Tliey carry in their pockets l'acitus» 
And the Gazciti, or G«kYUy>Ykt\^^^\ 
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talke reiervM, lock'd up» and full of feare, 
, ftskc you, how the day goei, in your eare. 
p a Starre-chamber sentence cloie twelve dayei : 

whisper what a proclamation sayei. 
Y meet in tixei, and at every mart, 
sure to con the catalogue by heart ; 
ivery day, some one at Rimee's looks, 
til's, and there he buyes the names of books. 
y all get Porta, for the sundry wi^es 
vrritp in cypher, and the severall keyes^ 
pc' tlie character. They have found the sleight 
I juyce of limons, onions, pisse, to write ; 
>reake up scales, and close 'hem. And they 
c 8tates make peace, how it will go [kn«w 
\ England. All forbidden books they get. 
of tlic powder-plot they will talke yet. 
iming Uic French king, their heads they shake, 
at the pope, and Spaine, slight faces make, 
gainst the bishops, for the brethren, raile, 
1 like those brethren ; thinking to prevaile 
I ignorance on us, as they have done 
lem : and therefore do not only shun 
rs more modest, but contemne uf too, 

know not so much state, wroQg, as they do. 



TO SIR THOMAS ROE. 

r hast begun well. Roe, which stand well to» 
I know nothing more thou hast to do. 
lat is round within hiroaelfe and itreight, 
i secke no other strength, no other height; 

Og2 
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Fortune upon him brcnlui her •clfc, if ill, 
And what would hurt liii vertue, tnnkeii it itill. 
That thou at onccs then, nobly niaytt defend 
With thine ownc coumc the judf^emcnt of thy friend, 
He alwayeii to thy ifather^d aclfc the lamt : 
An<l itudic conacicncc, more thaii tliou wouU!i 

fame. 
Thotipfh both be K^^od, the latter yet U wont, 
And ever it ill jgoi witliout the fint. 



TO WIMJAM KAUl.E OF PEMBROKK. 

I DOS but name thee, Pembroke, and I findc 
ft iH an eptfpramme on all man-kinde ; 
A^HHi the bad, but of and to the goo<1 : 
Holh wbirh an* uhIcM, to have Ihce underttoo<l. 
Nor could the af^e have inint tliec, in thitt strife 
Of viec, and vertue ; wlicrein all great life 
AlmoNt \H uxfrriH'd : and Heurcc one knowi, 
To wliirb, yet, of the uhUh himielfe he Owen. 
They follow vertue, for reward, to cUiy; 
To morrow viee, if ulie give better pay: 
And are ho good, or had, jwhI at a priee, 
Ah nothing elne diHetrnH the vertue' or vice. 
d)ut thou whoHc nobleeHve kecpeM one Htature itilK 
And one tnu' pOHlure, though beHiegM with ill 
C)f what ambition, faetion, pride ran ruiHe ; 
WlioH(* life, cv*n they, that envic it, n»u8t praiie; 
That art mo revr.reneM, an tliy comming in. 
Hut in the viow, doth interrupt their ninnc; 
Thou muHt. draw more ; and they, that hope to ict 
The commoii-wc(iL\V\i Mj\\ ««kSv,^svvA\.u\M<^^\.W^. 
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TO SIR EDWARD HERBERT. 

If men get name for some one vertue : then. 
What man art thou, that art so many men, 
All-vertuous Herbert ! on whose every part 
Truth might spend all her voice, Fame all her art. 
Whether thy learning they would take, or ¥rit. 
Or valour, or thy judgement seasoning it. 
Thy standing upright to thy selfe, thy ends 
like straight, thy pietie to God, and friends : 
Their latter praise would still the greatest be. 
And yet they, all together, lesse tlian thee. 



TO CAPTAINE HUNGRY. 

Dob what you come for, captaine, with your newes ; 

That's, sit, and eat: doe not my eares abuse. 

I oft looke on false coine, to know't irom true : 

Not that I love it more, than I wiU you. 

Tell the g^sse Dutch those gprosser tales of yours. 

How g^eat you were with their two emperours j 

And yet are with their princes : fill them full 

Of your Moravian horse, Venetian bull. [away, 

TeU them, what parts yo* have taen, whence run 

What states yo' have guU'd, and which yet keeps yo' 

Give them your services, and embassies [in pay. 

In Ireland, Holland, Sweden ; pompous Ues ! 

In Hungary, and Poland, Turkie too; 

What at Ligome, Rome, Florence, you did do&\ . 
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And in some ye«re, all these togetlier heap'd, 
For which there must more sea and land be leap'd, 
If but to be bclcev'd you have the hap. 
Than can a flea at twice skip i' the map. [drank, 
GiTe your young states men, (that first make yoa 
And then lye with you closer than a punque, 
For news) your YiUe-royes, and Silleries, 
lanins, your Nuncios, and your Tuilleries, 
Tour an^-dukes' agents, and yx>ur BeringfaaniSi 
That are your words of credit. Keepe your nu&ei 
Of Hannow, Shieter-huissen, Popenheim, 
Hans-s^egie, Rotteinberg, and Boutersheim, 
For your next meale ; this you are sure of. Why 
Will you part with them, here unthriftily? 
Nay, now you pufTe, tuske, and draw up your chiD) 
Twirle the poore chaine you run a feasting in. 
Come, be not angrie, you are hungry ; eat ; 
Doe what you come for, captaine, there's your meat. 



TO TRUE SOULDIERS. 

Strehoth of my countrey, whilst I bring to view 
Such as are misse-call'd captaines, and wrong you 
And your high names : I doe desire, that thence 
Be nor put on you, nor you take offence. 
I sweare by your true friend, my Muse, I love 
Your great profession ; which I once did prove : 
And did not shame it with my actions then. 
No more than I dare now doe with my pen. 
He that not trusts me, having vow'd thus much, 
But'a angry for the c«^X;uii^ «\i\!L, \% «v&fth. 
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TO CLEMENT EDMONDS, 

ON HIS CSSAB's COMMENTARIBS OBSSBTXO)^ AlTD 

TRANSLATED. 

Not Cxsar's deeds, nor all his honours wonne. 

In these west-parts, nor when that warre was done^ 

The name of Pompey for an enemie, 

Cato's to boot, Rome, and her libertie. 

All yeelding to his fortune, nor the while. 

To have engrav'd these acts, with his owne stile. 

And that so strong and deepe, as 't might be thought^ 

He wrote with the same spirit ^at he fought. 

Nor that his work liv'd in the hands of foes, 

Un-argued then, and yet hath fame from those ; 

Not all these, Edmonds^ or what else put too. 

Can 80 speake Caesar, as thy labours doe. 

For, where his person liv'd scarce oi\e just age. 

And that, midst envie, and parts; then fell by rage : 

His deeds too djdng, but in bopkes (whose good 

How few have read ! how fewer understood ?) 

Thy learned hand, and true Promethean art 

(As by a new creation) part by part, ^ 

In eTery counsell, stratageme, de^gne. 

Action, or engine, worth a note of thine, 

T' all future time, not onely doth restore 

H],s life, but i^akes, that he can die np more. 
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TO THE SAME, ON THE SAME. 

Wbo, Edmonds, reades thy book and doth not see 
What th' antique souldien were, the modernebc; 
Wherein thou shew'st how much the hitter tre 
Beholding to this master of the war; 
And that in action there is nothing' new. 
More than to vary what our elders knew : 
¥rhich all, but ignorant captaines, will confesse: 
Nor to give Caesar this, makes ours the lesse. 
Yet thou, perhaps, shall meet some tongues wiD 

grutch, 
That to the world thou should'st reveale so much, 
And thence, deprave tliee, and thy work. To 

those 
Caesar stands up, as from his urnc late rose, 
By thy great helpe : and doth proclaime by me, 
They murder him againe tliat envy thee. 



TO A WEAKE GAMSTER EN POETRY. 

With thy small stock, why art thou ventring still 
At this so subtile sport ; and play*st so ill ? 
Think'st thou it is meere fortune that can win ? 
Or thy rank sitting ? that thou dar'st put in 
Thy all, at all : and what so ere I do, 
A.rt still at that, and think'st to blow me up too ' 



^ cannot for the Btage a drama lay, 

l?ragick, or comick ; but thou writ'st the play. 

^ leave thee there, and giving way, intend 

^ji cpick poeme ; thou hast the same end. 

I. modestly quit that, and think to write. 

Next mome, an ode : thou mak'st a aong ere night. 

I passe to elegies ; thou meet'st me there : 

To satyrcs ; and thou dost pursue me. Where, 

Where shall I scape thee ? in an epigramme ? 

O, (thou cry'st out) that is thy proper game. 

Troth, if it be, I pitty thy ill lucke ; 

That both for wit and sense so oft dost plucke^ 

And never art encounter'd, 1 confesse : 

Nor scarce dost colour for it, which is lesse. 

ivy thee, yet save the rest ; give ore in time : 

There's no vexation, that can make thee j^rime. 



ON THE TOWNE'S HONEST MAN. 

You wonder, who this is ! and why I name 
Him not aloud, that boasts so good a fame : 
Naming so many, too ! but, this is one. 
Suffers no name, but a description : 
Heing no viUous person, but the vice 
About the town ; and known, too» at that price. 
A subtile thing, that doth affections win 
By speaking well o' the company it's in. 
Talkes loud, and baudy, has a gather'd deale 
Of news, and noyse, to sow out a long meale. 
Can come from Tripoly, leape stooles, and wink, 
Do all, that 'longs to the anarchy c^ drink. 
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Except the duell. Can mng song^ and catchet; 
Give every one hit dose of mirth : and watches 
Whose name's un-welcome to the present earf, 
And him it layes on ; if it be not there. 
Tells of him all tlie tales it selfe then makes ; 
But, if it shall be question'd, under-takes^ 
It will deny all ; and forsweare it too : 
Not that it feares, but will not have to do 
"With such a one. And therein keeps its word, 
'Twill see its sister naked, ere a sword. 
At every meale, where it doth dine, or sup, 
The cloth's no sooner gone, but it gets up, 
And shifting of its faces, doth play more 
Parts than the Italian could do, with his door. 
Acts old iniquity, and in the fit 
Of miming, gets the* opinion of a wit. 
Executes men in picture. By defect. 
From friendship, is its own fame's architect, 
An inginer, in slanders, of all fashions. 
That seeming prayses are yet accusations. 
Describ'd it's thus : definM would you it have ? 
Then, the town's honest man's her errant'st knave. 



TO SIR WILLIAM JEPHSON. 

IiPH803f, thou man of men, to whose lov'd name 
All gentry, yet, owe part of their best flame ! 
So did thy vertue 'ntbrme, thy wit sustaine 
That age, when thou stood'st up the master-braine : 
Thou wert the first mad'st merit know her strength, 
And those that lack'd it, to suspect at lengfth, 
'Twas not entayl'd on title. That some word 
Might be found out as goo^i, dwd xvov. tk^ \wd . 
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That nature no such difference had unpre&t 

In men, but every bravest was the best; . 

That blood not minds, but minds did blood adome : 

And to live great was better than great borne. 

These were thy knowing arts : which who doth now 

Vertuously practise, must at least allow 

Them in, if not^rom thee ; or must commit 

A desperate solecisme in truth and wit. 



AN EPITAPH. 

ON 8. P. A CHILD OF a. EI^. CHAPFXt. 

Weep with me all you that read 

Tliis little jBtory: 
And know, for whom a teare you shed, 

• Death's selfe is sorry. 
'Twas a cluld that so did thrive 

In grace and feature. 
As Heaven and Nature seem'd to strive 

Which own'd the creature. 
Yeares he numbred scarce thirteene;, 

When Fates tum'd cruell. 
Yet three filFd zodiackes had he been 

The stage's Jewell ; 
And ^d act (what now we moane) 

Old men so duely. 
As, sooth, the Pares thought him one. 

He phu'd so truely. 
So, by errour, to his fate 

1'hey all consented ; 
But viewing him since (alas, too latr) 

They have repented ; 
Vol. m. H li 
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And have tooght (to give new birth) 

In bath€« to steep him i 
But being so much too good for E«rtb» 

Heaven vowes to keepe him. 



TO E8ME LORD AUBIGNY. 

Is there a hope, that man would thankfull be, 
If I should faile, in gratitude, to thee 
To whom I am so bound, lovM Aubigny ? 
No, I do, therefore, call posterity 
Into the debt ; and reckon on her head. 
How full of want, how swallowM up, how dead 
I, and this Muse had been, if thou h^st not 
Lent timely succours, and new life begot : 
So, all rewanl, or name, tliat growes to me 
By her attempt, shall still be owing thee. 
And than this same, i know no abler way 
To thank thy benefits ; which is, to pay. 



TO EDWARD FILMER, 

ON HIS MUSICAL WORK BEDICATKD TO THE <IU1IK' 

ANNO 1629. 

What charming peales arc these. 

That, while they bind the senses, doe so please ? 

They are the marriage-rites 

Of two, the choicest pairc of man's delights, 

Musique and Poesie : 

|*Yench aire, and lLtv^X\H\v\et^*iA\fc"^^v«<t.^^Uc. 
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Who did this knot compose, 

Againe hath brought the liUy to the roie ; 

And, with their chained dance, 

Re-celebrates the joyful! match with France. 

They are a school to win 

The (aire French daughter to leame En^^ish in ; 

And, graced with her song, 

To make the language sweet upon her tongue. 



TO MIME. 

That not a paire of friends each other tee. 
But the first question is, When one saw the^ ? 
That there's no journey set, or thought upon. 
To Braynfbrd, Hackney, Bow, but thou mak'ti one; 
That scarce the towne desig^eth any feast 
To which thou'rt not a weeke bespoke a gaest ; 
That still thou'rt made the supper's flagge, ihe dninit 
The very call, to make all others come : [strive 
Think'st thou, Mime, this is great ? or, th«t tkey 
Whose noise shall keepe thy miming most alivet 
Whil'st thou doth raise some player fh>m the gmve, 
Out-dance the Babion, or out-boast the brave ; 
Or (mounted on a stoole) thy face doth hit 
On some new gesture, that's imputed wit P 
O, runne not proud of this. Yet, take thy due. 
Thou dost out-zany Cokely, Pod ; nay, Gue : 
And tliine owne Coriat too. But (would'st thou aee) 
Men love thee not for this : they lau|^ sft thee. 



THE FORREST. 



^HY I WRITB NOT OF LOVE. 

SoKi act of Lore's bound to rehearse, 
I thought to bind him in my verse : 
Which when he felt. Away, (quoth he) 
Can poets hope to fetter me ? 
It is enough, they once did get 
Mars and my mother in their net : 
I weare not these my wings in vaine. 
With which he fled me : and againe. 
Into my rimes could ne're be got 
By any art. Then wonder not. 
That since my numbers are so cold. 
When Love is fled, and I grow old. 



TO PENS HURST. 

Tnou art not, Penshurst, built to envious show, 
Of touch, or marble ; nor canst boast a row 
Of polish'd pWlara, or 2. Too^e o^ ^old • 
Thou hast no laulYvexwe, vjVvct^o^ vA<i^ ^^\.^\\ 
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•tayre, or courts i but •tand'it an Miclent pU«b 

d, these gru(lg*d at, art reverencM the wUl«. 

ou joy'st in better marks, of soile, of ayre, 

wood, of water : therein thou art faire. 

ou hast tliy walkes for health, as well at sport : 

y Mount, to which the Dryads do resort, 

lere Pan and Bacohus their hifh foaatt hare 

made, . 
leath the broad beach and the cheat-nut ahado* 
e taller tree which of a nut was set, 
!uN great birth, where all the Muses met. 
ere, in the writhed barkc, are cut tlie names 
many a Sylvane, taken with his flames \ 
d thence the ruddy Satyres oi\ provoke 
e lighter Faunes, to reach thy ladie*a oke. 
y copp's too, nam'd of Qamage, thou hast there, 
ftt never fidlcs to servo thee season'd deerey 
len tliou wouldst feast, or exercise thy friends. 
e lower land, that to the river bends, 
y sheep, tliy bullocks, kiue and calves^ do feed : 
e middle grounds thy mares, and horses breed, 
sh banck doth yeeld tlice concyest and tbt 

topps 
rtile of wood, Ashore and Sydney's copps, 
crown tliy open table, doth provide 
e purple phesant, with the speckled aide# 
e painted partrich lyes in every field, 
d for thy inesse is willing to be kill'd. 
d if the higii-swohic Medway faile thy dish, 
ou hast thy ponds, that pay tlice tribute lish, 
. aged carps, tliat run into tliy not, 
d pikes, now weary their own kinde to cat, 
loth the second ilraught ur ciuit to stay« 
)ciou«^ at Hnt Uiemselvca beVrv^v- 

Hh2 
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liriKht ei'les, that emulate* tlicrii, ami leupe nuud, 

Hfiurt* till* fmluT, or ititii liin liaiul. 

I'lirii hull I tliy orcliai'ii fniil, thy i^ardirfi Hovtn, 

Frfhli an the ayi'c, aiid new ua are tlie luMirck. 

'I'lie early ciicrry, with the later pluni, 

''iKt l(^*\**'t tiiiti <|iiiace, each in hia timf: <lfitJicfjOK 

Tlicf hlimhiiiff a|iric/it an<l woolly peach 

llaii^ fill thy waiH, that L'Vt:ry child may rcacii. 

And tiiou((h thy wiiib he of iJie cfnintrey hione, 

Thry're rear'd with no inau'a mine, no luaui'i 

f^rone : 
ThMv/n iioni' that dwell ahoiit them wihh tJiefl 

dowiie ; 
Hut all <:ome in, ih<* furmer and Uie clowne -. 
Ami no onr empty-handed, ti> aalul^ 
Thy lord and lady, thouj^h they have no bute. 
SoMK' hrin^f a rupon, iViini- a riirall cake, 
Sonif- iiiil.rt, hnitw upph'H ; tumu- that think tlie) nuk^- 
i'hf lii-tli r rlic'cHi-w hrinjf *Ufiu ; or else ^end 
11} ih'-ir i'i|ie daiiglil'-i*H, whom they would urn- 

nit'nd 
1'hirt ^^uy to iiii!}i)aii<U ; and wlioHe ha^ketii Ut^rt 
An t iiilili iiu- ot'tlictiihi'Ivi-H, in plum or pt-w*:. 
ihii what ran lUitt (more than e]tpreMM=: their lovc; 
Addi- lo thy tV«-«' provihiiiUH, lurre ahove 
Tin nicil or»iirJij' whobtr Jiherull hoord doUi flon; 
Willi all ihitt hfjiipiiulit.y doth know ! 
VVhri'i- tniui'ti MO jr«K'J»t hut ib ullow'd to eat. 
Without liih it:ur<', and ol'tli^ lonl'i* own<' ni<'ut; 
W l»«-i-r the ba-iiK- hct ]'i' and hrcad, aiul Hellc-toanK 
'r!rJ i;) iii^ lordbiiif/H, bliall hi- albo mine. I aiac, 
Aii'i I not faiiii- lo sit Tas bonie thin <hiy, 
Ai jncat nn./i'ft lalJcto; and yd (hne aua). 
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Sere no man tek my cups; nor, standings by, 

k waiter doth my gluttony envy : 

But g;ives me what I call for, and lets me eate \ 

Hie knowes, below, he shall finde plentie of meate; 

rhy tables hoonl not up for the next day, 

^or, when I take my lodging^, need I pray 

Por fire, or lights, or livorie : all is there ; 

Km if thou then wert mine, or I raig^M here : 

riicre 's nothing I can wish, for which 1 stay. 

rhat found king James, when hunting late this 

way, 
With his brave sonne, the prince, they saw thy fires 
Shine bright on every harth, as the desires 
Of thy Penates had beene set on flame, 
To entertaync them ; or the countrey came. 
With all their zeale to warme their welcome here. 
What (great, I will not say, but) sodaine cheare 
Didst thou then make 'hem ! and what praise ¥raa 

heap*d 
On thy good lady then ! who therein reap'd 
The just rewttrd of her high huswifery ; 
To have her linnen, plate, and all things nigh 
When she was farre : and not a roome, but drcst. 
As if it had expected such a guest ! 
These, Penshurst, are thy praise, and yet not all. 
Thy lady's noble, fruitfoll, chaste withall. 
His children thy great lord may call his ownc : 
A fortune in this ag^ but rarely knowne. 
They are, and have beene taught religion : thence 
Their gentler spirits have suck'd innocence. 
Rach mome, and evei^ they are taught to pray 
With the whole houshold, and mi^ every day 
Reade in their vertuous parents' noble paxta> 
I'lie m/f ten'es of manners, armes, «Q.<i «xv&- 



Hour, PiinkiiiH, tfa^ ^a will jwapoition tiw 
WMi odier e^ftoe% liien thay p— 
TboM piowd, «nbitMNi« lieapi^ Mid DQlittiif d 
Ibgr M^* tMr ktdt b«)re bojl^ tat iky 



Ta.THfi WORLD. 

I ■ 



Faui w«Mld, goodiugiit » fiafee tiMW ImiI btoi 

That houre apon my nome of flye, 
Heiie»4brtii I q^ thee I^NHKi nij tluNight» 

Mj part is ended on thy stag^. 
Doe not once hope, ^lat thou canst tempt 

A spirit so resolved to tread 
Upon thy throat, and live exempt 

From an die nets that thou canst spread. 
I know thy formes are studied arts. 

Thy sttbtin wayes he narrow straits ; 
Thy curtetue but sadden starts^ 

And what thou calFst thy gifts are ImHs. 
I know, too, though thou strut, and pidnt^ 

Yet art thou both shnmke up, and old; 
That onely fooles make thee a saint. 

And all thy good is to be sold. 
I know thou whole art but a shop 

Of toyes, and trifles, traps, and snares. 
To take the weake, or make them atop : 

Yet art thou ftlaer thaivthy wares. 
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And, knowing this, should I yet stay, 

Like such ad blow away their lives. 
And never will redeeme a day, 

Enamor'd of their golden gyves ? 
Or having scap'd, shall I retume. 

And thrust my neck into the noose. 
From whence, so lately, I did bume„ 

With all my powers, my selfe to loose ? 
What bird, or beast, is knowne so dull. 

That fled his cage, or broke his chaine, 
And tasting aire, and freedome, wull 

Render his head in there againe P 
If these, who have but sense, pan shun 

The engines, that have them annoyM ; 
Little, for me, had reason done. 

If I could not thy g^nnes avoid. 
Yes, threaten, doe. Alas I feare 

As little, as I hope from thee : 
I know thou canst nor shew, nor beare 

More hatred, than thou hast to me. 
My tender, first, and simple yeares 

Thou did'st abuse, and then betray ; 
Since stird'st up jealousies and feares, 

When all the causes were away. 
Then, in a soile hast planted me, • 

Where breathe the basest of thy fooles; 
Where envious arts professed be. 

And pride, and ignorance the schooles. 
Where nothing is examined, weighed. 

But, as 't is nimor'd, so beleev'd : 
Where every freedome is betray'd. 

And every goodnesse tax'd, or griev'd. 
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But, what we're Ixnne for, we iniut beare 

Our fraile conditioD it is fliich» 
That, what to all may happen here. 

If 't chance to roe, I must not grutch. 
Else, I my state should much mistake, 

To harbour a divided thought 
From all my kinde : that, for my sake. 

There should a miracle be wrought. 
No, I doe know, that I wss borne 

To age, misfortune, sicknesse, griefe : 
But I will beare these with that scome. 

As shall not need thy false reltefe. 
Nor for my peace will I goe farre. 

As wandrers doe, that still doe rome ; 
But make my streng^a, such as they are. 

Here in my bosome, and at home. 



SONG. 



TO CELIA. 



Deixk to me only with thine eyes. 

And I wiU pledge with mine ; 
Or leave a kisse but in the cup. 

And I'le not looke for wine. 
The thirst, that from the soule doth rise. 

Doth aske a drink divine : 
But might I of Jove's nectar sup, 

I would not change for thine. 
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I sent thee, late, a roae w]*eath, 

Not so much honoring thee, 
As giving it a hope, that there 

It could not withered be. 
But thou thereon did'st onely breathe, 

And sent'st it back to me : 
Since when, it growes, and smells, I sweare. 

Not of it selfe, but thee. 



EPODE. 



Ths thing, they here call4ove, is blinde desire, 

Arm'd wi^ how, shafts, and fire ; 
Inconstant, like the sea, of whence 'tis borne. 

Rough, swelling, like a storme : 
With whom who sailes, rides on the surge of feare. 

And boyles, as if he were 
In a continuall tempest. Now, true love 

No such eifects doth prove ; 
That is an essence farre more gentle, fine. 

Pure, perfect, nay divine ; 
It is a gulden chaine let downe from Heaven, 

Whose links are bright, and even. 
That falls like sleepe on lovers, and combines 

The soft and sweetest mindes 
In equall knots : this beares no brands, nor darU^ 

To murther different hearts. 
But, in a calme and god-like unitie. 

Preserves communitie. 
O, who is he, that (in this peace) enjoyes 

Th* elixir of all joyes ? 
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A forme more fresh, than are the Eden bowers. 

And lasting as her flowers : 
Ilicher than time, and as time's vertue, rare : 

Sober, as saddest care : 
A fixed thought, an eye un-taught to glance ; 

Who (blest with such hig^ chance) 
Would, at suggestion of a steep desire. 

Cast himselfe from the spire 
Of all his happinesse P but soft : I heare 

Some vicious foole draw neare, [thing. 

That cryes, we dream, and swears there's no sack 

An this chaste love we sing. 
Peace, luxury, thou art like one of those. 

Who, being at sea, suppose. 
Because they move, the continent doth so. 

No, vice, we let thee know, [fiye, 

Though thy wild thoughts with sparrows' wings do 

Turtles can chastly dye. 



ODE TO SIR WILLIAM SIDNEY, 

ON HIS DIRTIT-DAT. 

Now that the harth is crown'd with smiling fiye. 
And some do drink, and some do dance, 
Some ring". 
Some sing, 
And all do strive t' advance 
The gladnesse higher : 
Wherefore sliould I 
Stand silent by. 
Who not the least, 
Siot\\ \o\ c \\\t Q.^\i'a^»'wv\'»iJsJsv'av^Qf the feast 



nt*e* 
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dive me my cup, but from the Thespian weU, 
That I may tell to Sydney, what 
This day 
Doth say. 
And he may think on that 
Which I do tell : 

When all the noyse 
Of these forc'd joyes. 
Are fled and gone. 
And he with his best geniuS left alonCv 

This day says, then, the number of glad yeares 
Are justly summ'd, that make you man ; 
Your vow 
Must now 
Strive all right ways it can 
T' out-strip your peeres : 
Since he doth lack 
Of going back 
Little, whose will 
Doth urge him to run wrong, or to stand still 



Vol, HI. 
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CloBBva and bnntreaiet ohute and fidre» 
Now the Smiiie k laid to tleepe « 

Sealed in thy nhrer chaiie^ 
State in wonted manner keepe : 

Hfliperat intreata liiy fig^ 

Qoddeaae exeeHenlty blight. 

Eaitb, let not thy ew^oua shade 

Bare it aelfe to interpoae ; 
Cynthia's shining oibe was made 

Heaven to cleere when day did close j 
Blesse us then with wished sight, 
Goddesse excellently bright. 

Lay thy bow of pearle apart. 
And thy crystaQ-shining quiver ; 

Give unto the flying hart 
Space to breathe, how short soever : 

Thou that mak'st a day of night, 

Goddesse excellently bright. 



Iw I freely can discover 

Wliat would please m^ *m xo^ ^«^^^ 



1 would have her fkire and wittie, 
Savouring more of court than citie ; 
A little proud, but full of pittie : 
lig^t and humorous in her toying , 
Oft building hopes, and soone destroying ; 
L.ong, but sweet in the ei^joying ; 
^ther too easie, nor too hard : 
Q extremes I would have bard. 

le should be allowed her passions, 
> they were but us'd as fashions ; 
Sometimes froward and then frowning. 
Sometimes sickish and then swowning, 
Every fit, with change, still crowning. 
Purely jealous I would have her. 
Then only constant when I crave her. 
'Tis a vertue should not save lier. 
hua, nor her dclicatcs would cloy me, 
either her peevishncsse annoy me. 



[elt, earth, to sea, sea, flow to aire. 
And, aire, flie into fire, 
^hil*flt we in tunes to Arthur's chaire 
Beare Oberon's desire ; 
Than which there nothing can be higher, 
ave James, to whom it flies : 
ut he the wonder is of tongues, of eares, of eies. 

^ho hath not heard, who hath not seene. 
Who hath not sung liis name^ 
be soulc that hath not, hath ivol\i^^Tv^ x 
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But is the very same 

Witli buried sloth, and knowes not 
Which doth him best comprise : 
For he the wonder is of tongues, of earesy of oes. 



FROM THE SHEPHERD'S HOLIDAY. 

HTXPH I. 

Thus, thus, begin the yearly rites 
Are due to Fan on these bright nights ; 
His mome now riseth, and inTitea 
To sports, to dances, and delights : 

All envious and prophane away. 

This is the shepherd's holy-day. 

HTXPH II. 

Strew, strew, the glad and smiling gpround. 
With every flower, yet not confound 
The prime-rose drop, the spring's owne spouse, 
Bright dayes-eyes, and the lips of cowes, 
Tiie garden-star, the queene of May, 
The rose, to crowne the holy-day. 

NYMPH III. 

Drop, drop you violets, change your hues. 
Now red, now pale, as lovers use. 
And in your death goe out as well. 
As when you liv'd unto the smell : 

That from your odour all may say. 

This is the shepherd's holy-day. 
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HYMN TO PAN. 

Of Pan we sing, the best of singers, Pan 

That taught us swains how first to tune our lays, 
And on the pipe more aires than Phcebus can. 
Cho. Heare, O you groves, and hills resound his 
praise. 

Of Pan we sing, the best of leaders. Pan 

That leads the Nayads, and the Dryads forth ; 
And to their daunces more then HermegiCan. 
Cho. Heare, O you gloves, and hills resound his 
worth. 

Of Pan we sing, the best of hunters, Pan 

That drives the heart to seeke unused wayes. 
And in the chace more than Sylvanus can, 
Cro. Heare, O you groves, and hills resound his 
praise. 

Of Pan we sing, the best of shepherds. Pan 

That keepes our flocks, and us, and both leads forth 
To better pastures than great Pales can : 
Cho. Heare, O you groves, and hills resound his 

worth. 
And while his powers and praises thus we sing. 
The valleys let rebound, and all the rivers ring. 
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FROM THE SILENT WOMAN. 

f$TiLL to be neat, still to be drest, 

An you were g^ng to a feast ; 

StiU to be powdered, still perfum'd : 

Lady, h is to be presumed. 

Though art's hid causes are not found. 

All is not sweet, all is not sound. 

Give me a look, give me a face. 

That makes simplicity a grace ; 

Robes loosely flowing, hair as free : 

Such sweH neglect more taketh me. 

Than all the' adulteries of art ; 

They strike mine eyes, but not my heart. 



IN THE DEVIL IS AN ASS. 

Do but look on her eyes ! they do light 

All that love's world comprizeth : 
Do but look on her hair * it is bright 

As love's star when it riseth ! 
Do but mark, her forehead's smoother 
Than words that sooth her ! 
And from her arch'd brows such a grace 
Sheds itself through the face ; 
As alone there triumphs to the life. 
All the gfain, all the good, of the elements' strife. 

Have you seen but a bright lily grow. 
Before rude hands have touch'd it .' 

Have you marVOL\i\iV\Xit^'d!A.Ck€ the snow, 
Before tVv(i soA\i^\3!xsnv\x\RV^\N.'^. 



Have you felt the wool of the beaver ? 

Or swan's-down ever ? 

Or have smelt o' the bud of the brier ? 

Op the nard i' the fire ? 

Op have tasted the bag of the bee ? 

O, so white ! O, so soft ! O, so sweet is she. 



MISCELLANEOUS PIECES. 



What is this. Heavens, you preparey 

With so tauch switnesse, and so sodaine rising P 
There are no sonnes of Earth that dare 

Again rebelfion P or the gods surprising ? 

The world doth shake, and nature feares, 
Yet is the tumult and the horrour greater 

Within our minds than in our eares : [threat her. 
So much Rome's faults (now grown her fate) do 

The priest and people run about. 

Each order, age, and sexe amaz'd at other ; 

And at the ports all thronging out. 
As if their safety were to quit their mother : 

Yet finde they the same dangers there. 

From which they make such haste to be preserved; 

Por guilty states do ever beare 
The plagues about them which they have deserved • 

And till those plagues do get above 

The mountaines of our faults, and there do sit ; 
We see 'Vvem tvo\.. TVlm^ «dU we love 

The eviBL vje d.o> \ra>iSX ^ t «^«t >x 
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%l BM>st ambition, tliat neere vice 
Td vertue> hath the fhte of Rome provoked { 

Old made, that now Rome'i selfe no price. 
To free her from the death wherewith she's yoked. 

Iiat resdesse ill, tliat still doth build 
Upon suocesse ; and ends not in aspiring : 

tut there begins : and ne're is fillM, (siring. 

While ought reroaines that sccmes but worth de- 

^herein the thought, unlike the eye, 

To which things fkr seeme smaller than they are, 
leemes all contentment plac'd on high : 

And thinks there's nothing great but what is far. 

p that in time, Rome did not cast 
Her errours up, this fortune to prevent ; 

" have seene her crimes ere they were past : 
And felt her faults before her punishment 



LOVE, A UTTLE BOY. 

TROM TBI 
MASqUB ON LORD HADMNOTOITS MARRUOI. 

naST QBICR. 

Bbautibs, have ye seen this toy, 
Called Love, a little boy, 
Almost naked, wanton, blind, 
Cruei/ now ; and then aa k\i\d ^ 
Jf be be amongst ye, say \ 
He k VenuB* nm-*way. 



3ft2 lOXMV. 

•ICOITD OmACI. 

She, that will but now diicoTer 
Where the winged wag doth horer. 
Shall, to night, receive a kisse. 
How, or where, her aelfe would wish 
But, who brings him to hia mother. 
Shall have that kiaae, and another. 

TBiaD omjicx. 

H' hath of markes about him plenty : 
You shall know him among twenty. 
All his body is a fire, 
And his breath a flame entire. 
That being shot, like lightning, in. 
Wounds the heart, but not the skin. 



EPITHALAMION. 

FROM THE SAME. 

Up, youthes and virgins, up, and praise 
The god whose nights out-shine his dayes ; 

Hymen, whose hallowed rites 
Could never boast of brighter lights ; 
Whose bands passe libertee. 
Two of your troope, that, with the mome were fref. 
Are now wag^d to his warre. 

And what they are, 
Tf you'll perfection see. 
Your selves must bee. 
Shine, HeapeTVL"&, ^xv^ ^Q\!^«*dck!i^>\ unshed starre. 
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What joy, or honours can compare 
With holy nuptials, when they are 

Hade out of equall parts 
Of yeeres, of states, of hands, of hearts ? 
When in the happie choyce. 
The spouse and spoused have the fbrmost royce*! 
Such, glad of Hymen's warre ; 

live what they are. 
And long perfection see : 
And such ours bee. 
Shine, Hesperus, shine forth thou wished starre. 

The solemne state of this one night 
Were fit to last an age's light ; 

But there are rites behind 
Have lesse of state, but more of kind : 
Love's wealthy croppe of kisses, 
And fruitfull harvest of his mother's blisses. 
Sound then to Hymen's warre : 

That what these are. 
Who will perfection see. 
May haste to bee. 
Shine, Hesperus, shine forth thou wished starre. 

Love's common-wealth conasts of toyes ; 
His councell are those antique boyes. 

Games, laughter, sports, deUghts, 
That triumph with him on these nights : 
To whom we must give way. 
For now their nugne begins, and lasts till day. 
They sweeten Hymen's warre, 

And, in that jarre. 
Make all that married bee. 
Perfection see. 
Shine, Hesperus, thine forfli t\iovL'w\Aifc^^«^>* 



WITCHES* CHABME. 
Mwn mw MAi^im «r %vwam. 

TIm awto It «lffotd» tlM i Nrt» ukl tiM loid, 

And •• It the cal-«4iM inteliw* 
Tbt Mit tnd the mole tki both In a liole^ 

And fro|^ peept out o* th« ftmntahiei 
The do^ they do bay, and the timhMltphD 

The iplndle it now t-tuminf i 
The Moone It It red, i the tttrrtt are itdj 

ButtUthetkjittH ninfft 
The ditch It mtde, taa our ntylet the tpidi^ 
With pictnret lUll, of waxe luid of woolli 
llieir livet I ttiek, with needlet qulok t 
There kcks but the blood, to make up the fl 

Quickly, dtme, then, brinMr your part in, 

Spurrc, ipurre, upon little Martin, 

Merrily, merrily, make him taile, 

A wormc in liii moutli, and a thorne in '• t 

Fire above, and fire below. 

With a whip i' your hand, to make him {^ 

O, now the't come ! 
Let all be dumbe, 

DiJCI, RAOI. 

Well done, my Hagi. And, come we fraugh 

•pight. 
To overthrow U\e tJiV^t^ oC t\\U lu^t ? 
IloldH o\ir grcalpuvvo*^^ Wk^.Xvi*. \^km.^>a 

there uouc 
€}f our jutt uimv\jcr ^ VU^. ^^^^ >^ '"^^^^ 
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I then our Dame shall see. Dah. First, then, 

advance 
drowsie servant, stupide Ignorance, 
)wn by thy scaly vesture ; and bring' on 
r fearefull sister, wild Suspition, 
ose eyes do never sleep ; let her knit hands 
h quick Credulity, that next her stands, 

hath but one eare, and that always ope ; 
o-fac'd Falsehood follow in the rope ; 

1 lead on Murmure, with the cheeks deep hung ; 
; Malice, whetting of her forked tongue ; 

I Malice, Impudence, whose forehead's lost ; 
Impudence lead slander on, to boast 
• oblique look ; and to her subtle side, 
)u, black-mouth'd Execration, stand appljr'd ; 
w to thee Bittemesse, whose pores sweat gal ; 
: flame-ey'd Rage ; Rage, Mischiefe. lUe. H^ 
we are aD. 



END OF VOL. III. 
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